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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Axons I walk the peopled city, 


Where each seems happy with his own; 
Oh! friends, 1 ask not for your pity— 


I walk alone. 


No more for me yon lake rejoices, 
Though moved by loving airs of June 
Ob! birds, your sweet and ptping voices 


Are out of tune. 


In vain for me the elm tree arches 
Its plumes in many a feathery spray 
In vain the eventog’s starry marches 


And sunlit day. 


In vain your beauty, Summer flowers ; 
Ye cannot greet these cordial eyes; 
hipped react seth ours-- 





ane mdiengebeertae tae : 
“The Blade is stolen from the sheath ; 
Life has but one more boon to offer, 

And that ts—Desth:’ 


Yet well I know the voice of Duty, 
And, therefore, life aid health must crave, 
Though she who gave the world its beauty 


"Ts tn ber grave. 


amet cont for the lving- 
Who drew their earliest life from then, 
me ee 


I 
For life to me ts as a Station 


Wherein spart a traveler stands— 
One absent long from home and nation, 


In other lands ; 


And I, as he who stands and listens, 
Amié the twilight’s chill and gloom, 
To hear, approaching in the distance, 
The train for home. 


For death shall bring another mating, 
Beyond the shadows of the tomb, 
On yonder shore a bride is waiting 


Until Leome, * 


In yonder field are children playing, 
And there—oh! vision of delight !— 
I see the child and mother straying 


In robes of white. 


Thou, then, the longing heart that breakest, 
Stealing the treasures one by one, 
~ Pll call Thee blessed when thou makest 
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' grief would fain be left sacred and silent; 
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LON GFELLOW, THE HELPFUL 
FRIEND. 


BY ONE WHOM HE HELPED. 








Bur very few of his intimate friends, I 
think, know how kind was the dear friend 
who has just died to those who were study- 
ing to fit themselves for a career in Jitera- 
ture.or music or art. But there were not & 
few of those to whom he gave hissympatby 
and help who felt thata very dear father 
had passed away when they heard the news 
of his death. I have been sadly turning 
over the portfolio which contains some 
scores of notes and letter which I have re- 
ceived during the last eight or ten years 
from him, while pursuing the study and 
practice of music at home and abroad, 
signed with his dearly-loved initials. I can 
hardly bring myself, Mr. Editor, to agree 
to your request that I copy some selections 
from his letters, and I would not do it ex- 
cept that I am allowed to conceal my name, 
that I may not seem to to seek publicity as 
having been the recipient of his goodness. 
Delicacy requires this reticence. It is pain- 
ful to read much that is written, and our 


- Most exquisite was his tender 
ing a kindnéss to others, ‘as if be wi 
ceiving; instead of doing the favor. It was 


| this which constantly affected me with the 


sense of his goodness. 
_ “My story fs nota solitary one. 1 had 
come; a poor girl, to Boston, from a dis- 


| tant part of the country, a young writerand 


singer, teaching music to defray my ex- 
penses in the continuance of my studies 
and writing bits for the several papers in 
the city. One day I visited an editor, with 
some verses of greater length than usual. 
He said: ‘* This is'too long for a newspaper 
or ‘ Finish it, and then I want 
you to ft to Mr. Longfellow.” I 
opened my eyes in wonder. “I go to Mr. 
Longfellow I” 

Thad never dreamed {t possible that Mr. 
Longfellow would trouble himself about « 
perfect stranger, and I imagined the editor 
to be making sport of me and my poem. 
Three months later I yielded to a_sudden 
impulse, and wrote Mr. Longfelkev, and 
was invited to visit his home. The day was 
a golden one, for I found in him a calm, wise 
counselor. Afterward fortune favored me, 
so that I drifted to foreign shores, to carry 
on my ambitious plans; and even then bis 
thoughtful kindness followed me—now a 
word of encouragement, praise, or com- 
fort, which he found time to give expres- 
sion to, making its way across the Atlantic; 
ever suggesting, without seeming to do so, 
some subject for my peo; begging me at all 
times to write all about myself; and offer- 
ing his help in any way that was possible. 

At one time his letters before me show 
|. him taking charge of a production of my 
pen to place it in the bands of the editor; 
at another visiting the dusty office of the 
paper for which I was writing letters, to 

for it with his own hand; and 
the editor, who never expected such an 
honor to be psid his poor paper, imme- 
























have best known him their cqundinal 



































and tp tes footsteps of the most clear- 
headed, he gave his warnings and sugges- 
tions very wisely and kindly. This friend 
of friends taught me to confide my trials 
to him, until I wrote as freely as if to the 
pages of my journal. 

Again and again would he give some lit- 
tle commission to do for him, ns if it were 
granting him a great favor, while it is only 
his delicate way of presenting me to per- 
sons who might be interested in my strug- 
gies and prove themselves friends. 

Too proud to reply to his oft-repeated” 
question of whether he might aid me, he 
finally visitéd some of my friends, to learn 
my exact needs; and then one New Year’s 
moroing I remember myself seated on the 
side of my bed, where letters have been 
brought to me, the tears rolling down my 
cheeks, for I feared I must yield to the in- 
evitable and gohome. ‘‘Only a little New 
Year’s gift, that will serve to buy gloves,” 
said his letter. Did he know that it was 
bread, not gloves, I feared I should need 
and which his generous gift supplied? 

But I copy from these letters, my choicest 
tregsure, a few paragraphs which will give 


lish again ; for one’s pen gallops and gossips 
more essily if one’s native language, and per- 
haps you wonld write oftener if you wrote in 
English. You can keep your Diary in Italian; 
and do not forget te put down everybody's 
name whom you care fo remember. . . 

Do not mind. I say about writing in 
Italian. Only. ; and, whether in English 
or not, your letters will always be welcome.” 


In another letter: 


** How kind of you to write me such a long 
letter, It has interested me extremely. But 
the next must be all about yourself. Not so 
much what you are doing, for I can imsgine 
that; but what you are feeling and fearing 
and hoping and desiring. In short, picture 
of your inner self. 

“Tell me, also, how I can be of aid and 
comfort to you, being assured of my constant 
wish and willingness to help you in all ways.” 


The next letter returns to the same 
point: 

“ As L naid in mg lest letter, 1 want to know 
more about yourself than about your surround- 
ings, your studies, your voice, your music, and 
what you are thinking end hoping, and 
whether you are very ambitious to appear in 
opera or care more for the less exciting but 
safer church-choir and concert-room. Tell me 
of these things.”’ 


This bit is from another letter: 


“Your tour fo Switzerland will bea great 
refreshment to you. But when one is sad and 
sorrowful there is a kind of terror in moup- 
tain scenery. I bave often feit it.” 


His criticiems of a young author's work 
were tenderness itself and full of apprecia- 
ting encouragement. When he made s 
criticism, 1t was so delicate as to be hardly 
felt. There was not a bit of severity in- 
tended in the following mention of a very 
immature and perbaps ambitious poetical 
venture. 

“Your poe I read in The-——. It tea little 
bit mystical, buf Ihad no great difficulty in 
understanding it. Now that you tell me where 

it was written it bes a double interest for me. 

+ @ is another of my poor re- 
and better ones; but, if 
apewered letters heaped 








ebacas tt 


K it would be well to come back to the Eng- 


In another letter he refers to another lit- 
erary venture with similar delicacy: 


“T have read. the first chaptere of the story 
It begins well and makes me 
curious to have a key to the characters. 
‘Probably it is my fault; but there seems 
to be a little entanglement in the incidents. 
Nevertheless, the story is interesting and ex- 
cites the reader’s curiosity, which is a great 
point gained.”’ 

Equally kind and sympathetic is the fol- 
lowing request: 

“Youcan imagine how very eager 1 am to 
hear all the particulars of your firet appear. 
ance, and to know how you felt, and how you 
looked, and what the opera was, and whether 
you were frightened, and, in shért, all about 
it. You must at once satisfy my curiosity 
and keep me informed of your doings.” 


of — —., 


The following was in response to some 
confidences, such as I. have referred to 
above: 

“T feel now, more than ever before, the 
dangers tbat surround you; but I am sure you 
will be strong and valiant. Instead of giving 
you good advice, I serd you a song I wrote the 
other day. It bas already been eet to music 
two or three times ; but that is no reason why 
you should ee ee ee feel inclined 





which is: 
“ Then stay at homie, my heart, and rest, 
The bird is safest in its nest ; 
O'er all that flutter their wings and fly 
4 hawk is hovering in the sky; 
: To stay at home is best.* 
Again he writes, speaking of an attempted 
injury: 
“Alas! an artist’s life is never without ite 
= pens but it has {ts roses alto. Above all, it 


At apother time he wrote: 

“I wonder where you are at this moment 
and what you are doing. You must be sleep 
ing ; for here it is nine o’clock at night and in 
Italy two in the morning. 

*“ But are you still in Italy, or have you gove 
to Spain, as you hinted you might do? Whéth- 
erin Italy or Spain, you are certainly at this 
moment asleep, and this letter is a kind of 
serenade sung under your window."’ 


On ove occasion, after giving decided ad- 
vice against accepting an offer which would 
take me out of my chosen profession, he 
concluded, with his unfailing tender con. 
sideration: 

“I beg you, dear ——, not to feel wounded at 
my frank manner of speaking. I eannot speak 
otherwise and be true to myself and to you. 
And believe always in my uvabated interest in 
your welfare and your success and bow truly 
I am your friend. H.W. L.” 


Farewell best, tenderest, truest of 
friends! 


—_—_—_———E—EE 
“WHEN FALLS THE COLISEUM,” 
ETC. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COKE, D. D. 


You know how strongly I sympathize 
with the Government of Italy, as against 
the perpetual infrigues and outcries of 
those who would re-erect the Papal Sov- 
ereignty in Rome. But here is a veritable 
outrage. Have you heard of the proposal 
to convert the Coliseum into a gigantic 
worksbop, or, a3 I might say, a petty Man- 
chéster? It ts needless to enlarge upon the 
grandeur Of this venerable relic of the av- 





cient empire; upon its educeting foree, in 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





er ao’ing the mind to appreciate what Rome 
was under the Flavian princes; upon the 
universal interest it inspires among iotelli- 
gent men; upon the sort of common right 
which the whole world has in such a speci- 
men of the grand historic past; or upon the 
infamy with which the Italian Government 
isin danger of covering itself, should it 
soberly eutertain the thought of allowing 
this desecration. But, Is it not time that 
the civilized world should be heard from 
in terms of vigorous remonstrance and 
petition, when we hear of a policy that 
necds only to be presevered in to destroy 
the historic grandeur of Rome and to rob 
it of all that mukes it the Mecca of learned 
pilgrimages from all the nations of the earth? 
Deeply as we detest the fou) spirit of super. 
stition that hoots and mopes in the Vatican, 
does any one wish to see St. Petcr’s turned 
into a city hall and the Vaticrn Palace into 
A patent office? One wonders whether, in 
beginning with the Caliscum, there ix not a 
mere feeling of the pulxe of haman nature, 
with ulterior views of turning the city of 
the Ceesar itsell into a great manufacturing 
center. Shall we live to see a thousand 
smkestacks belching a volcano of smoke 
under Monte Mario? Isit really designed 
to rob Venice of her glass-works, and to 
open the roaring mouths of her furnaces 
under the slopes of the Aventine? 

Italy, it is said, must be permitted to en- 
rich herscif by manufactures, and the open- 
ing of a new highway to India through the 
Sucz Canal affords her the opportunity to 
dismiss sen‘iment and hegin to adopt the 
practical kieas of the nineteenth century. 
Besides, the effectual way to banish the 
Pope isto set forges and furnaces at work 
uoder his nose and ears. Old Gregory XVI 
was right in forbidding railways to invade 
his sacred stutes. He foresaw that railways 
must banish convents and turn his holy 
capi'nl into an area of looms and spindles, 
of tri»-hammers and breweries. If popery 
has a divine right to govern Italy, we say 
he was right; but, if all that antiquated 
pousense is done away with forever, the 
consequences he foresaw are inevitable, 
Away with owls and bats! Weicome ye 
aong of Vulcan, ye honest Mulciberiana, 
welcome to the Esquiline and the Palatine, 
too. Itisesti-ated that the waste acres of 
Rome, now given over to sentimental trav. 
elera, would afford employment to a popu- 
lation of half a million of operatives, bring- 
ing into the city » new and thriving popu- 
lation and enriching the nation with a 
thousnnd industries. Negotiations are 
spoken of as on footand actively energized 
by s company of wealthy Israelites in 
Frankfort, for turning the port of Civita 
Vecchia into a Liverpool of fresh commer- 
cial evuterprises, which must ultimately re- 
store t the Latin races and to their noble 
Mediterranean waters their ancient ascend- 
ency inv the affairs of mankind. 

Now, all this may be suid with a specious 
sort of rhetoric, it is true; but, if this be, 
indeed, what is in the mindsof the Liber- 
als, who are gaining such influence with 
King tumber', it is easy to sce that this 
tentative upon the Coliseum is a very thin 
vell upon operations which must virtually 
destroy Rome asacity of history and an- 
tiquarian grandeur. Does anybody sym- 
pathize with such fanatical utilitarian- 
ism? 

Very p'ausibly it might be urged that 
this scheme of utilizing the area of the 
Coliseum is, in fact, a conservative one. 
Rome must have gus-works, and it isa 
maiter of prime necessity that she should 
no longer depend upon Liege and Birming- 
bam for fire-arms. King Humbert must be 
prepared to defend himself, and arms must 
be manufactured onthe spot. Now, it is 
conceded that, to place these great indus- 
trial systems in full sight of the throngs 
who come to see the Rome of antiquity 
would be a real outrage upon the senti- 
ment of the human family. Happily, 
therefore, the Coliseum affords an area for 
the erection of these industrial works and 
at the same time effectually veils them from 
the public eye. No such sacrilege is in- 
tended as that of pulling down the Coli- 
seum; but the reverse is the fact. The 
Burberini_popes had no hesitation in turn- 
ing the venerable fabric intoa mere quar- 
ry, out of which to build .their own: pal- 
aces. They devastated without remorse, 


The patrios King of Italy, on the contrary, 





recognizes the Coliseum asthe Palladium 
of his realma, 


“ While stands the Coliseum Rome shall stand,” etc. 


Not @ stone, therefore, will be defaced, 
much less displaced. It will still tower in 
its majesty, as before the eyes of Caradoc 
and the burbarians of Britain; but its inte 
rior will be rendered useful to Italy and 
the world, while its magnificent walls will 
curtain the new life withio aod effectually 
remove from the scene the smoky work- 
shops which would so terrible disfigure it, 
We propose, therefore —so it will be 
argued—a consc!vative measure, as well as 
one of great practical utility, ia thus econ- 
omizing the Coliseum. 

But can such a measure be seriously 
thought off Shall mankind sit still and 
nllow such an outrage to be perpetrated 
upon civilization and the enlightened senti- 
ments of Europe »nd America? Ought we 
not 'o remonstrate; not merely through the 
press, but by ine voice of Congress and 
through our bighly-cultivated and classic- 
minded minister, Mr. Marsh? Has not 
young America a right to plead with an- 
cient Italy against such barbarism? Shull 
no servam be heard from the eagle of the 
grent Republic, etc., ete:, etc.? 

It is my own respectful suggestion, just 
here, that the American eagle should he- 
have itself with propriety, and I trust the 
great Republic will be content to ‘mind 
fts own business.” That’s just what I am 
coming to. But, you will ask, is, then, 
this burbarian outrage really contemplated? 
Is the nineteenth century to be so degraded 
in the eyes of posterity, and sball America 
bear her full share of the disgrace by being 
mute at such a crisis? Shall we, etc.? 

Be calm, deur Columbia, “ queen of the 
world and child of the skies.” I have, per- 
haps, trifled with your feelings. I haveno 
idea that the Italian Government has even 
one manin itsemploy who would be axs 
enough to propose such a desecration. It 
is all a fable, and pardon me for saying it is 
a fable in which, changing names, your 
own disgrace and sordid parsimony ‘are set 
forth. Poor little Italy, impoverislied, 
‘‘*cribbed, cabined, and confined!” and a 
prey 'o the vilest intrigues of a Jesuitical 
cabal in the very heart of her common- 
wealth; with few resources comparatively 
and without Pittsburghs and Chicagos, 
might possibly be forgiven for economiz 
ing even Rome, in her dire necessities. 
But you, O America, witb a continent open 
to your enterprise, rivers and railways nt 
your command for highways and oceans at 
your feet for commerce with the world; 
you, whose citizens roll up fortunes by mil- 
lions in a few yenrs; you, with your un- 
limited resources and with wealth rolling in 
upon you with every tide of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific and almost with every wave 
that washes your coast—yes, you, a base 
and sordid, mean-spirited and contemptible 
* child of the skies”"—for so posterity will 
speak of you—you are sacrificing a nobler 
monument than the Coliscum to the greed 
of cash and to the vile miser spirit that 
cannot afford to protect the noblest feature 
of your geography at the paltry cost of one 
million of dollars—the mere trifle that a New 
York merchant expends on his own house; 
a sum which asingle citizen proposes to 
give for a public library to Baltimore. 

My fable means net the fall of the 
Coliseum, but Nracara Fatis. An appeal 
has been made to the state to preserve her 
grandest natural ornament. But, no; the 
peddling spirit that permits the public 
moncy to be wasted at the bunghole cries 
out against spxring a few drops from the 
spigot. The “‘ Empire State,” that builds an 
elephantine monument of its bad taste in 
Albany, sits under the shadows of that 
monstrous pile which has taxed the people 
by the million, for worse than nothing, and 
inveighs against the preservation of 
Niagara Falls, at about half its price, and 
that, although this noble work, if economy 
is desirable in such a matter, may be made 
to pay for itself in a few years and even to 
yield a good interest to the state. Hear it, 
oh! ye stock-jobbers. It may actually be 
funded and “* mado to pay.” 

Ink cannot blush, but it can burn. “It is 
carbon, or it is chalyds, and my ink becomes 
a live coal or red*hot iron asI write.’ To 
go day after day to the scene of that stu- 
pendous work and gift of God, and to see 
how man is destroying it, daily; 





all its surroundings and mixing the smoke 
of the brewery with its sprays; nay, blot- 
ting out the rainbow with the vomit of 
chimpeys, | owa that I become itdignant. 
1 think Lcan trust my country te wash out 
Mormonism, to redress the shameful past 
of its Indian policy, and, in general, to 
rigbt gigantic wrongs. In all this I am 
hopeful. But indignation is not unbecom- 
Ing when one sees such a nation so indiffer. 
ent to its character and credit ina matter 
which, if it involves no question of public 
motals—about which there may be some 
thing to say—does yet pertain to civiliza- 
tion, to education, to all that emancipates 
mind from base mateiialism. Is it not 
woith while to inspire Young America 
witb love of the soil? Is it not disgraceful 
to rob the American of his right to glory in 
thie majestic feature of na'ional scenery? 
We have been wont to say to Europeans: 
**Come and see Niagara.” Is it to be no 
longer our privilege? Are we to make 
“Ningara” a by-word to the nations? 
‘‘God gave you Ningura,” they will say. 


***Look what you have made of it.” Is our 


democrucy to be justly tuxed with an in- 
sensibility tosucha possession which would 
disgrace the Goths and Vandals? ‘Asa 
jewel of gold in a swine’s snout,” so is the 
grandest gift of God in the hands of a 
populace that worships Mammon, ‘‘ whose 
god is their belly.” Have we sucha peo- 
ple to deal with? That's the issue which 
‘‘the Falls question” has opened. The 
politician who votes against the rescue of 
Niagara virtually expresses just such ap 
estimate of his constituency. 
Burrato, N. ¥. 





LONGFELLOW AND HIS SUC- 
CESSORS 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





One knowing Charlies Sumner cannot 
hear of the death of Longfellow without 
remembering the life-long tender friend- 
ship which existed between the two. I re- 
call a Summer evening in the last year of 
Mr. Sumner's life, when he took from his 
pocket a letter he bad that day received from 
Longfellow, written at Nahant. In it the 
poet begged Sumner to come, reminding 
him of the accustomed chair, the evening 
chats, the old wine that awaited him Luy- 
ing the letter down, Mr. Sumner dwelt long 
upon the exceeding loveliness of the char- 
acter of his friend, in words of eloquence,en- 
thusiasm, and tender affection, such as few 
men ever utter of another. The same 
eloquent tenderness touched the. mem- 
ory of the noble and ever-beloved wife of 
the poet, whom terrible Death snatched 
away at her prime, and also her children. 
‘I am sure I love them all,” he said; 
“but I am afraid I love best the 
little girl who puts her arms around 
my neck and tells me she is glad I bave 
come.” The memory of those words, so 
full of lofty and loving manhood, adds to 
the tenderness of the verse which Longfel- 
low wrote when Sumner died. It was to 
Charles Sumner that. he addressed this 
sonnet: 

“ River that stealest with such sflent pace 

Around the City of the Dead, where lies 

A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 

Shall see no more in his accustomed place, 

Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace, 

And say good-night, for now the western skies 

Are red with sunset, and gray mists arise 

Like damps that gather on a dead man's face. 

Good-night! Good-night! as we so oft have said 

Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 

That are no more, and shall no more return. 

Thou hast but taken thy light and gone to-bed; 

I stay a little longer, as one stays 

To cover up the emibers that still burn.” 
Nothing in Longfellow’s life is more touch- 
ing and nothing proves him greater than 
the wonderfully close and affectionate rela- 
tion which existed between him and little 
children to the close of his life. 

What tribute to exalted character could 
have been more spobtaneous or more sig- 
nificant than the Children’s Longfellow 
Day, in the great public schools of the 
land? What gift could be more appro- 
priately affectionate than the gift of the 
Cambridge Children’s Chair, made from the 
old horse-chestnut tree in Brattle Street, 
which he had made famous in bis “‘ Village 
Blacksmith.” His finest, yet simplest son- 
net draws its inspiration from child-life, 
when he says: 


“ As a fond mother, 
Leads by the 
Half. i 






the day ts o’er, 
little 





By promises 
Witch: hough mor teed: may tot mM 
So Mature deals.erish and takes 
u one. and by the hand 
to reat so that we go 
if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the the what we 
know.” 


He was greater in no moral quality than in 
the suppression of himself. As a poet, he 
closely resembles Sir Waiter Scott in the in- 
freqcencywith which he refcrs to hisown per- 
aenul experiences and emotions in his verse. 
Touching every phase of human exprrience, 
in every condilion of human life, he never 
found it necessary to make his own person. 
al feelings the central subject, nor himself 
the central object of his song. To the over- 
bearing egotism which poixous so much fine 
verse he wasastranzer. Elis most emotional 
poems were never drugged down by perron- 
ality; for, in writing for otvers, his theme 
was to him more potent than his experi- 
ence. It is noticeable that in the rare mo- 
ments in which emotion betrays him into 
strong personal expression it inevitably 
refers to the most pathetic and fateful 
facts of human life, as where, in the poem 
‘* Weariness,” he addresses is children, 
saying: 
“O, little feet! that such long years 

Must wander on thro’ bopes and fears, 

Must ache and bleed beneath your load; 

I, nearer to the wayside inn 


Waere toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary thinking of your road. 


“O, little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires; 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned 
With passions into ashes turned. 
Now covers and conceals its fires.” 

More lofty but not less pathetic is his ut- 
terance to youth in “‘ Moritari Salutamus.” 


“and ye who filled the places we once filled, 
And follow in the furrows that we tilled, 
Young men, whose generous heat ts are beating bigh, 
We who are old, and are about to dle, 
Salute you; bail you; take your hands in ours 
And crown you wih our welcome as with flowers!” 


What en example for the poets whose 
proudest cry is: ‘1 sing myself!” 

‘We have in Lougfellow one more high 
proof of the supremacy of character over 
the finest performance, His poetry, touch- 
ing human life at myrind points, is not a 
greater or dearer gift to his country, than is 
his own personnl memory; for his finest 
utterance was less the efflore-ccnce of what 
he thought than of what he was. 

The pang that struck through so many 
hearts at the announcement of Longfellow's 
death brought another, boro of a premon 
itory fear, which said Longfellow’s is but 
the first of the illustrious four who so 
soon must say good-night and farewell to 
human life. Alr we begin to query: 
How will our native Jand seem when it 
holds no longer the living Longfellow, Em- 
erson, Whittier, and Holmes?,.. Bryant was 
the first master in the first American 
school of poctry to depart: and, whoever 
may be the last, we know that the door of 
its mortal performance is about to finally 
close. Already we read speculations as to 
whom will fill their places. No one will 
fill their places. In the fine perspective of 
the past the personality of each genius 
will take on a finer and clearer outline. 
Imagination will touch each name with 
ever-new enchantment, and human expe- 
rience, in ever-varying phese of aspiration 
and enthusiasm, will bind each choscn name 
closer to its heart. This will be true of 
Longfellow, because he is exspeciully the 
poe: of what is sweetest and best in human 
nature. 

He is emphatically the poet of the people, 
equally the poet of men, women, and chil- 
dren. His art, often too fine for their 
detection, his cultivation, which so often 


transcends them, never lifts the bighest.- 


strain of his genius out of the range of 
their sympathies. This being true, it is 
idie to discuss whether he be a greater or 
smaller poet than Tennyson or Emer<on,. 
so far as his hold on. human beings is con- 
cerned. The average human crenture does 
not wish to have his brain racked with meta- 
physical verse, nor his heart torn by erotic 
thyme, nor even his imagination strained 
by long-drawn-out reflections of Nature; 
therefore, he leaves the “great” poets to 
critics and to commentators, or turns them 
over to the tender study of sentimental 
youth or of esthetic clubs, whose prime 
pusiness it is to peer ‘‘into the soul of 
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things.” He, the bappy, mediocre being, 


full of healthy wants and wishes, follows 
close on after the sweet and limpid rbythm of 
the natural singer, over the pleasant uplands 
and along populous valleys of daily life. 

Every phase of human life worth the 
living Longfellow has given us. Every 
type of human character worthy of emula- 
tion or of love—men and women, sweet, 
simple, pathetic, noble, chivalric; age and 
childhood; maidenhood and womanhood— 
to the finest gradation he has painted them 
all, till ‘‘ Evangeline,” and “ Minnebaha,” 
“Florence Nightingsle,” ‘“‘ Priscilla, the 
Mayflower of Plymouth,” “‘Helen of 
Maine,” ‘‘Sandalphon,” and ‘‘ Excelsior,” 
one and all, take their part and place in 
the people’s heritage from Longfellow. 
Fashions change even in poetry. Thought 
takes on pew forms and devices,to suit each 
age; but human nature in its essence and 
its attributes never changes. When the 
last of the five immortals named vanishes 
from earth, the door of the age shuts on 
the first definite school of American poetry. 
What the second school will be Time 
must tell. All we know is, that it will not 
be like the first. We know, also, thata 
dreary desert of materialism must be trav- 
eled over before this nation guins the van- 
tage ground of a loftier and more devout era 
than now exists. Competence, aloofness 
from necessity, leisure, opportunity for re- 
pose and for reflection, after experience and 
the mastery of human types—each is as in- 
dispensable to the poet as is the mystic 
vision and the creative soul itself. Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier lived, 
moved, thought, and wrought out of such 
conditions. 

“Farewell, proud world, I’m going 
home,” softly cried Emerson, as he set his 
face toward Concord, out of whose sylvan 
silences sir ce have flowed the oracles of the 
suge, the seer, and the Pan-notes of the 
singer. 

As mothers count the pretty noses of 
their children, so editors and reviewers are 
alrendy busy naming the names of the 
poets whose poetical caliber they fancy 
time will stretch to the dimtnsions of the 
fast-vanishing masters. Somebody will 
live to know just how mistaken you are. 
In the first place, there are too many 

*‘poeis,” just as there are vastly too many 

Chinese for the highest advantage of their 
race. Compare the amount of readuble 
verse, not devoid of positive merit, pub- 
lished to-day with the amount printed 
at the time that the boy Longfellow 
reached the seventh heaven at the first sicht 
of his first printed lines. A comparatively 
unknown nian, of the finest genius and 
learning, referring to a volume of poems 
published recently by a younger man (pub- 
lished, yet scarcely noticed), said: ‘ There 
is enough of absolute poetry in that book 
to have made a man’s fame and fortune 
thirty years ago; but how many will hear cf 
it or care’ for it to-day? A dozen, per- 
haps; they the poet’s personal friends.” 

This was the extremest statement of a fact; 
but it is true in essence, if not in degree, 
of all the poetry and of very much of the 
prose published by contemporary writers. 
We had to live to our own era to realize it 
to be overwhelmingly true that of the 

making of books there is no end. But the 
multitude of writers and the multiplicity 
of books is not more appalling than is the 
materialism, if not the mechanism, out of 
which they are evolved. A thousand use 
ful ‘books in prose may be manufactured 
without detriment to knowledge, or even 
to art, or to the understandings of 
those who read them; but poetry can 
suffer no such indignity. Poetry is not 
made. Itis born. It is inspiration, or it 
is not poetry. It may be poor, it may be 
very limited; but, if it is poetry, it is not 
produced by any mere act of will. After- 
ward it may take on polish, the finest forms 
of art; but in its inception, in its creation 
it must be spontaneous to be poetry. Here 
we strike the bane of the secondary authors 
of to-iay. The land teems with writers 
who, with the most facile and fatal facility, 
are making verse. One need not look far 
in leading vehicles of enrrect literature to 
find page after pxge of manufactured verse 
from men and women Who yeats ago be- 
gan to sing in the fullpess and sweetness of 
exalted inspiration. Alas! that so often 
this must be the unwelcome and ivevitable 








‘aspiration, stifled at its first breath, or 





result of the never-ending bread-and-butter 
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struggle. Poetry divine as human lan- 
guage could express has not always sup- 
plied an empty larder nor paid a nng 
ging or importunate debt, as the 
histories of some of earth’s greatest 
singers bear witness. But, aside from the 
singers who are the servants of necessity, 
the land teems with thrifty writers of 
clever verse who drive their Pegasus as 
they might a mule, just to turna peppy. 
It has been told of a woman who, out of the 
overflow of her emotion, the fineness of her 
perception and her utterance, once wrote 
verse exquisite in its way s has ever been 
privted in the English language, that of late 
years she has said: ‘‘ Only get a name and 
you can print anything anywhere.” One 
reads the glib, the graceful, but soulless 
lines which she prints broadcast to-lay, 
and it is impossible to disbelieve her. 

Nor is this scarcely less true of the men 
whose names are constantly given in re 
views as the successors of our elder pocts. 
Literature has become to them more or less 
a trade and the mark of the market is visi- 
bly set upon nearly all that they do. Men 
who in rare moments of inspiration gave the 
world in the past occasional poems whose 
fineness of thought and fitness of form 
seem to hold the quality of immortality 
are now consumed by editing, by novel 
writing, by the drudgery of the literary or 
tbe pecuniary hack. There is only so much 
of the very strongest or finest of us all, 
and the life-force or the thought-force con- 
sumed in the tug of earning one’s daily 
bread often leaves little or nothing for the 


for the inspiration whose finest springs 
were drained at their very source. 
If the true end of poetry ‘‘ is to awaken men 
to the divine side of things, to bear witness 
to the beauty that clothes the outer world, 
the nobility that lies often obscured in 
human souls; to call forth sympathy for 
neglected truths, for noble but oppressed 
persons, for down-trodden causes, and to 
make men feel that through all outward 
beauty and all pure inward affection Gop 
Hower is addressing ” where ip 
this uttermost consecration: baptized 


Milton, touched Wordsworth, which veins , 


Emerson, Longfellow, and Whittier, and at 
rarer intervals Lowell and Holmes, where 
in the succeeding generation is our great 
poet? And yet there is not a man or 
woman in the land who can lay claim to be 
in any acknowledged sense a poet who has 
not in some rare hour of exultation pro- 
duced a poem which holds in itself and in 
the recognition of the people the highest 
and finest qualities of poetry. One such 
poem proves the normal capacity of the 
nature which produces it. That so little of 
such rare fruit appears in the great 
yearly barvest of rhyme is the fault 
chiefly of the soil and atmosphere which 
nourish it. Figs do not grow on thistles; 
nor is exalting poetry ever begotten of 
vanity, or vainglory, or of money-need 
or gteed; nor of a deliberate purpose on 
the par: of any one to bea very fine poct. 
Thus the integral lack of American poetry 
is not a luck in mere color or form, certuin- 
ly nota lack of self-consciousness nor of 
self-assertion. It is the lack of the highest 
spirit which can inspire and exalt poetry, 


“The central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation” ; 


the consecration of the whole creative mind 
to the Best in the human and the Divine 
life. Our poetry has art, but it has not 
devotion. It may be “‘ esthetic,” but it is 
not spiritual. It may be “ finished,” but it 
is not spontaneous. In fine and poor de- 
gree it does not lack fit poetic form; it 
lacks the profound emotion, the spiritual 
belief and impulse, the moral force and ex- 
altation behind it, without which the great- 
est poetry is not possible. Poetry, like re- 
ligion, subsists on things unseen and eter- 
val; on things real, yet intangible to mere 
physical sight. ts roots fasten in the soil 
of daily human experience; but its flowers, 
blooming in the upper air, feed upon the 
rarest elements. 

It is not its boasted ‘‘ art” that has made 
current poetry so often thin and metallic- 
ally reverberating; it is the fact that art, 
however fine, cannot take the plece of in- 
tuition, nor of inspiration, nor of spiritual 
meaning. 

“Meo overborne by things seen”;men 
bowed by heavy weights of necessity; men | 


by the pride of life, however fine may be 
their powers or fixed their purpose to excel, 
can‘never be the real interpreters of the 
highest ideals of human thought. nor the 
masters of that loftiest strain of song which 
bears in it and with it forever the inmost 
springs of immortality. Doubtless, the 
world will continue to be flooded by verse 
of average excellence and monstrous pre- 
tension, broken and uplifted now and then 
by alone, fine strain that may pierce the 
empyrean; but America, at least, must 
gain a finer age, a higher era of living, of 
action, of thought, before any one can 
stand awed and enchanted listening to the 
omnipotent hymn, whose singer must be 
sybil and seer, preacher and prophet, as 
well as poet. 

In the jumble of place-seeking, of money- 
getting, of science, of philosophy, of mate- 
rialism aud unbelief, in the midst of which 
we now exist, the heavenly oracles are 
dumb. 

Who may say how long we must wait to 
hear the swan songs of the race? None 
may tell. But who that attempts to meas- 
ure the possibilities of our own vast conti- 
nent doubts the later genesis of its highest 
epoch? No mind can measure, no speech 
can tell out of what revolution, out of 
what transformation, out of what human 
passion and power, out of what throes of 
human love and suffering, out of what 
altitude of deliverance and triumph the 
Epic of the Future stall be born. 

Wasnrnoton, D. C., April, 1888. 





FIRST EASTER DAY. 
BY MARY B. BURNETT. 


Ix old Jerusalem the Easter Day was born, 
Stara for her foot at morn ! 
Stars for ber brow at night! 

And lilies for her breast as white as Nght! 





The Roman guards the streets in silence kept, 
The city dreamed and slept ; 
Did any dreamer see 

The splendor of the Easter Days to be? 


Only one woman in a garden’s gloom, 
Beside an tomb, . 
Saw angels watch and wait 
To figod with glory the sky’s eastern gate. 
She saw through tears, while Hebrew trump 
and psalm 
Broke the first early calm; 
Then to the soft, clear skies, 
Rose the dark smoke of morning sacrifice. 


And priest and soldier, Jew and Roman heard 
The quick commanding word, 
Tlie clash of shield and spear, 

The tramp of marching men afar and pear, 


And saw the white-robed augurs at some 
shrine 
Stand waiting to divine ; 
But ’mid the stir and mirth 
No seer foresaw what day had come to earth, 


Nor bow, with beauteous steps its hours should 
elimb 
The topmost peaks of Time, 
And flvod the land and sea 
With the clear light of Immortality. 


But, Pearl of Days, for thee we watch and walt, 
Wait at thy eastern gate, 
And watch for thee with love. 
Come, fairest morn, with white wings like a 
dove! 


Stars for thy foot at morn! Stare for thy 
brow at night! 
O day so sweet and bright! 
Thine is the joyful psalm, 
The Rose of Resurrection and the waving 
palm ! 
—————— ES 
THE RECENT REVIVAL IN AM- 
HERST COLLEGE. 


BY PROF. W. 8. TYLER, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue friends of Amherst College and the 
friends of learning and religion generally 
who have beard more or less of our recent 
religious interest will, doubtless, desire to 
learn more cf its origio, progress, and re- 
sults. The Lord has, indeed, done great 
things for us, for which, we trust, we are 
not only giad, but grateful; and it is for the 
glory of his grace, and notin any spirit of 
self-gratulation, that we record a simple 
statement of the facts. 

Our Winter term opeved, as usual, in the 
middle of the Week of Prayer, which was 
observed by general prayer-meetings of the 
faculty and the studeuts, evory evening, fn 
the small Chapel These ieétings were 








made selfish by the lust of the eye, sordid 





fully ettended from the béginning and 
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marked by an unusual hunger and thirst 
for spiritual blessings. Some of us who 
bad seen the most of” revivals in college 
felt and said that, if we could wituess one 
more such a blessed season, we should be 
ready to say: ‘‘ Now, lettest Thou thy serv- 
ant depart in peace.” Atthe same time 
union meetings were held in the village, 
every afternoon and evening, under the 
auspices of the Young Meu’s Christian As- 
sociation, with the cordial co-operation of 
the pastors of the college and the village 
churches. These union meetings, consist- 
ing of Bible-readings in the afternoon and 
prayers and addresses, followed by inquiry 
meetings, in the evening, continued daily 
for three weeks, and were attended by nume- 
rous conversions, which promise in due 
time a large ingathering into the churches 
of different“ denominations in North and 
East Amherst, as well as in the Center. 

The meetings in College were less fre- 
quent, but notless marked by the manifest 
presence of the Holy Spirit, nor less fruit- 
fulin their results. As early as the third 
week in the term we were surprised and 
delighted to see some half « dozen students, 
members of different classes, rise in their 
seats at the regular Thursday-evening 
prayer-meeting, and hear them testify to 
their new experience of the love of Christ 
in their hearts, and declare their purpose, 
God helping them, henceforth to live a new 
and a Christian life; and from that time till 
near the close of the term, in the meetings 
of the college or the classes, new converts 
were coming out, one after another, humbly 
but boldly on the Lord's side. Nor wasit 
less interesting or less striking to hear tiose 
who had been churchmembers for years, 
but whose voices had been seldom or never 
heard in prayer or Christian exhortations, 
acknowledge their backslidings, perhaps 
their fears that they had never been truly 
converted, ask the prayers of their Chris- 
tian brethren and consecrate themselves 
anew to the service of the Master. 

Besides the generul meetings of the col- 
lege (two or three cach week), which were 
conducted by the president, and the regular 
Sunday-evening class-meetings, each class 
had its little circles of prayer, which met 
two or three times a’week at the different 
private rooms, to epend a half hour or so_in 
praving for classmates and particular 
friends, and in forming plans and orguniz- 
ing efforts to bring them within the reach 
of sanctifying and saving inflwences. These 
direct personal efforts of Christian students 
in winning to Christ those over whom they 
had a personal influence, together witi like 
personal labors by the president, the asso- 
ciate pustor, and other members of thie fac- 
ulty, were greatly blessed and were a char- 
acteristic feature of the revival. On the 
Sabbath the most vital and central traths of 
the Gospel were preached (chiefly by the 
president), with a plainness and pungency 
never surpassed by the most powerful re- 
vival preachers in our great revivals of past 
years, and also a tenderness and pathos 
which those preachers did not possess, and 
the students listened as for their lives, amid 
asilence that could be heard end a ’still- 
ness that was felt, while those solemn 
trutbe, which Rowland Hill quaintly called . 
the three Rs (Ruin by Sin, Redemption hy 
Jesus Christ, and Regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit) were pressed home upon their cor- 
dial acceptance as the only way in which 
they could besaved. At the meetings on 
week-day evenings, instead of the preaeb- 
ing which we uscd to have in revivals of 
former years, much instruction was given at 
the opening, in the form of what might well 
be called Bible-readings, on the most prac- 
tical questions, on the foundation principles 
of the Gospel, on the way of salvation, om 
the Christian character and life, on the best 
means and methods of winning souls to 
Christ. There were no foquiry meetings; 
but on Saturday evening a Bible class, 
which the students had invited the Pres. 
ident to conduct, wasturned by him into s 
meeting for friendly and familiar confer- 
ence and prayer, to which he invited the 
college, in which he talked and prayed with 
them as a father with his children, and by 
which, together with his unwearied per- 
sonal conversations with them, they have 
been drawn into a confidential and frater- 
nal relation to him which is.as rare as it is 
mutually delightful. « 

We have not been careful'to number the 





people and I do not know bow many have 
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begun the Christian life; but I do know 
that not a few in every class seem to be new 
creatures in Christ, and not a few churcb- 
members appear to be greatly changed, and 
the wbole church and college has come up 
to a higher platform of Christian duty and 
privilege, of moral and spiritual life, and 
there has been great joy among us because 
of God's sanctifying and saving presence. 
Next to the joy which one who bas witnessed 
many such seasons experiences in the 
participation and promotion of a revival in 
college is the satisfaction of seeing how 
keenly it is enjoyed by young men who 
have perhaps never witnessed one, and of 
thinking how not ovly their memory of 
college life will be hallowed by it, but 
their whole character and influence will, in 
many cases, be transformed and exalted. 
This revival bas changed not only the 
heart, but the profession, not only of the 
new converts, but of older Christians. 
Three times as many will enter the 
ministry from the present senior class as 
entered it from the preceding class, and 
many who go into other professions will go 
into them in the same spirit with which 
they would go into the ministry or ona 
foreign mission. But, marvelous as are 
these transformations of character and life, 
they bave been wrought without any great 
excitement, without any interference with 
the studies, recitations, or routine of college 
life. Indeed, one of the most marked fea 

tures of this religious interest has been that 
the converts huve changed the whole spirit, 
purpose, and direction of their lives with 
such calm, thoughtful, and prayerful delib- 
eration that the state of revival has seemed 
to be only the normal Christian state, and 
Wwe see no reason Why we may not return at 
the begivning of avother term as we left at 
the close of the last term, and why the 
good work may not thus go on unto a still 
happier avd more glorious consummation. 
That it may be so is our hope and prayer. 
May it also be the prayer of all who read 
this narrative. 

But, while we sing of mercies, we must 
also speak of judgments. Scarcely hadour 
term closed and the studevts dispersed to 
go to their homes, when Walker Hall, which 
cost almost as much as all our other col- 
lege edifices put together, which contained 
our physical apparatus, our miveralogical 
collections, the archives of the college, the 
trustees’ room,.the president’s office, and 
all the lecture-rooms of mathematics, phys- 
ics, and philosophy, and which represented 
the liberality of Walker, Williston, and 
others, the wisdom of Stearns, the science 
and skill of Snell, and the life-work of 
Shepard, was burned down and is now a 
heap of ruins, It is a staggering blow, 
such as has never probably fallen on any of 
our institutions of learving. We will try 
to say: ‘‘ Thy will be done.” Nay, we will 
believe that whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love him. 

AMuUERST COLLEGE 





OUR ST. LOUIS LETTER. 


In my last letter incidental mention was 
made of certain notable legal contests be- 
fore the United States Circuit Court, in- 
volving questions of great importance to 
the public, the principal of which was a 
series of cases between the express com- 
panies and railroad companies, relating 
to the rights of the two classes of corpora 
tions as aguinst each other. Briefly, the 
matter may be thus summed up: The ex- 
press companies having built up ap exten- 
sive and remunerative business, certain 
railroads, which had before furnished the 
express companies transportation facilities, 
organized express departments of their 
own and declined to permit the old ex- 
press companies to use tbeir roads or to 
send express matter on their roads in charge 
of a special messenger or agent, except at 
arbitrary rates, which, in effect, drove the 
express companies out of the business. Ap- 
peal was bad to the courts, the express 
companies insisting that the railroads could 
not thus destroy their business, The hear- 
ing was bad, and some of the most eminent 
counsel in the land were present alding the 
court in its deliberations, 

The decision was recently announced and 
was favorable to the express companies, 
the court holding that it is the duty of 
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by special cars or otherwise, attached to 
their freight or passenger trains, as is re- 
quired for the safe and proper transporta- 
tion of express matter on the railroads, and 
that these facilities should be extended on 
equal terms to all who are usually and 
actively engaged in the express business; 
that express matter and messengers in 
charge should be carried by the railroads 
at fair and reasonable rates of compensa- 
tion, and, where parties cannot agree upon 
what that rate should be, it ts a question for 
the courts to decide ; that a court of equity, 
in a proper case, has authority to compel 
railroad companies to render transporta- 
tion service to the express companies, and 
afterward to ascertain a reasonable compen- 
sation and compel its payment. 

Of course, we give a mere abstract of the 
opinion, as reported in the city press, and 
perbaps a close reading may show some 
modifications; but it is sufficient for our 
purpose that the geoeral doctrine an- 
nounced is as stated above in Italics. This 
is a new departure in the history of the 
judiciary. It would scarcely be accurate 
to say that new principles were announced; 
but certainly the application of equitable 
jurisdiction to the extent above indicated 
is a step in advance, and, if finally sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court, 
will furnish a solution to many of the ques- 
tions of state and national control of cor- 
porations. 

The eloquence and logic of Daniel Web- 
ster in the Dartmouth College case in the 
Supreme Court of the United States estab- 
lished the principle that corporate charters 
were contracts between the states and the 
corporations, and that the Constitution of 
the United States prohibited subsequent 
legislutive modification or impairment of 
those contracts. 

As the business of the country increased 
and corporations increased in number and 
power, various limitations were sought to 
be thrown around the franchises granted, 
and often the people became restive under 
the encroachments of these aggressive in- 
stitutions. Generally, however, charters 
have been granted for long terms and at 
early periods in the history of states, when 
legislative carelessness or desire to induce 
development led to grants the effects of 
which were not foreseen and which in time 
proved very onerous to the people. The 
principle of no improvement of the obliga- 
tion of the contract riveted the chain and 
escape seemed impossible. No intelligent 
person can be unmindful of the struggle 
that for years past has been growing more 
and more marked between the people, on 
the one hand, and the corporations, on the 


other. Right of legislative regulation has 
been asserted and denied, ‘‘ granger 
laws,” ‘‘burdensome taxation,” ‘“‘rail- 
road commissioners,” “regulation of 


interstate commerce,” ‘‘ unjust discrimina- 
tion in freights,” ‘odious monopolies,” 
‘railroad tyranny,” ‘“‘soulless corpora- 
tions” are not infrequent expressions 
in the public press, and the pub- 
lic utterances of politicians, legislators, 
and lawyers during the past twenty years. 
The statute-books and late constitutions of 
the states are full of provisions for the 
regulation and control of corporatious and 
the court reports are full of cases involving 
the construction and constitutionality of 
such laws. The corporations have loudly 
protested against barassing and unnecessary 
restrictions in the laws, and the fight has 
become so bitter that it has assumed a na- 
tional importance aud is one of the vital 
questions of the day. 

When Chief-Justice John Marshail laid 
down the law, in 1819, that legislative 
enactments for the control of corporations 
could not affect the franchises granted he 
announced a proposition the corollary of 
which Justice Miller declared in his opin- 
ion in these express cases—+.¢.,that the courts 
would see that the corporation carried out in 
good faith their part of the contract with due 
regard for the rights of the pyblic. The tran- 
sition has been gradual, but the logic was 
inexorable and to-day we can find relief 
against corporate encroachment in the in- 
herent equitable powers of the courts. 
True, there may be difficulties in the way; 
but it is the boast of our civilization 
that the flexibility of our laws 
“leaves mo wrong without a remedy” 
and that our jurisprudence adapts it- 





every railroad to provide such conveyance, 






and development. If a court of equity 


cap prevent unjust discriminations against 
express companies by the railroads, and 
can ascertain a fair compensation for serv- 
ice, which it first determines is justly 
demanded of the railroad, and then require 
its performance, then why cannot the 
same court prevent such discriminations 
against any shipper of merchandise and 
regulate fair compensation in like manner? 
Why is this not the solution of the vexed 
question? The courts can say to corpora- 
tions: ‘‘ We declare it is your duty to the 
public to do thus. We require you to do it. 
A just compensation for that service is so 
much, which we require the individual to 
whom the service is rendered to pay.” 

If this doctrine be carried to its legit- 
imate conclusion and become the settled 
policy of the courts, we have interstate, 
stete, and national regulations of corpora- 
tions and of transportation inherent in the 
courts, If the scales are held in equilib- 
rium and a just regard for the reciprocal 
rights of the public and the corporations 
obtaiuos, we may congratulate onrselves 
that the question is no longer a legislative 
one, subject to the prejudice and passion of 
the hour or tothe influence and bribery of 
the monopolies; but this new province of 
the courts would involve such mighty in- 
terests and delicate questions that extreme 
carefulness should be exercised in the 
selection of our judges, both by appoint- 
ment and election. 

Another factor in this transportation 
problem is the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. If the nation carries out a 
comprehensive system of improvement of 
these great national highways, as at present 
proposed by the ‘* Mississippi River Com- 
mission,” the ‘‘ freedom of the road” in 
navigation will bring the railroads into 
competitive subjection. Do not imagine 
that Lam going to inflict on your readers 
corporations and internal improvement, 
both in one letter; but at some time in the 
future you must expect to hear something 
from a Western man about the Mississippi. 
Just at present it is behaving very badly, 
having overflowed its banks,-defied coutrol, 
and is sweeping death and destruction over a 
large area of country. The details of this 
overflow are, doubtless, known to your 
readers, through the Associated Press dis- 
patches. The suffering is great and the 
destitution of the sufferers appeals to the 
charity of the whole country. This 
appeal has never yet been heard in vain 
and it is the clearest proof of the one- 
ness of our country to see the more prosper- 
ous portion answering with’ lavish charity 
the calls of their unfortunate brothers 
This feeling of sympathy in suffering during 
the yellow fever epidemic, the Northern 
forest fires, and the national grief at Presi- 
dent Garfield’s death have done more to 
teach the North and South their mutual 
need of each other than twenty years of un. 
broken prosperity would have done. The 
dream of the little band of liberty-loving pa- 
triots when they first unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes and adopted the motto “HZ Pluribus 
Unum” will be realized all over this land, it 
can be truly said ‘‘And now abideth these 
three, Fuith, Hope, and Charity; but the 
greatest of these is Charity.” HawkEYE. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 





A FOUR DAYS’ TRIP FROM JERU- 
SALEM. 
BY JOHN ELIOT BOWEN. 


On Monday last we left Jerusalem for the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. We were quite 
a troop altogether. My two Harvard friends 
and myself were on the horses we had 
brought from Jaffa. Johu, the dragoman, 
accompanied us, and for protection we had 
a Bedouin sheik. This dark-skinned native 
is a necessity in this region, where an un- 
protected person is sure to fall among 
thieves. The sheik is paid by the Turkish 
Government, and obliged to be responsible 
with his life for the safe conduct of the 
party entrusted to him; and so, though a 
thief himself and a leader of thieves, he 
renders a perfect protection tothe traveler. 
Before us had gone our cook, mounted on a 
mule, carrying provisions, utensils, etc., 
and after us followed another mule 
laden. with our traps and accom- 
panied by two servants. With this retinue 
we left Jernealem, and. going down 





self to the varying demands of progress 








April 18, 1869, _ 

to see the Virgin’s Tomb. It is deepin the 
solid rock at the base of the Mount of 
Olives. Sixty steps lead down to the Tomb 
of the Virgin, and half way down the broad 
staircase we passed the tomb of ber fatber 
and mother and Joseph, her husband. It 
was very gloomy, but sufficiently impress- 
ive with mixture of scanty daylight and 
dingy lamp-light. We drank at Mary’s 
Well, and then were off, stopping next at 
Bethany. Here we saw the tomb in which 
Christ raised Lazarus from the dead. Of 
course, there is strong doubt in regard to 
the authenticity of both these tombs. We 
now passed on, not stopping again till lunch 
time. The country was barren, hilly, 
rocky,and presented a desolate whiteness, 
and the road was so rough that we had to 
walk our horses most of the way. Occa- 
sionally we passed a shepherd, clad in goat- 
skin and tending his flocks, or a Bedouin, 
who looked as though he would like to rob 
us were it not for the presenceof the sheik. 
After an hour for Junch, under a shady 
rock, we continued, and soon came to the 
most beautiful bit of scenery in Palestine, 
so we were told. This was a ravine of 


five hundred feet in depth, appearing 
much deeper from the road at the 
top, along which we passed. We 


were soon now in sight of the Plain of 
Jericho, with the Jordan threading through 
to the Dead Sea. We passed along by the 
site of ancient Jericho, destroyed once by 
Joshua, and a second time, when rebuilt, 
some five hundred years later. We drank 
from the fountain that Elisha healed, and 
then proceeded to the new Jericho, now 
called: Riba, the probuble site of the ancient 
Gilgal. A dirty collection of houses, a 
tower of thirty feet high, called the ‘‘ House 
of Zaccheeus,” and a Russian convent, make 
up the present village. We rode to the 
convent, which is more properly a hospice, 
where pilgrims and travelers find shelter. 
There was another party bere, and so we 
each had half the convent, a one-story 
building, long andlow. Back of the build- 
ing, under a large tree, our cook had put 
up his portable stove, and surrounded his 
charcoal fire with pots and kettles. In 
front were tethered the horses of the two 
parties, in all fifteen, besides a colt and two 
mules, and quite a regimental appearance 
they gave the place. 

The next morning two of us went for 
a wild-boar huvt. It sounds very fine, 
and certainly the experience was a novel 
one. By the time we had finished break- 
fast, the beaters and dogs had gone abead, 
and, with a fine-looking Bedouin for guide, 
we started to overtake men and dogs. 
After ao hour’s ride, we had overtakeo 
them all, and had come to tbe scene of the 
proposed hunt. We had a most startling 
corps of hunters. There were fourteen 
Bedouins, armed with long-barreled guns, 
heavy clubs, and pistols; and a grand Jook- 
ing set they were, in their dirty clothes, 
fillet, and bare legs. Their one striped 
cloak they bear as though it were the robe 
of majesty. Besides the men, there were a 
dozen dogs, of fierce, wolfish appearance. 
The buuting place was a long, winding 
ravine, at the bottom of which was a con- 
tinuous growth of reeds, underbrush, and 
shrubbery—just the place for wild boars, 
hyenas, and jackals. ‘The dogs and all the 
men but one now descended to the bottom 
of the ravine, being encouraged by vumer- 
ous tracks of pigs. The dogs plunged into 
the underbrush, the men hallooed, shouted to 
the dogs, threw stones, and all was excite- 
ment to us, standing at the top with our 
one guide. Jn a moment or two, we heard 
a most terrific barking, and thought it must 
be a boar, at least; but alas! it was only a 
fight between two of the dogs. The guide 
now motioned us to follow him, and he led 
us way down the ravine to a sharp 
bend, where all the underbrush had been 
burnt so as to make a clearing for 
the game and allow an open sbot. 
To this place we descended, and as 
directed by the Bedouin, sat with guns 
cocked, so as to command the forty or 
fifty feet of clearing. Fora short time we 
heard nothing but the twittering of the 
birds; but soon a distant bark and the 
shout of the beater reached us. Gradually 
coure, fog Re Tees 

the t . 

began te fly by us—wild pigeons and whirr- 

ing partridges; but we did not think of 





he valley of the Kedron, we stopped 


these, as our ears were noting the approach 
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April 12, 1882] 
of the dogs and our eyes fastened on the 
point from which the game was to issue. 
And now they were all, both men and 
dogs, almost upon us. There was a wing- 
ling of shouts and barking, and then @ 
rush, and out of the thicket came—a dog, 
then another dog, and nothing but dogs! 
The game were sleeping elsewhere that 
morning. We had had the whole hunt, 
with only one point lacking—viz., the 
sport. We went toa different part of the 
ravine, with similar result, except for a 
run after an imaginary jackal, seen by 
some of the beafers. He ran intea hole 
just before we came up. And thus the 
morning was passed with my first boar 
hunt. 

That evening our huntsmen of the morn- 
ing came to the convent to give us the 
Bedouin dance. It is similar to the 
Egyptian in many points; but, of course, 
the appearance is different, with the 
difference in costume. Then, too, the 
Bedouins have vo instruments, the accom- 
paniment being made by clapping the hands 
and keeping up sort of a wild growling. 
The leader is the only one who really dances 
at all, the others merely swaying, and he at 
the same time flourishes a sword and gives 
a sort of war-whoop. The performance 
was rather better than most of the national 
dances we have seen, 

On the morning of Washington’s Birth- 
day we arose at five o’clock, and at sunrise 
were in our saddles leaving Jericho for 
the Jordan. This we reached after a pleas- 
ant ride of about an hour andahalf. We 
found the idealized river a swift, muddy 
stream, with no beauty whatever. The 
mud of its banks was so soft and slimy that 
we could not reach the water directly; but, 
by climbiog over a pile of brush, we were 
able to fill some cans and bottles we had 
brought for the purpose. We did not see 
where Elijah and Elisha parted the waters, 
nor where Christ was baptized; for, strange 
to say, tradition has neglected to locate these 
occurrences. We now rode on to the Dead 
Sea, having a most delightful run of three 
or four miles over a level and painfully 
barren plain. In half an hour we were 
dismounted on the shore of the most 
remarkable body of water in the world, 
Here we were thirteen hundred fect 
below the level of thesea. The appearance 
of the water certainly conceals its character; 
for it was of a most beautiful and clear 
transparent blue. Quite a jittle surf was 
dashing over the stony shore and leaving, a 
loag line of salt foam. The deadly influ- 
ence of the sea that contains no life is ex- 
tended to the surrounding plains, which 
seem the quintessence of sterility and deso- 
lation. Pieces of bitumen and salt-encrusted 
stones and rocks line the shores. The 
bitumen may easily be lighted. It is not 
difficult to conceive the destruction of 
Sodom after a visit to the Dead Sea region, 
where the plain never stops smoking, and 
where the houses, if they had been built of 
bituminous rock, as they probably were, , 
might easily ignite. When Lot's wife 
looked back, and, stopping probably, was 
consumed, of course salt was found there 
as well as every where else. 

In order to fully appreciate the water and 
at the same time celebrate George Wash- 
ington’s birthday, twoof us went in bathing. 
The water was sufficiently warm; but oh! 
how salt and bitter. I got some in my eyes, 
and the burning pain was so great that I 
did not once think of the buoyancy of the 
water; Lut, after enduring the pain for a 
moment or two, I had to rush ashore and 
apply fresh Jordan water to my eyes. Even 
this did not stop the burning for an hour or 
more. 

We had lunch on the shore and after that 
started across the mountains to the Convent 
of Mar Saba. We were five hours in the 
saddle, passing over the roughest and most 
desolate mountainous country I have seen. 
The path fur the horses was often not over 
a foot wide, with cliffs above and deep 
precipices below; and it lay over and around 
and under mountains, among whose rocks 
even a Gowanus Canal goat could not find 
sustenance. In the five hours we did not 
pass @ single habitation excepting the mov- 
ing camp of wandering Bedoufos, the 
gypsies of the East; nor did we even see a 
shepherd tending bis flocks. High on ove 
of the peaks floated a flag to mark the spot 





where the Mobammedans believe Moses to 
have been buried. At last, after the hard- 









at tite Tove had, we oame to the grend- 


est part of the Kedron Valley, in the midst 
of whose rocky wilderness is situated the 
Convent of Mar Saba. For about a mile 
we wound along at the top of onéof the 
two precipitous cliffs that rise between 
two and three hundred feet directly above 
the dry river bed. At length, turning a 
sharp bend, we came suddenly upon the 
convent, built of natural and hewn rock, so 
marvelously combined that the caves can 
with difficulty be distinguished from the 
masonry. Stopping at the iron door of the 
walls, a string was let down from a loop- 
hole above and our government permit 
hoisted up and carefully examined before 
we were admitted. Within this door no 
woman is allowed; for tradition says that 
when woman sball set foot within the con- 
vent its walls will totter and fall into the 
abyss below. We entered the stronghold 
that deties the Bedouin, ever on the watch 
for an incursion on the treasures of the con- 
vent, and found ourselves iu the midst of 
an intricacy of stairways, platforms, courts, 
chapels, towers, and chambers that defy 
unraveling. We were led toa far-off cor- 
per and passably accommodated in a large, 
bare room, with stone floor and a broad 
divan of stone, covered with mattresses and 
runnivg around three sides of the room. On 
this we were each to ake our bed. Soon 
a Greek monk came to show us the sights. 
We were first taken to the cave where St. 
Sabas, the founder of the convent, in 439 
A. D., passed the greater part of his life. 
Here he found, when he. first came to the 
region, a fierce lion, which he soon mirac- 
ulously tamed to an obedience and life-long 
companionship. Then we saw his tomb, a 
cell containing the skulls of 15,000 monks, 
chapels old and new, a monk’s bare and 
dirty chamber, a palm tree planted by St. 
Sabas himself and bearing seedless dates, 
and the dining-room of the sixty 
monks now living in the convent. Among 
all the towers were cages about which 
fluttered a great many birds that are the 
monks’ chief care. The jackal also is their 
friend, and comes nightly to the ravite be- 
low to receive his food thrown down. 
Lazy, dirty, and shiftless in appearance 
were the morks we saw, and we took good 
care to fasten all the bolts of our door at 
night. The next morning I went to their 
service in the chapel; but was soon tired 
with its monotony. That comes from no 
music. 

Atten o’clock we left for Bethlehem. 
Three hours’ ride over mountains and bills 
brought us in sight of Bethlehem, high up 
above terraces for the vine and olive tree. 
The scene was no longer barren; for now 
wild flowers bloomed at the roadside and 
the flelds were green with wheat in the 
valley below the city. We proceeded at 
once to the convent or Church of the Na- 
tivity, an immense collection of buildings 
occupied by Latins, Greeks, and Armivians, 
and marking the spot where Christ was 
born, where the shepherds saw him, and 
the wise mev worshiped him. After lunch 
we pussed through the chapel built by 
Helena, the oldest of all Christian build- 
ings, and descen:ied to the grotto and saw 
where Christ was born and laid in the man- 
ger. The spot of the Nativity is marked 
by a marble slab with a silver star in 
its center, and a marble trough marks the 
place of the manger, now removed to Santa 
Maria Maggiore, in Rome. We saw also 
the rock-hewn chamber where St. Jerome 
lived and wrote, a chapel under which it is 
said are buried the 20,000 children wmur- 
dered by order of Herod, and some tombs 
of lesser saints. We visited some shops 
where beautiful work in mother-of-pearl is 
the specialty, and then started for Jerusa- 
lem, which we reached in about an hour 
and a half, passing on the way Rachel’s 
Tomb. And so ended our four days’ trip 
from Jerusalem. 

JERUSALEM, February 24th, 1882. 





Tus latest tramp is an artistic tramp, 
who infests London and peddies newspaper 
cuttings having reference to artists about the 
studios. He collects all the London and otber 
papers he can lay his bands on, cuts out all 
the paragrephs concerning a certain painter, 
and offers them to him for so much a para- 
grapb. As the artist seldom hears of the 
notice until it is too late to secure a copy of 
the-paper and as he is strongly interested in 
the matter, a bargain is ween are ae 
eattetentiog of both parties, - 
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COMPARATIVE DENOMINATION. 
ALISM. — 


A BERMON. 


PREACHED SEFORE THE PRESBYTERIAN SYFOD OF 
Kansas, 


BY THE REV. JAMES BE. PLATTER. 


“ and let us consider another to provoke unto 
love and to good works.” —HEsrews x, %. 





Success or excellence in others commands 
either our admiration or our envy. In those 
who are our allies, in a cause which lies nearer 
our hearts than personal ambition, these things 
call forth our admiration and applause. In_ 
those who are our rivals they are apt to stir up 
our jealousy and prompt to detraction. The 
writer of this epistle regarded Christians as 
bound together by such strong ties of affec- 
tion for and interest in the cause of Christ 
that a view of superior excellence in one 
Christian by another would not provoke to 
envy or bitterness, but would stimulate to 
greater zeal and diligence in the -Master’s 
service. Hence, his exhortation is: *‘ Let us 
consider the example one of another, that we 
may be provoked unto love and to good 
works.” I take these words as the theme of 
discourse to-night. I might use them in a 
way which would be applicable to any 
company of believers. In one sense we are 
but acongregation of individual Christians, 
struggling through many besetments and 
trials to follow Christ, needing all the help 
wecan get from God and all the inspiration 
wecan gather from the example of God’s 
people about us. -But we are something more 
than an ordinary assemblage of Christian peo- 
ple come together for worship andinstraction. 
We are, in our representative capacity, the 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas. We are here 
to deliberate and to legislate on matters which 
will effect the spiritual destiny of thousands 
of souls in our various congregations. We are 
here to gather strength and wisdom to labor 
successfully in this great harvest-field. It is 
from this standpoint that I desire to approach 
the theme suggested by this text. As we 
stand here, with our personal identity merged 
in the great Church which we represent, and 
look about us, we see standing by our side 
various other church organizations or denom- 
inations, which God has given us the grace to 
recognize, not as rivale or competitors, but as 
our allies in the great work of winning this state 
to Christ. Side by side with us in this great 
harvest-field stands the Baptist the Congrega- 
tional, the Episcopal, the Methodist, and a 
number of other Churches, whose minuistry of 
the Word we recognize, for whose success we 
pray, and in whose achievements werejvice. I 
propose to use this portion of Scripture, indi- 
cated as my text, as an exbortation addressed to 
us as a Church, calling on us to look out on the 
excellences of our sister churches, that we may 
be thereby stimulated, not to jealousy, but to 
greater zeal and devotion to the work the Mas- 
ter has laid at our doorto perform. It has 
been our custom to come ap to our presby- 
tegies and synods with our minds filled with 
our own work. We have bad set before us, in 
glowivg words, the rapid growth of our Church 
in Kansas. This view of our own work has 
been the just ground of thanksyiving to God, 
and bas, no doubt, inspired with hew hope 
many of us who bave come up to these meet- 
ings inclined to despondency and dist 
couragement. This is well. Our own work 
demands oar first thought. No farmer is justi- 
fied in neglecting his own field while concern- 
ing himself about the affairs of his neighbor; 
but, if the man who bas plowed and cultivated 
his own land and bas always been content with 
twenty bushels of corn to the acre Jooks over 
into the field of bis neighbor, which yields 
eighty bushels, it may prompt bim to use 
greater diligence and better methods. May it 
not be weil for us as a Uhurch, while striving 
to do our own work in a way which seems 
right to us, to look out with a sympathetic in- 
terest upon the work of our sister Churches, 
stimulated to better service by whatever of 
success we see attending their labors. In at- 
tempting to compare our own Church work 
with that of other Churches, it would be mani- 
festly impossible, in the time allotted to this 
sermon, to compare it with what is being done 
in all these denominations. Even if there was 
sufficient time, the presentation of so many 
facts would be confusing, rather than instruct- 
ive. 

L have, therefore, confined my attention to 
a comparative view of our work with that of a 
single church. In making this selection, I bave 
taken the Church which is represented in al- 
most every community where our own church 
is found, and which. in consequence, is do- 
ing ite work in exactly similar outward cir- 
cumstances, and encountering the same ob- 
stacles and difficulties, and, theréfore, forms a 
fair subject of comparison. I have chosen it, 
too, because its statistics are presented in such 
full detail that the materials for comparison 
are easily accessible. I need scarcely say that 
tite Gonomtantion to the Methodist Episcopal 
Cbureh, : 





The two Conferences of the Methodist 
Charch, the Kansas and the South Kansas, 
embrace in their limits the State of Kansas. 
Our Synod includes in its bounds not only 
the State of Kansas, but the Indian Terri- 
tory. In the comparisons which follow I 
have excluded our werk in the Indian 
Territory. Let us first turn our atten- 
tion to the work of these Churehes in 
gathering souls into the fold of Christ. We can- 
not make the comparison by charches in these 
denominations, because what would be called 
several churches inthe Presbyterian Church 
is grouped together under one charge or cir- 
eult in the Methodist Church and has only one 
designation in their statistics. Hence, we 
make the comparison by the number of effect- 
ive ministers in each body. The two confer- 
ences have in effective work 857 ministers. 
Our Church bas in the state 185 ministers en- 
gaged in church-work. I countih the Method- 
ist Church all who are enrolled as engaged in 
effective work in the state. I include in our 
Church-list only those who are marked in the 
General Assembly’s Minutes of 1881 as coming 
under the same conditions. These 857 Method- 
ist ministers received into full membership in 
their Church during the last year 2,242 
persons. The 135 Presbyterian ministers 
received on profession of faith 644. Under 
this showing the average per minister in the 
Methodist Church is a trifle less than 64. In 
the Presbyteriah the average fs a little over 
43. Lhave in thic taken no account of proba- 
tioners received into the Methodist Church, 
These figures include only those who bave 
stood their probation and been received into 
full membership, The Methodist Church re- 
ceived by certificate last year 4,153, and the 
Presbyterian 1,228. The larger number re- 
ceived by letter into the Methodist Church ts 
measurably accounted for when we remember 
that the Methodist Church largely outnumbers 
our body in this country and especially in 
those states from which Kansas draws her 
heaviest immigration. 

As to the permanence of this work and the 
net gain and loss for this period covered by 
this comparison, the statistics show the fol- 
lowing result (I have not the statistics of the 
year preceding from the Kausas Conference, 
hence, this comparison is made only with the 
South Kansas Conference). The South Kan- 
sas Conference lost.in total membership from 
the year preceding 1,880 members, and the 
Synod of Kansas gained in total membership 
512, 

We will ask next what these two Churches 
aredoing tn the matter of missionary and be- 
nevolent work. The 32,884 Methodists of Kan- 
sas contributed last year for missionary and 
benevolent work $9,343, and the 11,623 Pres- 
byterian members raised $5,780, making an 
average of a fraction over 28 cents per capita 
for the Methodists and 49 cents for the Pres- 
byterians. 

We come to consider next how these churches 
support their home work. In the column in 
our General Assembly’s Minutes marked 
“‘Congregational’’ are included ‘‘all moneys 
contributed forthe congregation, the salary 
of the minister, the support of the parish 
Sunday-scbool, the relief of the poorof the 
congregation, building and repairing churches, 
liquidation of debts, and current expenses.”’ In 
the Conference Minutes these objects of 
home contribution are included under sev- 
eral columns. I have gathered up care- 
fully these several items, and, as péar- 
ly as possible, have not excluded any 
thing’ from the contributions of one Church 
included in the other. Some small items diffi- 
cult to classify, owing to. the difference in 
Church polity, have been left out; but these 
would not materially affect the result. I find 
hat the 82,882 members of the Methodist 
¢Church in Kansas contribute for the same ob- 
jects as those included under our column 
marked ‘Congregational’? $392,721, or an 
average per member of $12.06. The 11,623 
Presbyterians contribute for the same objects 
$94,711, oran average of $8.09 per member. By 
this it will be seen that each member of the 
Methodist Church in Kansas pays to the sup- 
port of bis church §3.97 more than his Presby- 
terian neighbor. If the members of our Church 
contributed as much per head as our gister 
Chureb, we would have $46,148 more than we 
now do toward paying our own expenses, and, 
without cutting down the salary of a single 
minister, we would be able to dispense with 
all bome missionary aid and in addition pay 
into the treasury of the Board $11,143. 

If the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church is eo much poorer than that of the 
Metbodist Church that they are able to con- 
tribute only two-thirds as much to the sup- 
port of the Gospel in the midst of them, we 
might let this fact pass with Little com- 
ment; but I sppeal to those of you who are 
acquainted with the two Churches in Kansas 
whether the Presbyterian Church does not 
possess an avefage wealth per member one- 
third greater than the Methodist Church? A 
tolerably extensive acquaintanee with churches 
ip Kaneas during the last eight years has led 


















































































me to conclude that there is considerably 
more wealth per copita in the Presbyterian 
than in the Methodist Church. But, not trust- 
ing to general impressions of myself or any- 
one else, I have some statistics to present on 
this point also. It is true of Kansas, as of all 
other states, that the wealth concentrates in 


the towns and cities. Our city churches do 
and ought to contribute more largely to all re- 
Hgious or bevevolent work. Is it unfair to 
say that a city church, with a given number 
of members, ought to give from one-third to 
ove-half more than a country church of the 
same membership? If this be true, then the 
Chureb which has the largest percentage of 
members in cities ought to contribute the 
most toward the support of the Gospel. I 
could not make this comparison as to the rel- 
ative city and country population of these two 
Churches in the entire state. I have, however, 
chosen a district of the Methodist Church, em- 
bracing four counties, and have compared it 
with the Presbyterian Church on this same 
territory. I have called all places over 500 
inhabitants city churches, and all at points 
where there was a smailer population couvtry 
churches. In this district the Methodist 
Church bas only 36 per cent. of her member- 
ship in cities or villages and 63 per cent. fn the 
country. The Presbyterian Church, in the 
same territory, has 60 per cent. of its members 
in city churches and only 40 per cent. in the 
country. I think that ihe statistics on this 
point for the state would show about the same 
relative proportions of city and country mem- 
bers. If these facts be as stated, ought we 
not, as a Church, to raise more money per 
member for carrying on our home work than 
our fellow-workers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Cherch, instead of falling behind them one- 
third in the amount of our contributions? 

In the vext place, let us look for a moment at 
theanwunt of aid received by these Churches from 
the missionary funds of their respe tive denomina- 
tions, Thetwo Methodist Couferences received 
last year fromthe missionary funds of the 
Church $13,600. Thechurches of Kansas con- 
nected with this Synod recoived from the 
Board of Home Missions, to aid in the support 
of their ministers, according to the careful 
estimate of Dr. Hill, our synodical missionary, 
$35,000. Toald in supporting 357 ministers in 
active work in the Metbodist Church it took 
only $18,000, oran average of $38, while to aid 
in supporting 185 active min!sters in the Pres- 
byterian Cbhureb the least possible amount 
which would suffice was $35,000 .f Home Mis- 
sion money, or $259 per minister. 

The last inquiry we make is: How does our 
Church supply its churches wi. the ministry of the 
Word and pastorul oversight, as compared with tie 
Methodist Church? The expenditure of $259 for 
each winister in our Synod from the Home 
Mission funds is forthe purpose of aiding in 
secusing toevery church the benefits of the 
regular and coustant services of a pastor. An 
examination showsthat the Methodist Church 
leaves only a very few of the feeblest poiats to 
be supplied at ti: beginning of conference 
year, and that even these are generally cared 
for before wany months have elapsed, while 
we have in Kansas 59 vacant churches and 
1,578 shepherdless sheep in our fold. 

With this | close the comparative review of 
our Church work. I must confess to any of 
our Methodist brethren who may chance to be 
here to-vight that, to save them from the 
danger of indulging a vainglorious spirit, [ am 
sorely tempted to devote a few words to the 
shortcomings and imperfections of the Method- 
ist Church. 

I feel myself perfectly competent (as, no 
doubt, mavy of my brethren do) to locate 
accurately the mote in the eye of our 
sister Church, to give its exact dimensions, 
and to estimate correcily the amount of 
obliquity it imparts to their vision in theology 
and morals. I have examined the Revised 
Version with interest, to see if the severe pro- 
hibitions of our Lord in this direction bad 
been modified or removed. But, finding the 
language fully as emphatic as in the Old Ver 
sion, 1 have not dared to perform this service, 
however pleasant it might be to me and 
profitable to them. But, brethren of the 
Synod of Kansas, while we are forbidden the 
holding up of our neighbor’s sins and sbort- 
comings before him, there is no command 
prohibiting us from dealing with our owh 
failures and imperfections in the most severe 
and impartial manner. Let us now turn our 
attention to any defects in our work as a 
Church which this comparative review dis- 
closes and seaich for the cause and the 


remedy. When we look at the work of our 
Church in the inyathering of souls, 
as revealed in the first comparison 


made, and take into consideration the fact 
there mentioned that the immigration to Kan- 
sas brings a mucb beavier perceutage of 
Methodists than of Presbyterians, and add to 
this the apparent permanence of the work 
dove, we Lave no reason to accuse our Chareh 
or mivistry of great sloth!ulness or inefficiency 
When we come to acomparative view of the 
benevolent or missionary contributions of owt 








Chureb, we do mot find the comparison un- 
favorable. Bat when we come to examine in 
this comparative way all those particulars 
which have to do with our general ecclesias- 
tical management of our affairs and the sup- 
port of our home work, the contrast {s instruct- 
ive and almost startling. 

With a membershigp= possessing relatively 
more wealth than the Methodist Church, we 
give $3.97 less per*member than they for home 
work, or in the aggregate $46,148 less than the 
same number of Methodists. And when our 
generous Board of Home Missions comes for- 
ward to make good this want of liberality in 
our own members and pours into our treasury 
$250 per annum for every minister engaged in 
active work, we are yet unable, because we are 
still too poor, or because our ecclesiastical 
machinery does not work well, or from some 
other cause, to supply all our cburebes with 
preaching and have 59 vacant churches and 
1,578 members unsupplied with pastors. 

What is the cause of this and where shall we 
seek for a remedy ? 

In my judgment, these defects in our work 
are traceable chiefly to two things~visz.: 

1. The present mode of administering our 
Home Missionary funds. 

2. The failure of presbytery to discharge its 
proper fanction in our Church government. 

Let us examine these points in order. First, 
then, we turn our attention to the present mode 
of administering our Home Missionary funds. 
Let me here disclaim any purpose to criticise 
the Board or the secretaries in their method of 
administration. I gladly concede that, under 
the present system, they have done as well as 
it was possible. Some bave made much of 
the usurpations by the Board of the powers of 
presbytery. If i< could remedy the evils of 
the present system, I would be willing that 
they should take still more power into their 
bands. I do not suppose that the present Board 
are in any sense responsible for thesystem under 
which they administer this trust. My quarrel, 
let it be understood, is with the system, and 
not with those who may this year compose 
the Board of Home Missions or become its 
secretaries. I allege that our present system 
of administering our Home Mission funds tends 
to pauperize our churcbes, rather than to 
stimulate to self-support. The figures before 
given point strongly in that direction. Buta 
brief examination of our present sgstem and 
its practical workings will disclose/ this fact 
more fully. i 

Our method of obtaining aid from the Home 
Mission Board, as you all know, is to send an 
application to the Board setting forth the 
condition and needs of the Church, which 
must pass through the hands of the presbytery 
or its commit'ee, for endorsemeut or recom- 
mendation. The applications must state thet 
the Church bas asked for “‘the least amount 
which will suffice from the Board,” and that 
the amount named whieh theyare tocontribute 
is ‘the most that can be raised on the field.” 

This application is then forwarded to the 
Board, which has the power to grant, cut down 
in the amount, or reject, It would seem at 
first thought that these declarations of the 
Church that they asked for the least amount 
ofaid which would suffice and that the Church 
had secured fa bome contributions the grest- 
est amount that could be raised, and the pres- 
byterial endorsement would secure the Board 
from excessive demands upon its treasury. But 
experience shows that these expressions, “the 
least amount which is necessary’ and “ the 
greatest amount which can be raieed’ can be 
expanded to cover almost any condition of 
ability inthe Church andevery possible degree 
of neod in the vase of the minister. When 
Presbytery comes to consider the case, it knows 
that the minister needs all that bas been asked 
in his behalf. In addition to this, it simply 
knows that there was s great fund 
of nearly $100,000 raised for Home 
Mission work last year; it knows, be- 
sides, that there are growing demands 
upon this fund all over our rapidly developing 
country; but it bas no idea how much of this 
fund, in consideration of other demands, 
ought tobe spent on ite work. Not a line 
is ever published, so farasI am aware, by the 
Board to show what will probably be needed 
during the year in the various parts of the 
land. Why should Presbytery cut down a 
needy brother’s application, when, as far as it 
can see, it may be causing bio to suffer depri- 
vation needlessly? Had it not better, is the 
thought of the majority of members, simply 
endorse for whatis asked to the Boaid, and 
le: those who have the real facts about all the 
demands on this fund and with whom the re- 
sponsibility reste decide whether or not it 
must be reduced? So under our present sys 
tem it amounts to this, that every church, asa 
rule, asks for the moat it thinks it can get, and 
Presbytery parses it on to the Board as it 
came into its bands, with the proper endorse- 
meut attached. Te iNustrate the work- 
ings of our present system, let us 
suppose a case, the like of which is coming 
before our presbyteries constantly. A church 
makes aa application, im due form, with all 
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statements of diligenee tn raising money and 
the necessity of the case properly set forth, 
asking for $400 in ald of its pastor. The com- 
mittee of Presbytery suggests that this is an 
upbusually large amount, and proposes to re- 
duce ft, under the plea that the funds of the 
Board will not admit of such a heavy drain in 
this direction ; but the mivister or the church 
pleads special needs and exceptional circum- 
stances (and, by the way, almost all cases are 
special and extraordinary) and cannot be made 
to see why their application should be cut 
down to meet a supposed or possibly greater 
necessity in Alaska, or Minnesota, or some other 
distant quarter. The asssertion is made in 
Presbytery that in Colorado the churches get 
as high as $800 and $1,000. In some other 
quarter we are told that it is no 
unusual thing for churches to get $500 
or $600. Finally, the plea is offered that. 
inasmuch as the Presbytery knows that the full 
amount fs really needed, and cannot tell with 
apy certainty about the Board’s ability to meet 
this demand, why not endorse it as it stands, 
and let the Board reduce it, if absolutely neces- 
sary? After such argument, it seemsto be a 
gratuitous piece of severity to cut down the 
amount asked for. What is the remedy for 
this condition of affairs? [ answer: Let the 
Home Mission Fund be apportioned to the presby- 
teries according to their needs, and they be left 
absolutely free to employ it in the work of aid- 
ing feeble churches. Suppose this is done, and 
the applicant comes forward for $400. Pres- 
bytery can saytohim: “If we give you what 
you ask, we must take it from this other broth- 
ér,as needy as yourself, to whom we have 
allotted $300. If we grant you what you ask, 
we must cut him down to $200, in order to 
give you $400. Would this be fair?’’ Very few 
men would press their claims after such a 
showing had been made. Back of any ex- 
ceptionsal selfishness would be the sense of 
justice in every presbytery to prevent an im- 
proper distribution of the funds. Then, too, 
Presbytery, feeling the necessity of occupying 
new fields, would begrudge a share in ber limit- 
ed funds to the stronger churches and would 
push them on to self support more rapidly. 
To create any sense of responsibility in pres- 
byteries in this matter, you must place re- 
sponsibility on them. If this is done, I verily 
believe an era of efficiency in our mission 
work will begin sucb as we have not seen be- 
fore. As long as churches and presbyteries 
are kept profoundlyin the dark as to what the 
Board is doing beyond their bounds in the use 
of these funds, and the presbytery is left with 
no real responsibility nor apy criteria by which 
to judge of how much a particular church 
ought to receive, save its own statements, just 
so long will this fund be the great Home Mis- 
sion “ grab-bag,’’ into which every cburcb 
will thrust its hand and take ell it can get. 

Having, as I think, shown that our present 
system of administration of our Home Mission 
Funds is chargeable largely with the failure of 
our churches to reach self-support, I now 
proceed to consider the other cause of defect- 
ive work before mentioned—viz., the fuilure 
of I’resbytery to discharge its proper function in 
our system of Church government. Our Church 
at large has been for years perplexed in mind, 
avd burdened in conscience over the growing 
evil of a great army of unemployed ministers, 
standing over against a still larger number of 
vacant churches, the one asking for work and 
the other demanding ministers; and, notwith- 
standing this fact, the Church is scandalized 
constantly by seeing a great army of appli- 
cants clamoring for admission at the*door 
of every vacant church which offers a 
comfortable support, insomuch that some 
vacant churches, in terror of candidates, 
carefully keep out of the papers all men- 
tion of their sbepherdless condition and 
the seeking of a charge or “candidating” 
has become a reproach to any minister 
who engages init. This is on all sides con- 
ceded not only as an evil, but a growing evil. 
Many plans have been suggested to remedy it 
and much inquiry has been had as to its cause; 
but nothing has yet been done which gives 
promise of meeting the difficulty, unless the 
plan submitted by a committee to our last 
General Assembly should be found effective. 
This plan, submitted by acommittee of West- 
ern men, after the wise men of the East had 
puzzled over the problem and failed to hit 
upon a plan which would work, in my judg- 
ment, has pointed to the remedy of the 
trouble in laying upon Presbytery the duty of 
supplying every church with preaching and 
every winister with a charge. 

Whatever modification may be made in the 
details of this plan, the principle with which 
they start out, that the remedy must come 
through the action of Presbytery, is the only 
corréct one upon which to act. This commii- 
tee, in examining the subject, find three causes 
which, in their judgment, are the principal 
ones in producing this great evil: 1. Want of 
adequate support for winistry. 2. Lack of 
consecration on the part of the miniairy. 8. 
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For the first of these causes they can suggest 
no remedy and for the second unly a partial 
one. Now, if it is true that there are no special 
causes in our methods of church work to foster 
and produce this apparent lack of liberality in 
our people and this want of consecration in 
our ministers, we are, indeed, left without any 
help save the increase of godiiness and the en- 
kindling of new spiritual life. I have already 
pointed out as a partial cause of our want of 
liberality our wrong methods of administering 
home missionary funds. But,aside from this, 
I believe that both these defects—viz., the want 
of adequate support and lack of consecration— 
grow directly out of the third cause which they 
assign, the want of a proper method of biing- 
ing churches and ministers together. Now, if 
this should prove to be true, as I shal! attempt 
to show, that the want of adequate support 
and seeming lack of consecration on the part of 
ministers, both grow out of our defective sys- 
tem of supplying our ministers with work and 
our churches with ministers, we have come 
upon a question which is of nore consequence 
to the Presbyterian Church than any which 
could engage our attention. Let us look at the 
question of inadequate support as related to 
our want of an efficient system of supply for 
our churches. In the first place, it is very 
plain that our vacant churches will not pay for 
what they do not get. They will vot support a 
ministry which they do not have. Every one 
acquainted with our denominati n knows that 
as soon as a church becomes vacant there isa 
sudden ceasing of all collection of money for 
cburch work. No effort is made to raise money, 
save asmall amount fora chance supply. till 
anew ministeris secured. Thus all habits of 
regular giving are broken up, and after a little 
time the habit of not giving has become so 
pleasant that no:hing but the interest excited 
by an unusually interesting preacher is able 
to break it up. I verily believe that the de- 
mand for brilliant preachers in our Church 
comes as largely from the knowledge that 
church officers have that nothing but this ex- 
ceptionally attractive preaching will open the 
long-closed. pocket-books as from any real 
itching of ears for something extraordimary. 
Is it any wonder that, since Presbytery leaves 
achureb to settle the question asto whether 
it will bave preaching at all or not, that 
churchmembers come to feel that they-can 
decline to pay until they get just the man that 
suitsthem? Would not this question of want 
of liberality disappear from our churches if 
every church knew that, whether they chose a 
pastor or not, Presbytery would see to it that 
they were regularly supplied with preaching and 
would bold them responsible for the support 
of that ministry. Our people wouldwever get 
out of the babit of giving. We would not 
foster,as weare now doing, the feeling that 
members need not pay unless the minister 
suited them in all respects; but, again, the 
“want of adequate support in all cases where 
the minister is not a pastor, and, in con- 
sequence, the question has not been brought 
under the notice of Presbytery as to his sup- 
port, isa peculiarly delicate one. He is left 
to make his own arrangements for support. If 
he is urgent in the matter of asking for a 
proper support, his reputation for disinter- 
esteduess suffers. Now, if Presbytery, through 
some committee, would attend to this matter, 
it could be presented with the utmost frank- 
ness and insistence without giving this offense. 
I maintain, then, that, if Presbytery would 
take the matter of vacant churches iv 
hand and resolutely insist that every vacant 
church receive and support to the extent of 
its ability the supply sent to it, and see to it 
that this Church did its part in this matter, 
the want of adequ:ie support would disap- 


In the next piace, let us see what relation 
there is between this alleged want of consecra- 
tion of our ministers and the want of a proper 
system of supply. In what position does a 
Presbyterien miuister find himself, on entering 
the ministry? He bas taken on himself vows 
which be cannot cancel. Nothing but death, 
inability, or deposition can ever release Lim 
from his work. But when he asks ‘* What 
provision does this body, which places such 
heavy obligations on me, make for my con- 
tinued employment or support?” the answer 
is: ‘‘None whatever. You are expected to 
provide yourself with work and secure your 
own support.’’ Let us suppose a minister out 
of a charge feeling himself competent for 
work and desiring it. How must he proceed 
in obtamming it? The only way open to him 
is to write letters soliciting a hearing in 
vacant churches; but. ‘to his dismay, he finds 
that there is a growing sentiment against 
* candidating,”’ as dishonoring and degrading 
to the ministry, and that churches look with 
suspicion on a man who is seekivy a field of 
labor, especially it the case of unemployed 
ministers. Confronted by these two things, 
the irrevocable cliaracier of bis ordination 
vows, which forbids his turning back to a 
secular calling, and, on the other band, eon- 


The want of a proper system of bringing mim- y fronted py this sentiment against his seeking 


istere and churches together, 


* @ place, sappese that he turns to his presby- 
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tery and says: “ Brethren, you have bound me 
by my_ ordination vows and the law of the 
Church tothe work of the ministry for life. 

I cannot candidate fer a place. Give me work. 

1 ask only that you appoint me a place and 

provide something for my support.’ There is 
not a presbytery im our Church but what would 

stand helpless and dumbfounded before this 
very reasonable and just demand. They 
could introduce and endorse; do every- 
thing, in short, except to put him to 
wok. The committee mention in their 
report the fact that many of the spplicants for 
vacant pulpits are those who are either psstors 
or stated supplies, While this may, in part, be 
due to a spirit of restless ambition and desire 
for larger fields, {t isin more cases, I believe, 
a sense of dread, which haunts many of our 
ministers, lest they should fall into that 
“Slough of Despond,” the list of unemployed 
ministers. They watch every sign of dissatis- 
faction in their church, and, long before any 
positive cause of rupture arises, they are look- 
ing for some place to flee to before the storm 
breaks, appreciating the fact that, as one still 
in service, their prestige before vacant 
churches is much greater than when they fall 
into the class of ministers out of a charge, 
seeking a field. Cases are protably known to 
all of you where a mipister holds on to a field 
long after be realizes that he ought to go, and 
for this very reason. Tne very fact that 
every Presbyterian minister knows that 
it is very uncertain, when be relinquishes 
one charge, whether he will ever se- 
cure another, and that there is no agency 
in the Church to help him, fosters worldly- 
mindednexs and self-seeking and tends to 
destroy sincle-hearted consecration to the Mas- 
ter’s work. You are all familiar witb that form 
Prescribed in our ‘** Book of Church Govern- 
ment” for the making out of acall,fa which 
the phrase occurs: * And, that you may be free 
from worldly cares and avocations we hereby 
promise and oblige ourselves to pay to you the 
sum of $——."” The declared purpose of stip- 
ulating a certain fixed amount as salary is to 
free the minister from worldly care. Suppose 
that clause were stricken out, would not the 
very thing here sought to be prevented occur? 
And would you not expect the ministry, on this 
account, to become more worldly-minded and 
less efficient? But does nut the uncertainty 
and insecurity of every minister asto whether 
he will ever obtain another charge when his 
present one is relinquished operate in precisely 
the same way in promoting a lack of consecra- 
tion and a -erpetual restlessness? Perhaps 
the most forcible illustration of this would 
be to imagine the Methodist Church suddenly 
adopting our method. Suppose the Bishop of 
the Methodist Church should, next Spring, 
convene the conferences and make this an 

nouncement : ** Ye have concluded, brethren, 
to make no appointments this year, but to 
allow each of vou to work in the field to which 
Providence may direct him.”” Would not the 
state echo with the tread of Methodist preach- 
ers, rushing bither and thither over our land, 
seeking for a place? Would not the best 
churches be besieged by a throng of appli- 
cants, while the hard fields would be left 
uncared for? When they came up to confer- 
ence, the following year, would not there be a 
formidable list of vacant churches and unem- 
ployed ministers? Would you not anticipate 
8 decline in picty 1nd consecration among the 
ministry and a demoralized condition fn the 
churches? Let not our Church complain of 
want of consecration among ber ministers 
until she is prepared to secure to every min- 
ister work in the Master's vineyard. It is too 
great a strain upon the devotion and unselfish 

ness of any body of ministers to ask that, when 
the Church throws the whole responsibility of 
securing a field of labor on thém, they will 
— from seeking the best places attain- 
I reaffirm, then, my bélief that the failure of the 
Church to secure to every minister willing to work 
@ field of labor is the rvot from which grows the 
two branches, inadequate support and lack of con- 
secrulion, 

We come now to consider a remedy. The 
committee of the General Assembly submited 
a plan consisting of a series of rales, approved 
by the Assembly. by which it is sought to 
bring tacant churches and anemployed minis- 
ters together. I have before indicated my 
hearty approval of the methods suggested by 
this committee, It is with great diffidence, 
but with deep conviction. that I dissent from 
the exact end they seek to attain. It will be 
secu, ov examining the rules, that they have 
sought to bring unemployed ministers before 
vacant charchbes tosecure for them settlements 
as pastors; in other words, they bave sought 
to introduce an official system of candidature, 
which shall secure such ministers a hearing 
an provide for a proper compensation. The 
liw;\ation of. the term of service to two 
weeks Indicates this plainly. My conviction is 
that the aim onght to be to do thé work of 
supplying every church with the t ry of 
the Word, oad mab simply Ye afioed thas 
“= epportanity <«f hearing sandidates, 
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under sanction of Presbytery. Let the 


matter of the formation of pastorates 
take care of itself, and let Prosbytery 
use all its available force to do the work 
which lies before it. Use sll the methods 
there indicated for providing for support of 
the minister, the listing of unemployed minis- 
ters and vacant churches; but appoint sup- 
plies for not less than six months or more than 
@ year, and for the following reasons: 

1. Because, in sending a man for only one or 
two Sabbaths, you are not giving him work; 
you are merely sending him on a candidating 
tour. You leave the disagreeable features to 
ministers in candidating (save the odium of 
self-seeking) of being on trial, of belng tested 
only by a few sermons, and of constant unrest 
and homelessness. 

2. Because the great expense of this constant 
traveling would go largély toward supporting 
a minister ard family in comfort, if settled 
for six months or a year. 

8. Because, by putting a man ina place for 
this longer period, he could have a chance to 
do some work which would fairly test bis abil- 
ity. All our churches prefer to calla man of 
whose pastoral and executive ability they 
know something, and are distrustful of accept- 
ing a man upon the preaching of two or three 
fine sermons. A man who has done good 
work for a year in any charge stands a far 
betier chance of receiving a satisfactory call 
from that or some neighboring ehurch than 
upon a mere visit of afew days to a dozen 
churches in succession. 

Lastly, because, while this constant rotation 
of ministers, only two weeks at a place, 
through the vacant churches, could accom- 
plish very little good in these churches, but 
would, rather, keep people in a curious and 
critical state of mind, a year’s service of any 
good minister would be of lasting benefit. 
But some will say: “‘ Why, this is a regula 
itinerancy !” Granted. But an itinerancy in 
strict conformity with our Presbyterian form 
of government, The fathers who formulated 
our system of government knew but little of the 
conditions under which we are called to do 
our work. But, fortunately the principles un 
derlying this theory are in exact accord with 
the plan I have just proposed, while in our 
practice we have diverged very far from them. 
For instance, our Form of Government al- 
ways regards the stated stpply as the appointee 
of the presbytery, never the choice of the 
ehurch. Tbe old form, now almost obsolete, 
of churches asking “for leave from presby- 
tery to supply themselves ”’ is an acknowledg- 
ment that, of right, this duty belongs to pres- 
bytery. There is only one way by which a 
Presbsterian church rightfully can choose a 
minister, and that.is by making out a call to 
presbytery for bis services. Ali ministers pot 
called as pastors are, under the strictest con- 


‘struction of our law, authorized to look to 


presbyiery to give them work ; and all vacani 
churches, until prepared to call a pastor, are 
to look to presbytery to supply them with 
preaching. if I had the time, I could prove 
to you, I think, that every step we have 
taken in departing from the theory of the 
complete control of presbytery over both the 
ministry and the churches has lyd us only into 
fresh perplexity and embarrassment. In view 
of the facts p-esented in this discourse, some 
of which ate becoming very urgent, is it not 
time to ask ourselves, while we are praying for 
greater consecration and greater liberality, 
whether we areas a church so administering 
our affairs as to promote or retard the growth 
of these gracesin the hearts of the ministry 
and people? Ani if, when we come up bere 
to pray for en outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
and iucreased consecration to the work of the 
ministry, we see defects in our work as a 
Church, which we refuse to correct, because it 
may trench on our personal convenience or Jib- 
erty, do we not subject ourselves to the rebuke 
of our Master: “*‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I command you ?”’ 

But I must close. I have presented to you, 
brethren, in this fragmentary manner, some 
facts concerning our Church work which de- 
mand the thoughtful consideration of every 
member of this body. I have been obliged to 
pase over many questions which will suggest 
themselves to your mind~ in connection witb 
this topic, and have trusted to your knowledge 
of our polity and practice to supply illustra - 
tions and arguments on points upon which | 
bave barely touched. I eould pay no bighe: 
compliment to the Christian character and 
liberal spirit of this body tbanI bave done in 
venturing to speak, without a shadow of con- 
cealment or palliation, of these defects in our 
Church work; for, had I believed that our 
Church or ministry was filled with a nar- 
row and jealous spirit, and one which 
regarded fellow-Christians of other faiths 
as rivals, to be thwarted and outgen- 
eraled, I would not have dared to speak 
thas plainly. If I have seemed to any to 
have presented my views with too little difii- 
dence and have appeared ‘oo self-confident in 


| presenting opinions upon topics which have 


perplexed much wiser mén, I trust that, if I 
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am in error, the very audacity of my speech 
will provoke the answer which ought to be 
given. And may Jesus Christ, the great Head 
of the Church, so fill us with grace and wis- 
dom todo His will “that He may present us 
to Himself a glorious Church, not baving spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing; but that we may 
be holy and without blemish.”” Amen. 


Hymn Dotes. 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL BISHOPS. 
BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 














Bishop Grorce Buroess, 1809 — 1866. 


Hg was born in Providence, October Sist, 
1809; graduated at Brown University, 1826; 
was tutor there awhile; and then studied in 
Germany for two years. In 1834 he became 
rector of Christ Church, Hartford, snd in 1847 
Bishop of Maine and rector of Christ Church, 
Gardiner. He died in Hayti, April 30, 1866. 
His life has been written by his brother, now 
Bishop of Quincy, Lil. 

He published **The Book of Psalms Trans- 
lated into English Ve:se’’ 1839—1840 and *‘ The 
American Metrical Pralter,’’ 1864. From the 
former several extracts have been made. 

“ The harvest dawn Is near.” 
Psalm 126, lest two stanzas; rather widely 
used, * 

“ The floods, O Lord, lift up their voice.” 
Pealm 93, last three stanzas; adopted by the 
“ Plymouth Collection’’ and Dr. Hitchcock. 

“ When forth from Egypt's trembling strand.” 
Psalm 114; admitted by “‘ Plymouth Collec- 
tion’ and across the water by Mr. Spurgeon. 

His ** Poems’’ were gathered after his death, 
and appeared at Hartford, 1868, with a preface 
by Bishop Coxe. They include several by:nns, 
translated and original. Only one of these has 
gained popular favor, and that as altered by 
Dr. Bacov or Dr. Fiteh for the Connecticut 
Congregational ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns,’’ 1845: 

“ While o’er the deep thy servants sail.” 

This has met a want and is widely used; but 
not one in a thousand of those who sing it is 
aware that Dr. Burgess bad written 

“ Lord, in Thy name we spread the sail 

And ask from Thee the prosperous gale.” 
It is, dorfitless, improved by thechanges. The 
date 1840 is assigned to it by Dr. Hitchcock, 
probably by confusion with the author’s 
Psalms, to which it @oes not belong. Nothing 
seems to be known of its origin. 

As with his friend, Dr. Coxe, this writer’s 
productions are not found in the Episcopal 
Hymnal. If the fact in this case is less easy to 
be accounted for, the loss is also less. Dr. 
Burgess wrote correctly, but with no great 
force or fire. A favorable sample of his work 
is this version of Psalm 131, which was admit 


‘ ted by the Connecticut book of 1845: 


* Lord, I am not proud in heart, 
Nor of lofty eye; 
Nor above my lowly path 
Strive to walk on high. 


* Like an infant, meek and mild, 
I have learned to rest; 
Like a gentle, humble child 
On his mother’s breast. 


“ Thus, O Israel, trust the Lord; 
Trust Him and adore; 
He shall be.thy full reward, 

Now and evermore.” 
Were this not in an unfamiliar measure and 
had we not a stil] better rendering of the Psalm 
by Montgomery, it might be welcome and use- 
ful. 

Bisnor Joun WILLIAMs, 
of Connecticut, is much better known in other 
fields of intellectual activity than asa poet, and 
probably his brief dalliance with the muses 
ceased very many years ago; but in 1844—1345, 
when rector at Schenectady, be had printed at 
Hartford a miyute volume, “ Ancient Hymns 
of Holy Church,” containing forty translations 
of his own from the Latin, besides some from 
his British namesake, Isaac Williams. Iwo 
of the former were incorporated in “‘ Hymns 
tor Church and Home,’’ 1859—1860, and one of 
these passed into the present P. E Hymnal. 
where it begins with strange abruptuess at the 
third stanza : 

“ Once the angel started back.” 
It would bave been more complimentary to 
represent this Bishop by the other, which 
renders the famous “‘ Vezilla Reyis”’: 

“ Forth flames the standard of our King.” 


Bisnor Freperic Dax HUNTINGTON 

did some hymn work in bis Unitarian days. 
With Dr. Hedge, be compiled “ Hymne for the 
Church of Christ” (1853), a somewhat re- 
markable and interesting book. It contained 
three of bis own, the most admired of which 
begins: e 
“O Love divine! lay on me burdens, if Thou wilt.” 
In 1864, being then a Boston rector, he edited 
“Elim: Hymus of Holy Refreshment.” 

The ascription to him in sundry books of a 
rather popular song of favitation— 

Come, sinner, to the Goepel feast, 
‘O come without delay”— 
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is one of those blunders which would be called 
senseless and inexcusable if they referred to 
anything else than the authorship of hymns. 
This piece has been traced no further than the 
Baptist *‘ Psalmist,’’ 1848, where it fs credited 
to **Huntingdon’s Col.” The ouly known 
book which bears that name, Lady Seli- 
na Huntingdon’s (otherwise the Countoss), 
as it happens, does not eontain this; but an- 
other, by Charles Wesley, with nearly the same 
first line. One blunder paves the way for an- 
other. To drop the ‘‘ Col.,"’ change d to ¢, and 
disregard all chronological, literary, and the- 
ologic probabilities or possibilities was easy 
and congevial work for compilers of a school 
that is, indeed, somewhat out of date and 
credit, but not wholly extinct yet. 


Bisaor W1LL1aM ROLLIson WHITTINGHAM, 
of Maryland (1805—1879), whose memory is held 
in affectionate respect by all that knew bim, 
was a great scholar who admitted hymnology 
as a part of bis plan of studies. In his splen- 
did library, a legacy to the diocese, are some 
600 hymnals, end a huge MS. folio, in which 
he found the time and patience to inscribe an 
alphabetic list of I know not bow many thou- 
sand hymns. He also compiled a bymnal of 
his own, a “specimen” of which was printed 
al. Baltimore, December, 1865. Two transla- 
tions by him—one of Luther's “* Hin seste 
Burg,” the other of Meyfart’s ‘‘ Jerusalem, 
du hochgebaute Studt ""—appeared in ** Hymns 
for Church and Home,”’ 1859—1860, and thence 
in the P. E. Hymnal (897 and 497). They have 
not gone further. 

P. 8.—The biographical facts in “ Hymn 
Notes”? are seldom offered as of my own 
knowledge, of course. I take them from pub- 
lic and private sources which there recms no 
reason to distrust. “Johnson's Encyclopedia,” 
a work edited by eminent scholars and usually 
considered reliable, must be held responsible 
for the statement that Dr. Wm. Allen “* was 
chosen president of Dartmouth College in 
1817." Ieanhardly be blamed for following 
so respectable an authority; but Iam none 
the less obliged by Professor Hubbard’s cor 
rection. 

Leniew URIVERSIT?. 


Sanitary. 


FAMILY AND RACE QUESTIONS AS 
TO HEALTE. 


Tas Mormon question is now before the 
American people, and we believe there will be 
no rest until polyzamy is banished from Utah. 
We are glad that the breadth of discussion has 
started some other questions of grave import 
to American civilization and having great bear- 
ing both upon race vitality, public health, and 
public morals. It is not inopportune that Pro- 
fessor Morris (in the columns of this paper, 
Feb. 16th) draws attention to the “Christian 
Elements in the Mormon Delusion.” Equally 
apropos are two articles (March 9th and 16th)( 
by Dr. Woolsey on *“* Some Aspects of European 
Morals." While the title does not show the 
bearing on this discussion, no one can read 
them without seeing some of the facts which 
are closely related to the narriage question, It 
is high time that the attention of moralists, of 
publicists, and of sanitarians should be closely 
turned to those race questions of vital import, 
which are being tampered with in secret. A 
ehild born out of wedlock is no slight calamity 
for the state. A child boro in a system of 
polygamous wedlock Is also a misfortune, since 
government depends on the monogamous view 
of the marriage relation and on the sanctity of 
that family union whose heads are a busband 
anda wife more than on any other one condi- 
tion. 

Next in calamity is that barrenness which 
results from the deliberate uve of means fo 
controvert the law of race continuance. Next 
to this fs that other calamity which proposes 
to limit and control production by resort to 
sriificial methols. It is not without a sense of 
grave responsibility that Bishop Coxe said: 
‘IT bave lieretofore warned my flock syainst 
the blood-guiltiness of antinatal infanticide, 
If any doubts existed before as to the pro- 
priety of my warnings on this subject, they 
must now disappear before the fact that the 
world itself is beginning to be horrified by the 
practical results of the sacrifices to Moloch 
which defile our land. Again, | warn you 
thet they that do such things cannot luberit 
eternal life.” 

Dr. Thompson, of Catskill, in a recent ser- 
mon, while begging that Mormonism should 
havean end, says: “* The Mormonr are more free 
from the crime of child murder and ofher cog- 
nate sing than the most cultivated communities 
in our Eastern towns.” “ Property and iuxury 
and an unwillingness to do the duties and bear 
he burdens of life in this couniry are giving 
virth to the same sins which precipitated tne 
downfall of the Roman Republic. Family life 
is giving plece to club life aud the love of 














ebildren to the murder of children.” 
Pret. Wm. Goodell, of the University of 
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Pennsylvania, recently felt tt obligatory upon 
aim to speak of “The Dangers and the Duty 
of the Hour” in « special annual address. His 
subjects were *‘ The Faulty System of Female 
Education,” “The Decay of Home Life and 
the Unwillingness of our Women to Be- 
come Motbers.”” While others have discussed 
the question from a moral and social standpoint, 
Dr. Goodell, as ove of the most distinguished 
of American practitioners in a special depart- 
ment, treats of {t as a physical evil and a 
health and race degeneracy. I cannot do bet- 
ter than to quote some sentences from this 
address. “The greatest danger of the hour,” 
says he, ‘‘embracestwo sins, which defile every 
elass of society—sins which, like the plague of 
the frogs, creep into our houses and our bed- 
chambers. I refer to criminal abortion and 
the prevention of conception.”” “ It is not the 
immoral classes which I wish to reach; not 
those whose pleasures and profite come from 
vice; but the wives of our citizens, our fellow- 
ecountrywomen, on whose good morals and 
good health depend the prosperity of our 
country, and yet who are unwittingly tainting 
body and taluting soul.”’ 

Il am amazed at the very low standard of 
morality obtaining in the community on the 
sexual relatious. 80 low, indeed, has it fall- 
en that I have known clergymen commit- 
ting these sins in their own families 
and pbysicians of repute teaching their 
patients bow to sin. To these detestable 
practices do I attribute in a great mens- 
ure the geveral ill-health of our women. 
These flagrant sins I hold accountabie for 
much, if not fur most of the wretchedness and 
misery of thisland. Why ts it, asks a layman, 
that “io the regions of the United States 
otherwise most highly favored nearly every 
woman uuder forty is sick or sickly? Why 
is it, 1 ask, that the waiting-rooms of our 
gynecologists are crowded with so many queru- 
lous and complaining women—women with 
bdackaches and headaches and spineaches? 
Why do so many women break down either 
shortly after marriage or very soon after the 
birth of the first child. It is because, false to 
their vows or false to their moral and physical 
obligations, they are trylog either not to bave 
ebildren or to Hmit their number. It fs be- 
cause, by an immutable law of Nature, there 
are no harmless ways by which gestation can 
be interrupted or conception shunned. It fs 
because the wife, stuniog the most and most 
sinned againet, suffers the most.’’ She is not 
alove in the penalty. Besides moral results, 
which too often occur, men, too, become vic- 
time to the unoatural, aod American nervous- 
oees is nut coufined to @ single sex In 
tracing the less serious results of such 
courses, the autuor goes on to show how 
merital tofelicity and often divorce is 
the legitimate result. “Sex is a pro- 
found fact that underites all the relations of 
life and the fabrics of society, and it cannot 
be ignoied. The sexual tustinct is given for 
two reasons—to perpetuate the species and to 
rivet the tie betweea husband and wife, not 
only by offspring, but by mutual endearment. 
The conjugal relation is, therefore, twofold io 
its nature. It has moral as wellas physical 
expression, but so interwoven that it ts impos- 
sible to dissociate the one from the other 
without doing moral as well as physical herm.” 
Well may we listev to Polybius, the Grecian 
historian, who says: ‘‘ The downfall of Greece 
was not owlog to war or to the plague, but 
mainly to a general repugnance to marriage 
and a reluctance to rear large families, caused 
by an extravagantly high standard of living. 
In Rome, when childlessness was lauded as a 
domestic economy, the Roman Empire ceased, 
for need of Cornelian women and stalwart 
men. Public health and public morals alike 
decline when the great conditions of family 
life are superseded by *‘ the artifices and equip- 
ments’ of the adversary or a more advanced 
stage suspended by devices a little more 
Herodian. 





Sine Arts, 
THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
LANDSCAPES AND MARINES, 








Tax vame of Robert C. Minor bas frequent- 
ly been mentioned in this column and the 
promise of his pictures noted. This year it 
becomes a pleasure to note a complete and un- 
qualified success for this hard-working and con- 
sclentious artist. His large landscape, hang- 
ing on the east wall of the South Room, is at 
once so strong and so tender, so full of Nature 
and of poetry, so barmopious, both as to color 
and composition, that it is perfectly safe to 
give ita place with the score or so of really 
admirable landscapes tu the Exhibition. lo 
fact, there is po other landscape in the Exhibi- 
tion that possesses so well-balanced an excel- 
lence in all the qualities that go to make a good 
picture. There are pictures that are greater 
in parts, more pleasing in certain ways, plenty 
thet are more likely to please the throng ; but 
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this landscape of Mr. Minor’s, with its deep 
eky, its tender distance, its careful paloting of 
foreground trees, is good in all parts; a well- 
considered picture, that, by the charm of its 
complete harmony, grows on one. The one 
criticism to be made is in regard to the cattle, 
which Mr. Minor bas unnecessarily iutroduced 
and which do not look comfortable. They are 
hardly more than suggested, and yet one does 
not feel that they are properly proportioned 
cattle aud does feel that there is something 
wrong about their color and the disposition of 
their legs. 

It would seem that a man of Mr. Sonntag’s 
great creative power, a man who thinks noth- 
ing of putting lakes, rivers, waterfalls, moun- 
tains, storms, sunshine, forests, and meadows 
allinto the same picture, need not have gone 
out of his own studio for assistance in paint- 
ing a merry group of bears, and yet he has 
called in the assistance of Mr. Tait to put 
avimal life into his large picture, which be 
calls “ Fog Rising off Mt. Adams.”” In com- 
positions such as Mr. Sonntag hascreated—for 
they are a creation—bears properly belong. 
They are always there. None of the men of 
the Sonntag school ever create a table-rock, 
overlookirg a valley with mountains, but that 


a bear or deer instantly leaps thereon and ‘ 


complacently views net the landscape, but 
the spectator, Itiskind of Mr. Sonntag not 
to bave painted his bears with his own band; 
for now the admirers of both Mr. Tait and Mr. 
Sonntag are engaged in admiration aud we 
have, as it were, two pictures in one, each fn 
its way worse than theother, affording thereby 
a charming means of comparison, so that one 
may say of Mr. Tait’s bears ‘* Badin color, but 
better than Mr. Sonntag’s drawing"; and of 
Mr. Sountag’s landscape ‘“‘ Bad ip drawing and 
impossible in composition, but better in color 
than Mr. Tait’s bears.”’ 

Mr. A. F. Bunner has generally exhibited 
Venetian subjects that have attracted every- 
body’s attention and which have led the pub- 
lic to rate him ssa specialist. His versatility 
has, however, been well known to his friends; 
to all, indeed, who have studied the technical 
qualities of his work. This year Mr. Bunner 
exhibits a quiet bit of New England landscape, 
with the ford of a stream in the foreground, and 
a bridge, with overbanging trees and shrubbery. 
There are glimpses of a meadow distance, of 
houses, and suggestions of life to the left of 
the picture, and all under a Summer sky, deep 
avd tender and true. The picture is painted 
throughout with great power and ie certaluly 
one of the best works that bas ever come from 
Mr. Bunner’s studio. 

Thos. Allen, Jr., has two landscapes with 
Ggures in the Exhibition, and they are capital. 
Edward Gay hase refined and carefully-com- 
posed landscape inthe East Room. It is ad- 
mirable in ite atmospbere and distance, but 
weak ia the color and arrangment of its fore- 
ground. M. De Forest Bolmer has a rather 
gloomy laudscape in the same room. It is, 
however, excellent for its faithful rendering of 
clouds; and be bas also a seaside view, with 
gnarled tiees, which, being a small picture 
and rather delicately finished, the hanging 
committee bave consigned to a place near the 
celling. This last is Mr. Bolmer’s best contri- 
bution to the Exhibition and worth a hundred 
such canvases as that banging beneath, which 
bears the well-known signature of W. J. Hen- 
nessey. Thos. Eakins, whose figure subjects 
have generally been characterized by a color 
method that ruined everything, bas two pic- 
tures of fishermen, with their nets, in which 
there issunlight, greaty purity of color, and ad- 
mirable figure drawing. One of these is put on 
the floor and the other in a corner of the corri- 
dor. This isilland unfairusage. The removal 
of J. F. Cropsey’s Italian extravaganza, which 
bangs on the line in the North Room and is of 
no particular account, would have made room 
for both of Mr. Eakin's important works. 

George Inness sends a Winter landscape, full 
of color and of frosty atmosphere. It is a bit 
of realism over which Mr. Inness has thrown 
the spell of his charming manner, and its ex- 
cellent quality is a thing rather to be felt than 
described. The best things in great pictures 
cannot be put into words. Mr. Inness also has 
a hillside view, a picture splendid in its greens, 
tender in ite browns, full of light and of life. 

H. Bolton Jones is ove of the faithfal. He 
sees and he paints what he sees. Whether his 
picture be a tropical landscape, with a distant 
city, or whether it be a roadside pool, with 
rushes and tangle of briars, ove feels some of 
ite fidelity to Nature. In Nos. 119, 554 Mr. 
Jones gives the extremes of a wide range of 
landscape subjects aud shows himself a Jand- 
scapist who is not bound down to any particu- 
lar set of views. 

There are not many marine pictures in the 
Exhibition, but such as are there are of excep- 
tional excellence. There is magnificent work 
and no little study in M. J. Burns’s large pic- 
ture fo the South Room. Look, how those 


brawny fellows pull! Look how the force of the 
wave against boat and net are indicated! It is 
a picture admirable in color and full of power, 
There is everywhere the clear, crisp, luminous 








air of the sea. There is one blemish to the 
composition, however, and that is the boat 
under sail in the middle distance. The sky-line 
should have been left unbroken there. That 
distance was needed to give breadth and big- 
ness to the subject. Harry Chase, Arthur 
Quartley, and Francis A. Silver exhibit marine 
pictures that are quite up to the already estab- 
lisbed reputations of these artists. 

Attention has been called to No. 838 in the 
catalogue from the fact that it is a picture 
with good promise in ft. It is by Edwin F. 
Skinner, a youth of seventeen. It is a rather 
eonventional subject—a wood interior, with a 
waterfall; but there is great refinement in the 
treatment of details and indication of bigh 
abilities in the management of lights and 
shadows, The young artist, if he perseveres 
and does not allow himself to get into the 
beaten track of the minor art schools, will 
certainly make his mark in the world. Like 
most young artiste, be errs on the side of over- 
elaboration. 
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AN ANTI-CHRISTIAN PRAYER. 














BY THE REV. B. PIOK, PH. D. 





Tas Jewish ritual contains a prayer the 
origin of which belongs to the time imme- 
diately after the destruction of the Temple. 
When Judea was waste and Jerusalem a heap 
of ruins, the Sanhedrim was reorganized at 
Jamnia, or Jabveh, near the Mediterranean, 
under Jochanan, the son of Saccal, who was 
succeeded by Gamaliel II. Whilst the Jatter 
was at the head of the Sanhedrim, we are told 
in the Talmud Berachoth, fol. 28, col. 2, Sam- 
uel Pakuli arranged the eighteen benuedictions, 
before Rabban Gamaliel, in Jabneh, in their 
present order. Rabban Gamaliel said to the 
sages: ‘‘Is there none who knows to pre- 
pare a benediction against the Zaddukim or 
SBadducees? Then arose Samuel the Little and 
prepared it. This prayer, which now forme 
the twelfth of the so-called Shemone Esreb, or 
Eighteen Benedictions, reads now: ‘ O let the 
slanderers have no bope; all the wicked be 
annibilated apeedily, and ali the tyrants be cut 
off quickly : humble thou them quickly in our 
days. Blessed art thou O Lord! who destroy- 
est enemies, and humblest tyrants” (See 
** Prayers of Israel.” New York: Frank, 1871, 
p. 85). From the prayer, as it reads now, we 
can already see that it has been changed, for, 
according to the Talmud, it was to be directed 
against the Sadducees; but as it stands now 
in the Talmud it is also not original. We no- 
where bear anything of the Sadducees after 
the destruction of the Temple. Besides, as 
Léwy, in bis Talmudic Lexicon, informs 
us, the original reading was Minim, for 
which was substituted Zaduki, out of 
fear for the censorship. That this was the 
original reading we see from the same Tal- 
mudic treatise, fol. 20, col. 1, where it is said 
that, in case ‘‘ a reader errs in cne of the eulo- 
gies, he is not removed from the pulpit; but 
in case he erre in the benediction, concerning 
the Minim, he is removed, for he is suspected 
as being a Min himeelf.’? Thus the prayer 
originally read: ‘‘ Let there be no Hope to the 
Minim,” ete. That such a prayer against the 
Jewish Christians existed we see from Epiph- 
anius (Adversus Haeres., xxix, 9; ed. Patav., p. 
124), where we are told that the Jews three 
times during the day érapéivra: airowg xai 
avadeparlfover[rove Nalwpdzovc]; i. ¢., curse and 
excommunicate [the Nazarenes]. That the 
words of Epiphanius refer to this prayer is 
even admitted by the Jewish bistorian, Graetz, 
who remarks that Epiphanius, being by birth 
a Jew, is a competent witness that his form- 
ula was directed against the Jewish Chris- 
tians’”’ (‘* Geschichte,” iv, 434). Concerning 
this prayer we also read in Jerome “Ad Jsaiam,” 
vy, 18, 10; Vallarsiiv, 81: ‘*(Judael) nsque hodie 
perseverant in dblasphemitis et ter per singulos dies 
in omnibus synagogis sub nomine Nazarenorum 

th rT : A Jazyn Chr Sof ” Seealso 
“Ad Isaiam,” 49, 7; 52,4 sg. of the same import 
is Justin’s notice in his ‘‘ Dialogue with Try- 
pho,” ¢. 16: ‘They curse in your synagogues 
those that believe in Christ.”” As Gamaliel 
held bis presidency from about 80—116, we may 
trace the origin of this word to the same 
period, seeing at the same time in what rela- 
tion Church and synagogue stood to each 
other. 
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Ix his “History of the People of Israel” 
Dr. Bernbard Stade defends Jae] against the 
charge of treachery. He says: 

“* We ought not to find « violation of 
tality in Jael’s conduct. In the sense of 
power, the Canaanitish King bad evidently net 
considered that, before entering the tent of a 
nomade, he should secure himself by the usual 
appeal for a hospitable reception.” 

Yet the song of Deborah seems to indicate 
that she effered bim the hospitality of ber 
table before killing him. 
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Science. 

Horst is pleasant to many creatures; but 
it seems inconceivable to many students of 
of Nature tbat plants should have sweet secre- 
tions solely for the benefit of avimals and with 
no benefit to themselves. Hence the numer- 
ous guesses that have been made. The most 
popular one is that flowers need cross-fertiliz- 
ation, and that honey is furnished in order to 
tempt insects to be the unwitting agents in 
this useful thing. But sweets pervade ail parts 
of many plants, and this fact renders the 
guess, if even partially accurate, still cover- 
ing but s small part of the mark. There are 
sweet secretious from the leaves of the oak, 
the catalpa, and the poplar. The last has en- 
gaged the attention of Mr. William Pre- 
lease, who communicates an interesting pa- 
per on the subject to the Botanical Gazette. 
His idea is that there are aphides liable to at 
tack the leaves, and that the sweet secretions 
attract enemies of these iusecis, which thus re- 
ceive a ‘‘ retainer’ to attack the aphides when 
they appear. If we find no aphides or enemies 
of apbides attracted by the sugary glands, we 
may then infer that in palzontologica] times 
enemies of the poplar were more severe, and 
these glands more necessary to attract allies 
than now; and in this case we may look on 
these glands as the hereditary remains of past 
usefulness. These hypotheses are very pretty 
and have, at least, the merit of offering an ex- 
planation where none has been before at- 
tempted. , 


. ..Mr. Huggins, of London, has recently 
secured a photograph of the spectrum of the 
nebula of Orion, showing a new bright line in 
the invisible ultra violet. The picture was 
made on March 6th. He was justin time to 
save anticipation by Professor Henry Draper, 
of this city, who only a few evenings later 
also succeeded in getting a photograph of the 
same thing, before the news of Mr. Huggins’s 
success had reached this country. There is a 
curious difference, as yet unexplained, be- 
tween the two pictures. Dr. Draper’s photo- 
graph does not show Mr. Huggins’s ultra violet 
line ; but it does show a line in the violet (‘“‘h”’ 
of the solar spectrum) which is missing on 
the English picture. Probably some d'fference 
in the sensitive plates or intheir development 
is the cause of the discrepancy, which, how- 
ever, must not by any mesns be regarded as a 
contradiction. Dr. Draper would have been 
earlier in bis spectrom photography had he 
not been earnestly occupied with the much 
more 4ifficult task of photographing the 
nebulae itself. He was the first to obtain a 
photograph of the nebula, two years ago, and 
during the past season he has got several new 
negatives, one of which far exceeds anything 
ever done before, showing nearly everything 
that can be seen by the eye with a large teles- 
cope. 

...-Many plants either droop their leaves or 
close their upper surfaces at nightfall. In all 
cases the motion of the same plant is either 
always in one direction or another. Mr. 
Meehan records in the last issued volume of 
the “Proceedings” of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia that Robinia hispida, 
the common rose acacia. bas a double motion. 
Toward nightfall the leaflets, at that time 
horizontal, commence to droop. By dusk op- 
posite leaflets almost touch each other by 
their under surfaces. At daylight they re- 
sume their horizontal position, rising, how- 
ever, till by noon, on a warm day, they almost 
touch by the upper surfaces. Each leaflet, in 
fact, makes half the revolution of a circle in 
twenty-four hours, instead of but one-fourtb, 
as in the ofdinary cases of the ‘sleep of 
plants.”” It was further noticed that some 
leaves became paralyzed, from some cause, and, 
thougb apparently healthy so far as color indl- 
cated, wholly lost the power of motion. The 
whole observations confirm the suspicion 
already extensively entertained of the aval- 
ogy between plant and animal motion. 


..--Change by sligbt and almost impercep- 
tible gradations is not often morphological law 
in the individual plant, whatever it may have 
been in the laws governing the evolution of 
species in the past. In the recently issued 
“ Proceedings’’ of the Philadelphia Academy 
is an account of a willow, perbaps Suliz reticu- 
lata, usually with broad, ovate leaves, av inch 
wide, producing abnormal branches, with 
leaves as long aa the normal condition, but not 
more thana line wide. inthe normal change 
of leaves to bracts or sepals in most cases we 
find the same wide leaps, rather than gentle 
grades. 

...-Jm some remarks, recently, before the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 6 _ 
member reported that many root parasites~ 
like Aphylion, Epiphegus, etc.—germimated on 





roote; but when approaching obtained 
the great mase of moisture necessary to secure 
succulence from the soil by the aid of a mase 
of peeudo-roots or spougelets. The snow 
plant of the Sierras (Sarcodes sanguinea) was 
one of class of parasites, The 








Taz Symphony Society of New York closed 
its 1881—1882 season with the sixth concert, on 
Saturday night. Berlioz’s celebrated ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’? Symphony was performed under 
Dr. Damrosch’s conducting, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Lina Little, the Messrs, Theodore 
Toedt and Franz Remmertz, as well as an aug- 
mented orchestra and the great chorus of the 
Oratorio Society. Our limited space does vot 
permit individual criticism and we must con- 
tent ourselves and our feaders by character- 
izing this rendering of the French composer's 
famous work as one perfectly intelligent in 
the epirit of each detail and splendidly satis- 
factory in its effectasa whole. The orchestral 
numbers especially were played with the bigh- 
est degree of artistic elegance and correctness 
of sentimental expression. Tbe ‘Romeo and 
Juliet” bas been before this given in a some- 
what imperfect fashion in New York. Its 
complete production was a feature of the 
Cincinnati Music Festival of 1878, Selec- 
tions from it have been played in this 
city at other times and recently by 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic. Berlioz con- 
sidered it his Onest score, and simply as to its 
orchestration and in combining and contrast- 
ing of voices it should rank very high upon 
hie long catalogue. Nevertheless, in sustained 
musical merit it falls to endure rigid tests and 
fs to be found wanvting. Limiting the com- 
parison to Berlioz’s own compositions, it does 
not stand well beside the “Requiem,” the 
great ‘“‘Les Troyens,’’ portions of his 
*-Faust,”’ or even certain of his briefer scores. 
Itis a thing of shreds and patches. Its sec- 
ond number, ** Romeo seul" (which includes 
the brilliant “Seéne du Bal’), the exquisite 
chorus of the “ Copuiets sortants de la Féte,” 
and the succeeding ‘* Scene d’ Amour,” with the 
not less beautiful ** Convoi Fundbre’’ are rarely 
exquisite passages. We are obliged to turn 
away reluctantly from these to superb 
pieces of triviality, like the ‘‘Reine Mab 
Scherzo,”’ to page after page of the unin- 
teresting, the tedious, the unmusically, ec- 
centric or commonplace, however marvel- 
ously instrumentated or however served up. 
For the sake of fully one-half of the 
** Romeo and Juliet’”’ there ought to bea dis 
tinction made betwixt great music and good 
music. Much in Berlioz’s work must receive 
unhesitating praise ; a fair share of it deserves 
relentless condemnation from any judgment 
not dazzled by its extraordinary elaborateness 
of structure and sensational effects of instru- 
mentation. In saying this, be it understood 
that it is not the standard of any particular 
composer or school that is set up, but the 
transcendent standard of truth and beauty in 
music. ‘ 

----A wonderfully charming little operetta, 
modestly so classed, is “Der Lustige Krieg.” 
The Strauss family, and especially Johann, 
have sublimated the languishing inanity of the 
old waltz into « brief orchestral symphony in 
triple time. It may readily be conceived that 
a comic opera from the pén which wrote such 
delightful bits of orchestration and rhythm as 
**0 Schine Mai!” amouuts to little more than 
a chain of exquisitely gay or sweet dance num- 
bers, one after the other, and that the audiences 

e (Fifth Avenue seems to have turned from 
Patti or Madison Square parties to “‘ Lustige 
Krieg" ones) sit and tap their feet involun- 
tarily from overture to finale. The bright 
little work is exceedingly well played and 
sung at the Thalia, and must to many listen- 
ers be quite a revelation of the perhaps mis- 
applied talents of the renowned Vienness 
music director. 


-++.The last concerts of our different sub- 
scription series are now being nightly an- 
nounced. The sixth, by the Philharmonic Club, 
was a better one than even its excellent fifth 
and closed the season’s work with honor to the 
members. A composition which-for condensed 
and melodious beauty has few rivals in chamber 
masi¢c, Spobr’s celebrated Quintett in D, was 
performed, with mucb applause from the large 
audience. It was charmingly played, and no 
less excellently two pretty if not eminently 
original bagatelles, written by Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy for the Club. The Mendelssohn Octett, 
which closed the concert, is always interesting, 
as showing in the first movement a passion and 

enuine fire rare in its composer. Mr. Richard 
offman was the soloist of the evening, an 
artist who never plays but to please. 


++-eThe complete program of the May 
F-etival will appear in this column next week. 
The first mass rebearsal of the chorus 
was set for this afternoon in the armory. 
The public rehearsal for the last concert of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York takes 
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Personalities. 

Victron Hvao’s capacity for _ persistent 
daily work is unimpaired. He gets up before 
six every morning, and every day adds tothe 
number of his unfihished verses. “I have 
more to do than I have done,” be said toa 
friend, not long ago. “It might be thought 
that age weakens the intellect ; my intellect, on 
the contrary, seems to grow stronger and does 
not rest. It seems to me that asi advance my 
horizon grows wider, and so I shal! pass away 
without having finished my task. I should re- 
quire several lives still to write all that my 
mind conceives. I shall never finish. [ am re- 
gigned on that point.” 

.--»Mlle. Jeanne Bonaparte, the daughter of 
the late Prince Pierre Bonaparte, whose mar- 
age to the Marquis de Villeneuve Pargemont, 
a Legitimist, has been announced, is the sister 
of Prince Roland Bonaparte, who, by marrying 
the daughter of the late M. Blanc, keeper of 
the gambling tables at Monaca, raised the 
poorest branch of his family to the position of 
the wealthiest. Her father, the late Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte, was a first cousin of 
Emperor Napoleon III, while her mother was a 
fashionable milliner and dressmaker. 


....-President Arthur has nominated John 
H. Smyth, of North Carolina, as minister to 
Liberia, to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of the Rev. Henry H. Garnet. Mr. Smyth isa 
lawyer and is one of the blackest nn of his 
race. He held the same office jui_ prior to 
Dr. Garnet’s tenure and made an excellent 
record for four years. 


..--Mrs, L, A. Turner, of Boston, has pre- 
sented to Admiral Foote Post, G. A. R., of New 
Haven, a curious gavel. The head of the gavel 
is made from a piece of Farragut’s flagship, the 
“‘ Hartford,” and the handle partly from the 
famous apple tree at Appamattox and partly 
from a fragment of the Andersonville 
stockade. 


...-Ex-Senator Blanch K. Bruce, of Missis 
sippi, now Register of the United States 
Treasury, has written a letter to Senator Hoar 
complimenting him upon bis receat speech 
against the Chinese Bill and thanking him in 
the name cf the African race for the stand 
taken by him against race and class discrimius- 
tions. 


....-The Washington Star credits a member 
of the Mason Court-Martig) with saying to a 
reporter of that journal: “Iwould have a 
great deal of sympathy with Mason, and his 
family, too, if he had not said two weeks 
before he fired the shot that he was going to do 
something that would bring him $100,000. 


...-Dr. Schliemann has now free scope for 
his explorations. The firman which he lately 
obtained permits him to search the whole 
Troas. He intends to investigate closely the 
environs of Balli-Dagh, where ancient Troy 
was situated, according to Le Chevalier’s 
theory. 


.---Prince Bismarck has founded two putri- 
monies for his sons. One, with which the title 
of prince is connected, fe to go to Count Her- 
bert ; the other, consisting of the Pomeranian 
domains, with the office of Chiéf Master of the 
Hunts attached to it, will fall to Count Wil- 
helm. 


....-The Khédive of Egypt has lately con- 
ferred an honor upon Dr. Warren Bey, an 
American physician practicing in Paris, by 
making him a Commander of the Order of 
Osmanié. This fs in recognition of Dr. Bey’s 
professional services in Cairo. 


...-The Hon. Alexander H. Stephens was 
{invited a few months ago to visit the Senate 
Chamber, in Washington, and declined, saying 
that he had never crossed the threshold, and 
never intended to until be had official business 
in that room. 


...-Mrs, Johnson, of Baltimore, is mentioned 
among the visitors at Nice this season. She 
was the niece and heiress of the late President 
Buchanan and, as Miss Harriet Lane, did the 
honors at the White House during his Presi- 
dency. 


...-Mr. Yulee, of Florida, and Mr. Cilley, of 
New Hampshire, are the two oldest ex-United 
States seviators now living. The latter is in 
his uinety-second year and is reported to be 
dangerously ill. 

...-Tb6 Marquis of Lorne has presented to 
Prince Leopold as a wedding present a large 
painting of the city of Quebec, which was 
recently completed by an grtist of Toronto. 


...-Bishop Haurst,of the Metbodist Episcopal 
Chareb, is to deliver the two annual sermons 
on the Sage Foundation before the Cornel! 
University, on Sunday, the 16th of April. 

...-President Arthur and Vice-President 
Davis, both belag wifeless, Mrs. Keifer, the 
wife of the Speaker of the House, takes pre- 
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DENT. 

School and Gollege. | 
Tue destruction by fire of Walker Hall, 
the finest building at Amherst College, is a 
very serious loss. Chief is the irreparable loss 


of the Shepard Cabinet of Minerals, which was 
probably the finest in the United States and 





‘the fruit of the life-labor of Professor C. N. 


Shepard. The value of the cabinet must have 
been nearly a hundred thousand dollars, on 
which the insurance Was only fifteen thousand. 
The Cabinet of Physical Apparatus, mainly 
obtained by Professor Snell and valued at 
fifteen thousand dollars, having an insurance 
of but a thousand dollars, was also destroyed ; 
but this can be replaced with money, which is 
not the case with remarkable or unique speci- 
mens of minerals. We understand that few, if 
any of the meteorites were destroyed and that 
the choicer gems were cTilefly in a vault, where 
they suffered little damage. The building was 
insured for thirty thousand dollars, not half 
its value. The fire originated from the spon- 
taneous combustion of rags used the day 
before by women engaged in oiling the floor. 
President Seelye is trying to raise money to 
replace the building. 


.-+-The citizens of Amsterdam celebrated 
on the 9th of January, 1882, the 250th annivers- 
ary of the establishment of their ‘“‘ Athenwum 
‘Dustre.”” This school bas long been consid- 
ered as efficient as the state universities, but it 
was pot until 1879 that the government granted 
a charter enabling the city of Amsterdam and 
the Province of North Holland to create two 
additional faculties and to name the institution 
**University of Amsterdam.” The new uni- 
versity is in an excellent condition. The num- 
ber of its students is 577, or ninety-two more 
than the highest number in a state university. 
The faculty of medicine alone has 343 students, 
while the total number of medical students in 
all the three state universities is only 327—viz., 
158 at Leyden, 89 at Utrecht, and 80 at Gro- 
ningen. 


...-The Princeton College Library contains 
55,000 volumes and 12,000 pamphlets. The 
Hall libraries number upward of 16,000 vol- 
umes, making a total of 83,000. The arrival 
of the new telescope at Princeton College is 
looked forward to about May Ist. The gas 
engine to supply motive power to the dome 
and the electric lights has arrived and will be 
put in the east reom of Halsted Observatory. 


...-Daring the twelve years since the Unt. 
versity of Minnesota was founded the average 
attendance in the Department of Agriculture is 
said not to have exceeded one student a year, 
although a majority of the several hundred 
young menand women pursuing other courses 
in the institution have been the sons and 
daughters of farmers. 


----It fs formally reported that there are 
2,652 less than half as many seats in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia as there 
are children of school-age. 
appropriations has placed the school-board in 
the position of not for months having a cent 
with which to replace a broken window-pane. 


...- About fifty women graduates of various 
colleges recently met at Boston to discuss the 
higher education of women. It was decided 
that physica] culture is the great necessity for 
American women and the establishment of a 
department of physical education in the schools 
was urged. 

....-The delegates of the National Educa- 
tional Association who asked Congress last 
week for national aid for the public schools 
seemed to be agreed that an appropriation of 
$15,000,000 would place the Southern schools 
on a solid foundation for the present, at least. 


-...Among the nineteen graduates at the 
Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia last 
month three of the ladies were from Massachu- 
setts, two from Maine, and one each from 
Denmark, the Hawaiian Islands, and Burmab. 


«eeeThe colored people of Richmond, Va., 
are urgent in requesting that teachers of their 
own race sbould be placed in the public 
schools of that city. 


..«.-Ex Secretary Blaine has been asked to 
address the National Educational Society at 
its next annual meeting, which will be held in 
Saratoga. 

.-..The Rey. Dr. Burton, of Hartford, has 
been appointed lecturer for 1883 in the Lyman 
Beecher course at the Yale Divinity School. 


....-Swarthmore College, at Media, Penn., 
which was recently destroyed by fire, will be 
rebuilt and opened by September next. 


...-The Commercial Club of Chicago con- 
templates establishing a Manual Training 
Sebool in that city, at a cost of $100,000. 


....The school expenditures for next year 
in San Francisco are estimated at $840,460. 


.-.-The Burlington (Vt.) Medteal College 





eettence in Washington society. ' 


now has an attendance of .90 st.dents. 


The reduction in- 
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Ministerial Register. 
' : 
BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, 8. G., Walworth, Wis., atcepts call 
to Dell Rapids, Dak. 

BELLAMY, R. K., Chicopee Falls, Mass., re 
signs. 

BROOKS, E. H., Crown Point, Ind., resigne. 
CLEAVELAND, Grorcn A., Newton Theo. 
Sem., accepts call to Rockport, Mass. 
COMPTON, L. F., Rochester, Ind., resigns: 
GRAY, 8. L., ord. in Haskins, O. 

GUISCARD, U. B., Scotch Plains, N. J., re 


signs. 
LAMPTON, H. T., Rockport, Ind., called to 
Pigeon, O. : 
LISLE, W. M., West Somerville, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Stewart-st. ch., Providence, 
LYNCH, J. T., ord. tn Seottville, Va. 
MURDOCK, 8. H., Bradford, accepts call to 
Troupsburgh, N. Y. 
NOECKER, G. W. Stockton, N. J., resigns. 
as 5, tema Oscaz D., ord. in Cortland, 


READ, D. D., accepts call to North ch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

SQUIB. M., Bellefontaine, accepts call to 
Medina, O. 

STOWELL, L. 8., Holland, N. Y., resigns. 
WINN, W. B., ord. at Fort Collins, Col. 
YOUNG, Georee, Point Pleasant, Penn., re 
moves to Baptistown, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL. ' 

ARMS, Hiram P., D. D., died in Norwieh, 

Conp., last week, aged 82. 

BOYNTON, Nevemian, Andover Seminary, 

called to Littleton, Mass. 

BRADNACK, Isaao R., Black Creek, called to 

Little Valley, N. ¥ 

CHANDLER, Frepericx D., Alton, N. H., 

accepts call to Lansing, Micb. 

DAVIES, H. 8., ord. in Shawnee, O. 

EVERSZ, M. E., inst. in Milwaukee, Wis. 

GOULD, Evwm S., Providence, R. 1., invited 

to supply at Second ch., Keene, N. H., for 

a year. 

GREGG, James R., Hartford, Conn., accepts 
call te Colorado Springs, Col. 

HAMILTON, Joun A., Norwalk, Conn., re- 
signs. 

HERRICK, Epwarp P., 
called to Tucson, Ariz, 

HOUSTON, Ausert J., ord. in Grinnell, Is, 

HOWARD, Wiitiam, Poquonnock, called te 
Union, Conn. 

KELLOGG, Grorcr N., Jewett City, Conn., 
goes to Arizona, under H. M., Society, 
KERSHAW, Joux, inst. in Bound Brook, N. J. 
LANE, Saver E,, South Framingham, called 

to East Marshfield, Mass. 


Sherman, Connt., 


ch., Northampton, Mass. 

MANNING, Samvuet, Mercer, Penn., accepte 
call to Bristol Center,N. Y. 

MARTS, Wiiiiam G., Cambridgeboro’, Penn:, 
accepts call to Angola, N. Y. 

PERKINS, Henry M., Wythe, accepts call to 
Macomb, IL. - 

PIERCE, Joun Davin, Ypsilanti, Micb., ts 
dead, at age of 85. 

POST, AvuRELIAN H., accepts call to Berea, O. 

SEVERANCE, Mittow L., Orwell, accepts 
call to Ripton, Vt. 

UMBERGER, Jamzs B., Auburn Seminary, 
accepts call to New Haven, N. Y. 

WARFIELD, Franke A., inst. in Brockton, 
Mass. 

WASHBURN, Grorcr Y., invited to become 
settled pastor at Everett, Mass. 

WELLS, A. J., Napa, Cal. (Meth.), accepts 
call to Los Angeles, Cal. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BABCOCK, M. H., Auburn Semin called 
to Lockport, N. ¥. _ 

BROWN, Francis, Professor in Union. Theo. 
Sem., New York City, ordained. 

CLARK, J. H., Norton, Kan., resigns. 

CONWAY, James, Pocomoke City, called to 
Port Deposit, Md. 

DRYSDALE, Watrer 8., died April 6th, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged *9. 

KERR. Joum T., Wrightsville, Penn., accepts 
call to Lamington, N, J. 

Baljow st, Atrnevs H., Mount Bethel, 

enn. 
MUEDGCE, Davin, D.D., called to Peekskill, 


NEGLEY, T. 8., inst. in Ridgway, Peor. 

WADSWORTH, Cnanrtes, D.D., Philadelphia, 
Penn., died April 1st. 

WILSON, Groner H., accepts call to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WORRALL, Joun M., D. D., Chicago, DL, 
called to Thirteenth-st. ch., New York City. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
> Taomas W., ord. deacon in Brooklyn, 


COURTNEY, F., 8. T. D., Chicago, mm. 
accepts call to Boston, Mass. 


BAwene, W. C., accepts call to Burlington, 


BaeKy H. Ricwagp, ord, priest in Brooklyn, 


HUNTER, Joseru, died, recently, in New 
York City, aged 73. 

MITCHELL, Waren, Rutland, Vt. accepts 
call to Rye, N. Y. : 

MORS4s, Y. Perros, ord. priest in Brooklyn, 


ROGERS Grorox, accepts call to Paducah; 





v. 
WITHERSPOON, O. 
hee ' » Birmingham, accepts 


LATHE, Henvert W., accepts call to First. 





She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 234, 1882. 
CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA.—Manrk 
vi, 45—56. 


Norrs.—** Constrained his disctples.’’—Very 
likely they wished to remain with him, for his 
protection, or to share bis honor should he be 
proclaimed king.———** Unto the other side, to 
Bethsaida.”"—Other gospels say Capervaum or 
G ret, instead of Bethsaida. The places 
were all close together, on the northwest side 
of the Sea of Tiberias. “The mountain,"— 
The mountainous region near by. “ In the 
midst of the sea.""—This does not mean that 
they were actually equidistant from both sides 
of the sea, but that they were on the water. 
In fact, they were nearly across. “ Would 
have passed by them.’’—He waited to be ad- 
dressed, to test their faith. ** Distressed in 
rowing.”"—Worn out by the exhausting labor. 
“An apparition."—A ghost.—-—** The 
wind ceased.""—By miracle. “ Their heart 
was hardened.’’—It was not easy for them to 
anderstand his Messiahship. ** Their 
beds.’ —Pullets or quilts, not frame beds. 

Instruction.—The disciples needed constrain- 
ing to be willing to be away from their Master. 
Be with Jesus all you can; but go anywhere 
at bis command. 

Jesus wanted at times to be by himself. To 
rest, one needs to be by himself. Let your 
mother rest alone when she wants to. It will 
do ber good to get way now and then “ from 
ebildren and from care.’’ The constant pres- 
ence and attention to others becomes, at last, 
exhausting. Old folks and young need vaca- 
tions. Jesus needed them. 

When Jesus could not pray by day, he prayed 
by night. I[t rested him to pray. 

If Jesus needed the strength of prayer, 
much more do we. Always get time to pray. 
If we don’t pray, we fallinto temptation. Do 
not let weariness or lack of leisure be an ex- 
cuse for not praying. , 

Men have to work, if they are “* distressed.” 
They must work to support their families. 
Pain, toil, trouble are to be expected and en- 
dured. They area part of the natural order of 
life and discipline. It is through toil that we 
get success. If a boyor girl finds life bard, let 
him think that iti *good for him. Those that 
have no bard toil won’t amount to anything. 
It does not follow, because the windis contrary 
and things go wrong, that we are not io the 
line of duty. Duty may take us right into 
trouble, just as duty took these disciples into a 
storm. 

When the storm isthe hardest, Jesus may be 
close at hand. He is certainly close at hand if 
we trust Him, and he may be bringing deliver- 
ance. Jesus had his eye and his thought on 
these disciples even when they could not see 
Him, and He brought them deliverance at just 
the right time. 

We arein danger of not knowing our mer- 
cles when they come. The disciples did not 
know Jesus. They took him for something to 
be afraid of. Our trials, our sufferings may 
be our best mercies, may be Jesus in a slight 
disguise. 

When we fee] that Jesus is with us in the 
boat, that we have his care and sympathy, our 
souls will be calm. There will be a great 
peace, that will still any storms. 

It is strange, very strange that people will 
not believe. These disciples, who had just 
seen the miracles of healing and of feeding 
the five thousand, yet did not believe fully in 
their Master. It is very sad if any of us who 
know what Jesus has done for us, who have 
seen his life completed by his death and resur- 
rection, do not fully believe and accept him. 
Christ is one to be trusted, to be accepted as 
teacher and redeemer, If he offers us forgive- 
ness, we are to accept it and believe it. 

With them it was the strangeness, the uufa- 
miliarity with bis work that hardened their 
bearts. They did not understand what he was 
aiming at. They did not know what it was to 
be asuffering Messiah. We understand it all. 
If we do not believe Christ and take him as 
our Redeemer, our hearts must be very hard. 

It takes no more to heal the soul than it did 
to heal the bodies of the sick in Christ's time. 

Atouch was enough, with faith. A look is 
enough now to forgive sin, with faith. Those 
that crowded against Jesus were not bealed 
without faith. Those that believed and 
touched were healed. 

But you must touch, as well as believe. Come 
where Jesus is, where the people are going to 
find Jesus. Let them know that you, too, 
want to find Jesus. Tell your teacher or pastor 
or mother or father so. When the opportunity 
8 given, rise of come forward for prayers. 
Acknowledge that you are sick and need 
healing. 

lt is an excellent thing to follow the crowd, 
if the crowd is following Jesus. Is there a 
r.ligious interest in the Church? Then fall 
into the current of it, seek to get the influence 
and blessing of it. The sick people would no; 
hae been healed if they bad stayed at home, 
































Bevhtes. 


Tux Poet Wilde’s Unkissed Kisses are known 
in America as “ Oscarlation.” 


-++. Write plainly on all postal cards. The 
time of a postmistress is valuable. 


--+-A pew brand of cigars has been called 
“Balky Horse,” because they won’t draw. 


-++eIt is said “ Fortane knocks once at every 
man’s door.”’” In most cases it must have 
knocked when the man was out. 


--»-Nicaragua will enter the Postal Union 
May 1st. There ts nobody tn Nicaragua who 
can write, but the natives enjoy opening the 
letters of the American consu). 


+++ The first train over an Lowa railroad bridge 
smashed it in, This shows the folly of trying 
to put bridges together with flour-paste. They 
should be gummed with bandoline. 


++2A 8t. Lonis woman was pulled out of the 
riveron Monday. She said she was wading to 
Heaven, which was the biggest mistake ou 
record, as she was headed straight for Llinois. 


.-.-A French surgeon has mortally offended 
the dueling world of Paris by going to a 
recent meeting on the field of honor with 
nothing but a piece of court-plaster in his vest- 
pocket. 


--»-A brotherly Colorado ‘‘ Personal’’ reads 
thus: ‘ Mr. Orth Stein, the gifted editor of the 
Leadville Chronicle, arrived in town last even- 
ing. His remains will be shipped for home 
Monday evening.”’ 


....Bitting Bull is credited with remarking, 
in athoubhtful manner: ‘‘ What a pity it is 
that our forefathers, the noble sons of the 
forest, failed to pass an anti-European Bill 
early in the sevénteenth century.” 


--+.The Boston papers say the girls of that 
city have begun to wear police helmet hats, 
Then should the Boston papers warn the 
Boston girls. If they goto imitating the Boston 
police, they will never catch a man. 


«e+e First Swell: ‘I never did like ‘ May.’ 
Not nearly so pretty as‘ Mary.’ Wonder they 
don’t change the name of the month to 
*Mary.’”’ Second Swell: ‘‘Clevaw ideaw, by 
Jove! Make oystaws good to June, you know!”’ 


...“* My young friends,” said a wise,teacher 
to his pupile, “if God gives you'-talents, 
remember vot to bury them io anapkin. But 
if he give you only a napkin, don’t think so té 
flourish it that it will seem to be full of 
talents.” « 


..++The following cheerful notice has recent- 
ly been hung up, neatly framed, in the bed- 
rooms at the Langham Hotel, London: “In 
case of the death of a visitor, the Hotel charge, 
in addition to that for damage to linen, ete. and 
cleansing the room, will be five guineas.” 


---.The following bill is somewhat ambig- 
uous. Just which way it is to be read fs ac- 
cording to the taste of the reader, yet the total 
is correct : 

Thomas Brown to John Smith, Dr. 


For three iron doors,.,......+++.+. encanencaneed $30 00 
GRO WESKER GO, ...ccccccccccccceccccccesoccccs . «+10 00 
$20 00 


-.+.**Do you mean to call me a liar ?’’ asked 
one rival railroad man of anotber railroad man, 
during a dispute on business they bad on 
Austin Avenue yesterday, ‘*No, Colonel, I 
don’t mean to call you a liar. Onthe contrary, 
I say you are the only man in town who tells 
the truth all the time; but I am offering a re- 
ward of twenty-five dollars and a chromo to 
any other man who will say he believes me 
when I say you never lie,’’ was the response, 


..--Can You see the Ink Bottle on the Table? 
It is full of Nice Black Ink. If you Want to, 
you can Pour the Ink out on the Carpet. It 
makes the Carpet look Black, too, does it Not ? 
Sit down on the Carpet and Put both your 
Little Paddies in the Ink. What a Nice Picture 
you can Make on the Wall Papernow. Make 
a Picture of a Big man and a Little Girl. Do 
you want to Put some Ink on the Lace Cur- 
tain? Very well. Put it op Carefully, for you 
Should never waste the Ink or anything 
Else. This will be quite a Surprise to Mamma 
when she Comes in. 


....'* How is your son coming on?’ “Oh! 
I am having a power of trouble with him.” 
“ What's the matternow?” ‘“ Well, youknow, 
I couldn’t send him to school, because, thanks 
to Governor Roberts, there are no free schools, 
and I could not afford to send him to a private 
school.”” “ Yes, I know thatisso.” ‘ Well I 
sent bim away from Galveston, ont to the 
frontier; and, as luck would baveit, he got con- 
victed of horse stealing and got five years in 
the penitentiary.’’ ‘That was bad.” ‘“ No, it 
wasn’t; for you see at the penitentiary he 
could learn a trade and become a useful 
eitizen.”” “ Well, that’s good.” “No, itisn’t; 
for Governor Roberts bas pardoned him out, on 
account of his youth and iguorance,”” 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pud- 
lehers for all wolames received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. ° 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN HE- 
. BREW. 


BY CASPER REN& GREGOR. 


It is scarcely necessary to urge at length 
the reasons for desiring a Hebrew version 
of the New Testament. Some will, indeed, 
be satisfied with the demand for it as an aid 
in the mission work among the Jews. 
Others, with no less right, will fiodin it a 
twofold helper fer Christian theologians; a 
book which shall lead our clergymen to 
cling more closely to, or even to enlarge 
their scanty knowledge of the language of 
the Old Testament, and which at the same 
time shall offer to them a more intimate 
acquaintance with the New Testament, by 
giving to the Gospels the coloring of the 
speech in which the characters depicted 
spoke. We say the coloring, for this is not 
the place to treat of the shades of language 
which separate pure Hebrew from the Ar- 
amaic of Christ’s day. Professor Franz 
Delitzsch, of Leipzig, who, if we are not 
mistaken, is more widely known and more 
highly bonored in England and in America 
than any other German theologian, bas for 
years directed bis attention and his studies 
toward the preparation of such a version. 

The London Society issued a translation 
a number of years ago; but this, while bet- 
ter than none, was by no means satisfac- 
tory. Professor Delitzsch secured the co- 
operation of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for the publication of his work, 
and the first edition appeared in 1877, ina 
neat pocket volume. The text was of the 
translator’s own construction and varied 
more from the so-called “received text” 
than the later editions. Like a novel, the 
edition was at once exhausted and the sec- 
ond edition appeared in 1878. ‘The text 
was now modified, especially ip such a 
manner as to give, by aseries of parentheses 
and brackets, a clear view of the relation of 
the text to that of the Elzevir edition of 
1624. A-single parenthesis( ) indicateda 
passage with weak support, although from 
an early date; the same with a star( * ) 
indicated an important varying reading; a 
double parenthesis ((_ )) indicated a late ad- 
dition to the text; and brackets [ ] indicated 
words well supported by ancient testimony, 
but lacking in the received text. This edi- 
tion also sold rapidly, and the third edition, 
again revised, appeared in 1880, with a 
slightly larger-page and type. 

It should be observed that during all this 
time the translator had the constant help of 
many learned friends, of whom two should 
especially be named. Dr. J. H. R. Biesen- 
thal, the well-known Talmud scholar, who 
has recently removed from Leipzig to Ber- 
lin, brought his practical knowledge of the 
Hebrew language and tradition to hear 
upon the many difficult points which con- 
stantly offered themselves to the transla- 
tor. His aid was the more valuable because 
he bad traversed the same ground himself. 
He was one of the men whom the London 
Society had called to London to make 
their version, and that version would, 
doubtless, have been better had his coun- 
sels been more fully heeded. The second 
to be referred to is the Reverend Mr. 8S. R. 
Driver, an Oxford Fellow, who has just 
been ordained and whose biblical studies 
have attracted much attention. His work 
on the Hebrew tenses is classical. Mr. 
Driver wrote in the most modest way to 
Professor Delitzsch, offering a few notes 
upon the translation and inquiring whether 
more would be acceptable. These notes 
were the beginning of what has proved to 
be a most valvable and faithful ald in the 
perfecting of the volume, and the transla- 
tor took occasion te express his warm 
thanks to Mr. Driver in aletter to a prom- 
inent English journal. 

The Bible Society and Professor De- 
litzsch, after weighing the matter careful- 
ly, concluded that it would now be proper 
to closé the work, and to present to the 
public a fourth, a stereotype edition, with 
the latest modifications .\hat had been 
found. necessary, It is needless to say 
that this edition has received the greatest 
attention through months of hard work. 














The successful end ‘vas just’ been reached, 
and Professor Delitzech, quite unexpected- 
ly, received the first copy asa Christmas 
present. . 

By permission of my revered friend, ref- 
erence may be made here to the letters of 
the Berlin agent and of Dr. Wright—letters 
which we feel sure will interest all by the 
glimpse they offer at the cordial relations 
of the men concerned in this weighty mat- 
ter. Mr. James Watt wrote, on the 20th of 
December, from Berfin: 

‘It affords me pleasure to be able to state 
that we (Mr, Mutterlein, our bookbinder, and 
myself) have combined our efforts for the last 
few days to do all that was possible in order, 
if attainable, to put a beautifully-bound copy 
of the fourth edition of the translation of the 
Hebrew New Testament into your hands on 
the 24th of December, since we felt that no 
greater Christmas joy could be procured for 
you than that caused by the sight of the book 
upon which you have spent so much time and 
trouble, and stil] more by the realization of 
the taek of your life, to have before your eyes 
atranslation of the New Testament into clas- 
sical Hebrew.” 

These efforts in Berlin having been success- 
ful, the following letter was dispatched 
from the headquarters of the Society in 
London: 

“ DeceMBeER 28TH, 1881. 

‘* My Dear Dr. Delitasch :—It is to me one of 
the greatest pleasures of my life to be able to 
congratulate you on the completion of the 
stereotyped edition of your Hebrew New 
Testament. You can now say, with more 
truth than the autbor of the words, 

“** Exegt fey aere per tus.’ 

I am inclined to believe that your version will 
become bistorical and that the 4th edition will 
be considered the standard. Few versions of 
the Scriptures, in either ancient or modern 
times, have gone forth with a better title to ac- 
ceptance. Jerome brought no such qualifica- 
tions to his work on the Vulgate, nor did the 
traditional seventy to the execution of the 
Septuagint. I shall ever look back with sin- 
cere pleasure to my official connection with 
this opus magnum, and I would now, in the 
name of all the friends of this Society, andin 
the name of all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ and desire the extension of his King- 
dom, ¢ongratulate you on seeing the comple- 
tion of this great and crowning work. Wish- 
ing you a bappy New Yearand many happy 
years of well-earned rest,I am most truly 
yours, Wa. Wricnr.”’ 

The closing words of this letter might 
lead the readers to suppose that Professor 
Delitzsch is no longer actively at work. 
If they could follow bis steps for a few days, 
they would think differently. Although 
almost sixty-nine years old, be lectures, in 
his term, four hours a week on the post- 
exilic prophets and four hours on the his- 
tory of salvation in the Old Testament. 
Besides this, he directs three societies 
(studying societies) ‘of students, making 
three hours more each week, and 
he is at home, in the usual Ger- 
man method, for consultation an hour 
every weck-day afternoon. To this, then, 
must be added the constant renewal of 
editions of his numerous books, many smell 
articles here and there, and an extended 
correspondence. 

Our theological students and our clergy- 
men of every name will find in this 
Hebrew New Testament a source of con- 
stant interest. Like the other publications 
of the Bible Society, its price is merely 
nominal. 

Lzrrzie, GERMANY, 


AN ANTI-GRAMMATICAL GRAM- 
MAR.* 


Tue misleading title of this book is pre- 
fixed to what is mainly an unreasoned re- 
production of sundry whims of the school 
of Wallis and Priestley. ‘‘ Traditions have 
been disregarded,” however, Mr. Hinds an- 
nounces in his preface; as if, except for 
traditions, he, any more than the seorned 
of Jack Cade, could ‘‘ talk of a noun and @ 
verb” and such high matters. Yet, for all 
bis disdain of traditions, he is a very serious 
person. “His devoted [sic] wish has been 
to present the truth,” and so on and so 0D; 
and tbetruth as he sets it forth isa very 
queer thing indeed. From first to last, he 
chiefly juggles with ‘‘relation” and 
form,” of neither of which is any satis- 
factory definition offered. ‘‘A form used 
to represent an object as belonging to n° 
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sex, if there is such a form, would be called 
a neuter gender.” What does “form” 
mean here? And is it the same to beas to 

have a gender? 

Agreeably to the whims above adverted 
to, the sentences “I see Peter” and ‘‘I see 
him” exhibit, respectively, two nomina- 
tives and a nominative followed by 
an objective: and, moreover, in “Give 
Peter the book” and ‘‘Come here, Peter,” 
all thesubstantives are nominatives. Never- 
theless, it is tacitly admitted that, if we 
translate into Latin ‘‘I see Peter,” for in- 
stance, the case expressing ‘‘ Peter” is a 
nominative no longer. The principle here 
recognized is, thata case, to be other than 
nominative, must differ from it in form. 
But why should barren and perplexing re- 
finement stop there? Casus sive inflexio, 
define the Latin grammarians, from whom 
we accepted the technicality ‘“‘case”; and 
of what is the nominative an inflexion? 
Why, then, not do away with “‘cases” alto- 
gether? Those among them which are not 
yet proposed for abolition are made to take 
a very high hand with “traditions,” in the 
meantime. In ‘‘ Behold the king here, him 
whom all men praise,” “‘king” is said to 
be a nominative and ‘‘him” an objective; 
so that there is apposition between differ- 
ent cases. The wonderful rule given to 
sanction this mismarriage runs: ‘‘ A pro- 
poun used in apposition with a noun must 
have the case prescribed to it for the rela- 
tion in which the noun stands.” Of a 
surety, transcendental morphism is no joke 
to younglings. 

Genders experience crue] treatment at 
the hands of the reformer. ‘‘ English 
nouns,” he pronounces, “have only the 
two genders, masculine and feminine.” 
Tin and warmth, by consequence, ‘‘ have no 
gender.” The alleged ground of this de- 
cision is that they do not remind us of sex, 
as bay and girt do. Nor is gender a quality 
of the words friend and parent, seeing that 
they may denote either males or females; 
which is much like denying that a coin, in 
that it may be a dollar and may be a cent, 
possesses the property of money. Evi- 
dently, it will be news to some that the 
word gender, from genus, genre, signifies 
“sort,” and that neuter. sigvifies “of 
neither.” ‘‘ Those who believe that #isa 
gender call it a neuter gender.” And who 
does not believe that the class to which ét 
belongs is different from the classes which 
include words distinguished as masculine 
and feminine? It is only from association 
that the term neuter has come to suggest 
sexlessness. 

That ‘‘adjectives have neither persons, 
numbers, genders, nor cases” is a dictum 
which, after what precedes, will occasion 
no surprise. Sheep and deer, by the by, are 
not so ill off, by just half, as adjectives, in- 
asmuch as they want only gender and num- 
ber. 

To turn to verbs, while ‘‘I wrote” is in 
the past tense, “‘I have written” is in no 
tense whatever, but is ‘‘a present-perfect- 
tense phrase.” ‘‘ Shall write,” “‘ will write,” 
elc., we are told, further, “‘are used to 
represent the act of writing as to take place 
in future time. There are no forms of 
English verbs thus representing an act. If 
such forms existed, they would probably [!] 
be called future tenses.” Quite natur- 
rally, the ‘‘probably” which we have ex- 
claimed at bas caused us sore astonishment 
and searching of intellect. ‘However, a 
mere tellurian cannot expect to realize the 
consciousness of a dweller in cloudland. 

Already it would seem that the Priscians 
of our boyhood must have been miserably 
benighted. And then they did not know 
that the word else is “generally considered 
an adjective”; that fo, in t read, is “‘not a 
word at all”; and that raptured “‘ isderived 
from the verb rapture.” In case those 
wortbies are still grammaticating in the 
flesh, let us hope that, as concerns their 
special mystery, theirs may be tke true 

faith before the night cometh in the which 
they shall decline and conjugate no more. 

Nearly enough has thus been said about 
& foolish book. Mr. Arthur Hinds, as his 
preface reveals, instead of being a spon- 
taneous iconoclast, is only the mouthpiece 
of Mr. J. G. Scott, “to whose instructions 
I owe my acquaintance with this his system 
of grammar and whose counsel hasbeen of 
great value to me in the preparation of 
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besides imparting a ‘‘system of grammar” to 
his disciple, did not teach him to write 
his mother tongue, at least, passably; for 
well nigh every one of his pages is blem- 
ished by some solecism. In fact, he not 
seldom blunders in a way that would dis- 
credit a well-flogged school-boy. ‘“‘ Com- 
paring these examples, the second and third 
will be seen to be composed each of two 
propositions,” ete. Can examples compare 
examples? ‘‘The flower looks wilted,” 
**I will have been gone two hours,” ‘‘The 
poun ‘sheep’ has not any number,” ‘‘ The 
moon does not have any sex,” “‘the pro- 
vince of rhetoric and etymology,” ‘‘ of 
first importance,” and “‘trespassing upon 
foreign province” he provides with many a 
fellow. Forth he ‘gives as the positive gt 
Surther ; bullock and rooster as the “‘ gender- 
equivalents” of heifer and hen ; and thrived 
as the more usual and eligible preterite and 
past participle of thrive. The work pro- 
fessedly ‘‘is based on the English Jan- 
guage.” If it be so based, something of 
that language is still to be acquired by the 
educated. 


Cart Kimcemann bas made a valuable a4- 
dition to English literature by translating from 
the second German edition the two volumes 
of Sebastian Hensel, entitled The Mendelssohn 
Fami!y (1729—1847). From Letters and Journals, 
(Harper & Brothers.) Mr. George Grove, 
D.C.L., the well-known musica) author and 
editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Music,” which 
bears his name, has contributed assistance tothe 
velumes in various ways and introduces them 
with a notice over his name. Although Felix 
remains tbe principal figure in these volames, 
they are by no means devoted exclusively to 
him; but are, as the title implies, memorials 
of the Mendelssohn family. The first volume 
opens with a singular illustration of the op- 
pressions practiced on the Jews as. late as 
the reign of Frederick the Great. Under 
Frederick William I the Jews of Berlin 
were obliged to buy the wild boars killed 
at the royal hunting-parties—an ingenious 
injustice, which affronted conscience, while it 
was otherwise oppressive. Under Frederick 
the Great, every Jew had to purchase, on the 
occasion of his marriage, a certain amount of 
China from the royal works he had lately 
established. The director took advantage of 
this severity to get rid of ungalable stock. 
Moses Mendelssohn, though a man well known 
and respected, had to take his share, which 
proved to be some twenty apes, as large as 
life, some of which are still preserved in the 
family. The same rigorous policy required 
him to live in Berlin, a,mere tenant at will of 
the police, liable to be ordered off by them at 
a moment’s notice. Frederick the Great re- 
fused once to bestow on Moses Mendelssohn 
the right of permanent residence. When, 
later, he granted it for the father, he refused it 
for his descendants, who did not acquire the 
right until the next reign. Moses Mendelssobn, 
though a staunch Jew, was a man of ideas and 
a founder of the new and more liberal policy 
among his people which has taught them to 
break away from their isolated narrowness 
and adjust themselves to the circumstances in 
which they were placed and become the potent 
element in modern life they have been during 
the last one hundred years. It gives usa vivid 
impression of the length to which this ex- 
clusive bigotry was carried that Moses 
Mendelssohn was obliged to learn the 
German language in secret, with the awe 
and terror of the Rabbi before him. 
His fine head attracted the attention of Leva- 
ter, whose interest proved, however, trouble- 
some, as be made a dead set on him, in the hope 
of converting him to Christianity and forced 
him into controversy. His figure was deformed 
with an enormous hump, which became the 
occasion of @ very pretty story told of his 
courtship. Ashe was talking shyly to the 
meiden, whose eyes were timidily bent on 
the floor and whose heart he knew was strug- 
gling with the disagreeable impression of bis 
deformity, she asked ff he believed that 
matches were made in Heaven. ‘‘ Yeo,” he re- 
plied ; ‘and when I was born and the maiden’s 
name who wasto marry me was read I saw that 
she had a dreadful hump on ber back. Then 
I fell on my knees and cried: ‘Ab! no, Lord. 
Give me the hump and let the maiden be free, 
beautiful, and happy.’” The maiden became 
his wife. This volume is full of new letters 
and new characters. It sparkles with wit and 
is warmed throughout with that genial glow 
which is 60 attractive In the other collections 
of Mendelssoba letters. Abraham Mendels- 
sohn Bartoldy, the father of Felix, will be to 
midst readers a new and interesting character, 
whose letters abound fo humor and a certain 
pewsy shrewdness which adds to the piquancy 
of the volame. Much new matter is introduced 
relating to Felix and the other members of the 
family, and the author intimates that there is 
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which he was not allowed to draw. The 
account of Felix’s death in these volames con- 
nects it rather too exclusively with the death 
of Fanny, his sister, and understates his ex- 
treme exbaustion by overwork. A brief chap- 
ter is added, which traces in the most general 
way the fortunes of the family after 1847. The 
volumes will be welcome and eagerly read by 
all who know and love the name of Mendels- 
soba. 


..»- There is the force of an argument in the 

title Ideality in the Physical Sciences, by Benja. 

min Pierce. (Boston : Little, Brown & Co.) The 

lectures, which were delivered by Professor 

Pierce, some time before bis death, in the Lowell 

Institute, Boston, were designed to express 

his deliberately matured views as to the con- 

nection between science and faith, a subject 

on which he hed thought much and in which 

he had a deep and devout interest. They have 

also a certain pathetic interest, as being the 

last considerable public work of the distin- 

guished author: The lectures to which we 

should potnt as most likely to be appreciated 

and to be usefal are the first, second, and sixth. 

The frst is marked with a rich and poetic 

simpHeity of diction, which is the perfection of 

strength. The author writes with fullness of 

knowledge and an absolute definiteness of in- 

tention in every word. He play with his 

great theme, and where others would advance 

in ponderous sentences he goes singing up the 

steep ascent fn the joy of his high thoughts. In 

following him, we are reminded anew of what 

bas often been observed: that the highest 

philosophy, the highest poetry, and the 

highest religion look at Nature in oe 

similar way. To them all the phys 

feal is phenomenal. The ideality and the 

spirituality of Nature is the essential thing. 

Professor Pierce laments that the narrow zeal 

of some scientists has attempted to find in 
evolution the substitute for God. He char- 
atterizes this temper as a ‘condescending 
pretension,” and asserts that when thrown 
out of ite place in a divine system “the force 

of evolution #s as brute and unconscious as 
that of fire; there is no more royalty in it 
than in the log which Jupiter threw down to 
the frogs.”’ In tracing the theory of the cos- 
mogony and in developing the idea of “ po- 
tentiality ’’ there is the same clear assertion 
of the verities of religion: Professor Pierce 
reads Nature with reverence as the great Book 
of God, and he reads the Scriptures with no 
leds. His treatment of the Mosaic cosmogony 
and his observations on the cosmogonic a6- 
counteof the Nineveh tablets is an effective 
rebuke of the little warriors who pluck 
feathers for their arrows from these finds and 
of the timid believers who measure the founda- 
tions of truth by their own conceptions of it. 
The fourth and fifth lectures contain 
some rather more difficult expositions 
which have been thought out with patient 
care, As, for example, the meteoric theory, 
the cooling of the earth and sun, and the 
questions relating to comets and meteors 
falling into the sun, and the probable effect of 
such events on the sun and on theearth. In 
the light of these discussions Professor Proe- 
tor’ssignal of alarm as to the approaching 
cometary catastrophe become a feeble note. 
We observe that Professor Pierce reiterates in 
these lectures and corroborates bis former, 
position that the orbit which Leverrier and Ad- 
amscomputed for Neptune was not the orbit of 
that planet and that the discovery was an acci- 
dent. He modifies or, rather, perhaps enlarges 
his original position, and states, asthe result 
of prolonged and final calculations, that there 
were two possible planets, each with ite dis- 
tinct orbit, which might account for the dis- 
turbances observed in Uranus and whose 
orbits would cross or coincide once in about 
six hundred and Afty years. The time for this 
coincidence chanced to be near when the dis- 
covery was made. The orbit calculated was 
not Neptune’s, but the other possible orbit 
named above, and {t was computed correctly. 
Fortunately for the discovery, it happened 
that Neptune, moving on its own uncomputed 
orbit, was, at the time the calculation was 
made, near the point of intersection where Dr. 
Galle was directed to search for it, Sept, 234, 
1846. Professor Pierce concedes the great 
merit and splendor of the schievement, bat 
asserte that a few years earlier or later the 
planet would not have been on the orbit 
assigned to it, and that, when found, it lay six 
times the distance of the earth from the sun, 
or more than five hundred million miles, out of 
the position laid down for it in the Leverrier 
computations. 

«---M.J. Bavage’s Beliefs About Men (Boston: 
George H. Ellis) isa master specimen of Lilli- 
putien dogmatism. The author’s method of 
of demonstrating truth fe the subjective oracu- 
lar, which consiste in turning his own mind 
inside out and disclosing what is in it forthe 
last word that requires to be spoken. He has 
no respect for the world’s thinking and no 
means of weighing it. He mistakes restless 
desire to know for the ability to know. He 








these topics.” It is pity that the master, 
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awer to the question ‘‘ What is He?” in 
which man fs defined to be the animal who has 
attained consciousness of bimeself [he ig strong 
here, at all events}, learned to improve, think. 
of bis origin, dream of his destiny, eic., on to 
the peculiarly characteristic and lofty conclu- 
sion which we imagine the author reached with 
great satisfaction : “ Man, then, is the anima! 
that has learned to think of himself, to think 
of right, to think God, and has ended by 
thinking that he f¢ s son of God.” As to his 
origin, of course, it is in development. Mr. 
Savage knows all about the Eden myth; where 
it came from, and that it came into Judatem 
after the Captivity; but he does not know 
what the Christian doctrine of creation 
is. He supposes a far greater and more radical 
breaking up of the one original language to 
be implied in the “confusion of tongues” 
than is necessary, and imagines that the in- 
definite antiquity of the globe or of man are 
propositions before which the Church cannot 
stand. Astosin and salvation, he accepts the 
theory of the necessary inherence of sin ina 
moral system, but denies the qualities in it 
that differentiate it from misfortune, and call 


‘for reprobation or indignation, rather than 


compassion. In fact, Mr. Savage's theory ren- 
ders the principle of indignation wholly un- 
necessary in the human ‘constitution. For 
punishment he openly avows thére is no piace 
in rational society, but only for *‘ self-proted- 
tion.” He gtories in the consciousness of 
guilt, and, instead of seeing in it an indication 
ofan offended God and a foreshadowing of 
punishment, finds it ‘the grandest element of 
all bis [man’s] grand humanity.” There is no 
forgiveness and no repentance, no hell, and, 
of course, no salvation. The author makes bold 
to givea flat contradiction to St. Paul, which 
he introduces with some nauseating palaver, 
such as, “ with all reverence for God and for 
whatever he bas made sacred in the history of 
the past, I must dare to differ from the Apostle 
when he says,” etc. On the question of free- 
dom be sides with the necessitarian, though 
not with the matertalist. His view of the so- 
called liberty of the will, when divested of the 
verbiage in which it is presented, is (though 
we find no indication that he is aware that. 
such a view of the matter was ever held be- 
fore) that of Hobbes, the freedom of a stream 
to run down its bed and within ite banks. 
After all these high airs, the author comes 
down in the lest chapter, Is Death the End? ‘ 
very much as was to be expected, and plants 
his bigh-stepping foot on “Spiritualism” as 
bis ground of hope and comfort ! 


-..-A very good little manual is Questions 
that Trouble Beginners in Religion, by the Rev. 
George W. Shinn. (New York: Thos. Whit- 
taker.) It gives simple and practical replies to 
such questions as relate to faith in a God, in 
the Scriptures, in a Divine Christ, and in super- 
natural help. It does not omit to .prove the 
author a good Churchman, but the claims of 
the Episcopal Church are presented fairly 
enough and without offensive reflections on 
other denominations. Among excellent 
little manuals of devotion, The Communicant, by 
W. O. Purton, deserves mention. (New York: 
T. Whittaker.) The view taken of the com- 
munion fe that it is an act of remembrance and 
the prayers and meditations are both searching 
and evangelical. Would that every communi- 
cant might prepare himself for the Lord's 
Table by such preliminary dealing with 
himself as this little manual sugrests! 
The Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
bring ont, corrected and amended,~ their 
Comparative Edition of the New Testament, with 
the Authorized text and the Revised side by side, 
in parallel columns. Many errors have been 
corrected in the new edition. The chapter 
headings are Inserted in Roman numerals on 
every page, with running head-lines, as in the 
Authorized Version, together with the con- 
jectural chronology. Neither of these addi- 
tions are the work of the Revisers. The 
Mesers. E. Claxton & Co., of’ Philadelphia, 
publish « handsome octavo of New Year's 
sermons by the late Rev. Henry A. Board- 
man, D.D., of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, 
in that city, under the general title Mottoes for 
the New Year. These sermons are simple, 
serious, and evangelical discourses, marking 
the opening of fourteen or fifteen years of a 
pastorate whieh made the atithor known and 
beloved far beyond the limits of Philadelphia. 
it would have been well to have prini- 
ed in “connection with them the dstes 
at which they were fret preached: ——_— 
In the same series (Caséell’s Popular Lt- 
brary) belongs also The Wit and Wisdom of Par- 
liament, by Henry Latebford, an entertaining 
compilation, though we do not @nd aé much 
new matterin it asin the previously mentioned 
number, In the same series we have also | 
a very convenient and useful number on Zh- 
glish Journalism and the Men whe have Made It, 
by Charles Peabody. The first, ten chapters 
give a sketch of the rise of free jourpaliam in 
England. The next ten. are devoted to the. 
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and of other kindred and connected matters. 
Lookin, at the sbject from this distance, it 
strikes us that some prominent place should 
Lave been given to two such influential publi- 
-utiods as the Scoteman, at Edinburgh, and the 
Ywichester Guardian, 


--++The American Sunday-school Union 
publish a Comparative Edition of the Gospel Ac- 
emaing to St, Mark, being the text of the King 
James Version aud of the Revision in parallel 
columns, for comparison or reference, without 
further note or comment. The same pub- 
lishers alse bring out a Tezcher’s ’rimer, No.1, 
on the Organization and Classification of Sun- 
day-schools, by the Rev. Edwin W. Rice. The 
Primer contains a sbort review of the history 
of Bunday-schools. The most important part 
of the manual is, however, the remarks on 
arrangement and organization. Three different 
ground plens sre given, which not only assist 
the eye, but contain the typical elements of 
the various plans proposed. The Congre- 
gational Publishing Society bring out in a 
** Pocket Series "' Notes on the International Sun- 
day-school Lessous for 1882, by the Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, This series falls into quarterly parts. 
The two first, from January to March, and 
the second, from April to June, toclusive, 
are out. The others follow in due time. 
———«From the Hugh R. Hildreth Print- 
ing Company, of 8t. Louis, we have the 
third edition of Christ's Record/of Himself: 
An Hzpreasion of Faith in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, by the Rev. W. G. Eliot, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
It is refreshing to receive from a Unitarian 
source so strong an assertion of faith in Chris- 
tlanity as a divine gospel, and not a humanistic 
system of ethics. The author puts his differ- 
ences with the Orthodox Church fairly and 
with a temperate spirit. His position is that of 
Righ Arianism; so bigh, indeed, as to raise 
the question whether it implies more modifica- 
tion of the doctrine of the equality of the per- 
sons than would be contained ip a strong 
assertion of the official subordination of the 
S8on—a view which is not inconsistent with the 
evangelical position. The Unitarians, singular- 
ly enough, took their name from the weakest, 
and, as it has proved in the history of the body, 
the least significant point in their doctrinal 
variation from the received standards. For it 
was not so much the Arian modification of 
the person of Christ which plunged the de- 
sowination into the Liberal trouble as its atti- 
tude toward the atovement and, since Theo- 
dore Parker, toward the whole question of 
the incarnation and a supernatural revelation. 
The very large body of Unitarians who have 
retained their faith in these elements of Chris- 
tianity have, like the author, continued to 
gravitate more or less strongly toward the 
geveral position of the Evangelical Church. 


-««-No. 54 im “Van Nostrand’s Science 
Berles" is The Kinematics of Machinery, de- 
signed to illustrate Reuleaux’s new methods 
of treating the science of mechanical move- 
ment in machinery. It contains two lectures 
delivered at the South Kensington Museum by 
Professor Alex. B. W. Kennedy, C. E., and 
an introduction by Professor R. H. Thurs- 
ton, A. M. C. E. These lectures are re- 
printed from Van Nostrand’s Magazine, 
No. 55 in the same series is an excellent 
treatise on Sewer Gases. Their Nature and Or- 
igin and How to Protect our Dwellings, by 
Adolfo de Varona, A.M., M.D. The little 
manual discusses the evil, suggests ways of 
meeting it in construction, and describes the 
best disinfecting agents and how to use them, 
and lays down rules and principles for 
securing the efficient ventilation of houses. 
——-—Nos. 56 and 57 in “Van Nostrand’s 
Science Series” are also out. The first is on 
The Actual Lateral Pressure of Harthwork, by 
Benjamin Baker, a brief but practically ex- 
baustive treatment of the much-debated and 
bighly important subject of the pressure of 
earthwork. The second, or No. 57, is on Jn- 
candescent Electric Lights, with particular refer- 
ence to the Edison Lamps at the Paris Exbibi- 
tion, by Compte Th. du Moncel and Wm. H. 
Preece. Tothis are added two essays on the 
ecunomy of this kind of light and on the 
steadiness of the electric current, by C. W. 
Siv..eus. No. 58 in the same series treats 
of The Ventilation of Coal Mines and is by 
W. Fairley, M. E., F.8. 8. It discusses the 
movement of air and the resistance it receives 
in movement in underground passages; the 
effect of dividing one passage into several; 
gives rules for the ventilation of mines with 
numerous shafts ; treats of ascensional ventila- 
tion, the velocity of air, and appends a note on 
the computation of the friction of air. 


.s«sThe Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D. D., bas 
brought togetber in one volume, under the 
pew and comprehensive title The Manifesto of 
the King, bis exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount, which we have already noticed in 
the three-volume edition. The‘ Exposition” 
is well worth this republication by the Messrs. 
Robert Carter & Brothers in one volume. 
Nothing fllustrates better the immense ad- 





























ikea 
vances made in the later treatment of 


the Scriptures than the bistorical {ntro- 
duction, which im general is excellent, 
though we doubt the soundness of the 
theory with which it begins, that, after 
nearly a whole year of public teaching in Ju- 
dea, Jesus went. down to Galilee to commence 
bis ministration there, being driven out of 
Judea by the opposition roused by his minis- 
try, that this opposition of the Pharisees fol- 
lowed him to Galilee, and that be replied by 
calling and organizing the Twelve, as a meas- 
ure of defense and security against possible 
consequences. This view of the matter cer- 
tainly overlooks the Galilean activity which 
followed his baptism and was connected with 
the wedding at Cana, and is otherwise wrong. 
The evangelists tell us that the death of Jobn 
the Baptist was the occasion of our Saviour’s 
return to Galilee. Instead of the Pharisee’s 
following bim thither, the general impression 
is that the period in which the Sermon on the 
Mount falls was the happiest and most un- 
disturbed period of our Saviour’s life. The 
general treatment and exposition of Our 
Lord’s Sermon is rich and full of what some 
ove has called “everlasting belpfulness.’’ 
The volume is one that we should always like 
to have within reach op Sundays. 


-..Vol. XIII of The Eneyclopadia Britannica 
is republished by J. M, Stoddart & Co., of 
Philedelpbia, beginning with ‘‘Infapt” and 
ending with ‘‘ Kant,” the article on whom is 
by Professor R. Adamson. The section of the 
alphabet covered by the vocabulary of this 
volume includes many highly important sub- 
jects and names. We find in this volume the 
article on “‘ Jesus Christ,’’ written by Canon 
Farrar; one on ‘‘Jerusalem,”” by Lieutenant 
Conder, of the Palestine Exploration, and by 
Robertson Smith in combination. Dr. Julius 
Wellbausen writes on “Israel.” ‘‘Italy” is 
divided into six general topics and assigned to 
as many distinct authors. Professor Sumner, 
of Yale College, writes on ‘“‘ Andrew Jackson,” 
and does not spare him. ‘Stonewall Jack- 
son” (Gen. F. J.) is written by Gen. Roger A. 
Pryor. The Hon. John Bigelow contributes 
the article on ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,” in which 
he ivcorporates his famous declaration on 
slavery beginnirg “‘I tremble for my coun- 
try when I think that God is just”; and cor- 
rects the oft-repeated story that it was Jack- 
son who rode on horseback to the Capitol for 
bis own inauguration, and, dismounting, left 
the animal tied to the fence, while he went to 
assume bis high responsibilities. It was Jef- 
ferson. We observe io this number, among 
other interesting American topics, ‘‘ Kansas,” 
written by John Davis, editor of The Tribune, 
Junction City, Kansas, and ‘‘ Washington Iry- 
ing,” by Ricbard Garnett. 


...-Im the life of Thomas Chalmers which 
the Rev. Donald Fraser, D. D., has contributed 
to the Mesers A.C. Armstrong & Sons’ 
‘Heroes of Christian History Series,” we 
have a vigorous condensation of the bulky 
materials collected by Dr. Hanna, in the biog- 
raphy of bis father-in-law, of the eulogies of 
Peter Bayne and James Dodds and of the 
personal reminiscences of him which have 
not yet become inaccessible in Scotland. The 
volume is highly sympathetic, without being 
hjind eulogy. It gives a careful but fair gen- 
eral statement of the “ disruption ’’ movement 
and sums up in areview of Chalmers’s career 
and of his claim to be remembered. Dr. Chal- 
mers’s own opinion of himself was that he 
was made to be a military engineer. Dr. Fra- 
ser evidently considers that there was good 
truth in this judgment, and that his practical 
ability and personal force were his strong 
points. He does not rate high his contribu- 
tions to theology nor to philosophy. He con- 
cedes bis oratical grandeur and bolds that his 
work for the evangelical] revival for the poor, 
for missions, and in the economical organiza- 
tion of the Free Church have given him a 
permanent place in the roll of fame. 


....The Hon. F. C. Moncrieff is a very capa- 
ble author to compose such « volume as The 
Wit and Wisdom of the Bench and Bar, in 
*‘Cassell’s Popular Library.”’ The collection 
is limited in ite range to the English Bar, of 
which it does not repeat the ordinary hack- 
neyed anecdotes. The author’s standard of 
wit is fine, as well as high. His compilation is 
amusing and all the better for having been 
drawn from out-of-the-way sources. 
Nineteen Christian Centuries in Outline is a 
guide to historical study for Home Reading 
and Literary Clubs, by Lewis O. Thompson, 
formerly president of Northwestern Univers- 
ity, Watertown, Wis. (Chicago: A. Craig & 
Co.), which contains a course of lectures or 
readings delivered by him before a weekly lit- 
erary club in Peoria, Ill, where they were re- 
eeived with much interest. They are very 
creditable, as viewed in this light. They may 
be useful again in similar circumstances and 
stimulate in other towns the repetition of the 
same experiment. 


...-4 Tallahassee Girl, in the “ Round Robin 
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Series,” turns out neither a “sermon” nor s 
“song.” “ Cauthorne,” who divides the hero- 
ism with two others, goes to Tallahassee, 
where he starts the romance of a love affair 
with the daughter of one of the old, proud, 
inaccessible, but impoverished families of this 
aristocratic town. The inaccessibility, how- 





the charmed circle. “Cauthorne’s”’ love- 
making prospers, but comes to nothing. 
“Col. Vance,” without any special reason for 
doing so, carries off the prize, and ‘‘Cau- 
thorne”’ returns expectant just in time to hear 
the wedding-bells and learn of his disappoint- 
ment, which is po very unconquerable sorrow. 
On the whole, the most interesting thing in 
the book is the account of the smoky phenom- 
evon of Wakulla, which rises from the jungle 
not far from Tallahassee, and, though observed 
fomfifty years and its location determined, is 
sald to remain the unexplained mystery of 
Florida. 


-.».Tbe lady novel-reader will very likely 
describe Mr. Trollope’s “ The Fixed Period”’ 
as ‘‘ not a pice book,’’ and we cannot really see 
much reason to quarrel with such an opinion. 
It reads suspiciously like one of those jeuz 
d@esprit which Mr. Trollope might write in one 
week, and Letween the chapters of bis actual 
novel for the year print the next and be paid 
for. The notion of discussing the expediency 
of killing off, with legislative sanction, all the 
older members of a community when these 
bave attained a certain ‘fixed period” of life 
strikes one as rather a ghastly avd Dean 
Swiftish pleasantry; nor does the laying of the 
scene of the book in 1989, ip an unknown 
South Sea colony, called Brittavula, aud the 
odd jumble of av every-day love-story thrown 
in, strike us as felicitous. There is plainly a 
sly argument against the right of capital pun- 
ishment brought up by the main topic of the 
tale; but this is subordinate to the narrative. 
Original the book unquestionably is. 


....The Messrs. John Wiley & Sons re- 
publish the Stones‘af Venice, by John Ruskin, 
in a uniform low-priced edition. Vol. I con- 
tains The Foundations, Vol, LU The Sea Stories, 
Vol. III The Fall, Ina separate volume, uni- 
form in style and size with the others, is pub- 
lished by the same house Ruskin’s Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, making altogether a very desir- 
able set, at low price. From the Messrs. 
Littell & Co., Boston, we have received the 
current numbers of Litfell’s Living Age for the 
last quarter, bound in one volume. This is 
Vol. XXXVII of the Fifth Series and Vol. 
CLII from the beginning, a fat volume, con- 
taining the cream of the foreign quarterlies fo, 
January, February, and March. The 
Messrs. Appleton’s Picturesque Pulestine, Sinai, 
and Egypt \s coming out, according to promise. 
Parts XXI and XXII, which have just appeared, 
are magnificent numbers of what promises to 
be carried through as a costly, elegant, and 
careful work. 


«+ Mfoney-Making for Ladies, by Ella Rod- 
man Church (Harper & Brothers), isa good 
and useful book, which should be used with 
discrimination. There is plenty of solid sense 
in it, though itis not by any means a uniform 
and pervasive quality. The author’s enthus- 
fasm as to bee-culture, for example, requires 
considerable evaporation before it is brought 
to theright consistency. Still more question- 
able is the counsel to young women to set off 
into the country as sgents, under assumed 
names and upon occasion witha loaded pistol. 
ready for use, in the pocket. There is much 
good suggestion in the book, but its value is 
impaired by a considerable admixture of bad 
judgment, imperfect acquaintance with the 
subject, and inexperience, especially as to 
literary matters and the returns that may be 
expected from ordinary literary work for the 
journals. 


..--Dr. Andrew P. Peabody’s interesting lit- 
tle manual, entitled Conversation: lis Faults 
and its Graces, first publisbed in 1867, now ap- 
pears in a new and improved edition. It con- 








tion, together with Dr. Peabody's address to 
young ladies. Part III, with Parry Gwynne’s 
hints on improprieties of expression in read- 
ing and writing,and Part IV, Mistakes and 
Improprieties in Speaking Corrected, have 
been carefully rewritten and a table of con- 
tents has been added. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. J. R. Oscoop & Co., of Boston, are 
announced as the publishers of the author- 
ized edition of the ‘“‘ Works of President 
James A. Garfield,” in two octavo volumes, 
University Press print. Presideot Hinsdale, of 
Hiram College, edits the edition, which will 
not be in readiness before November next. 
“‘ Thomas 4 Kempis and the Brothers of 
Common Life,” by the Rev. 8. Kettlewell, is a 
work to be issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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Gestrable for a long time. In spite of the pop- 
ularity of ‘the matchless ‘‘ Jmatatione Chris 
ti,”” very few of its lovers and readers, as says 
Mr. Kettlewell, in his introduction, know 
“ anything whatever of the bistory and char- 
acter of Thomas a Kempis.”” Question bas even 
been raised as to his being the author cf that 
work which bas instructed, helped, and blessed 
the secret hearts of so many. Meesrs. 
Macmillan have arranged for a cheap and handy 
edition of Professor Skeat’s “ Etymological 
Dictionary,” to be for sale after Easter week. 
The “Confessions of a Medium,” being 
the autobiographic story of one of the active 
spiritualistic fraternity, is to be published by 
£. P. Dutton & Co. The character of the book 
may be divived. The remarkable narrative 
and explanations it contains are said to deal 
with absolute but suitably disguised facts. 
The promise of Mr. James Otis’s sequel 
to “ Toby Tyler’’ rejoiced the heart of many a 
young reader of Harper’s Young Feople, ‘* Mr. 
Stubbs’s Brother’ is now under way in a de- 
lightful manner and the relative of Toby’s 
tailed friend (whose decease the juvenile pub- 
lic still lament) is expected to make prompt 
advent. From a contemporary we clip the 
following droll story as ap illustration of 
literary feelings in France during the reign of 
classicism: 


** When in 1834 Vietor Hugo first introduced 
the word ‘gamin’ into literature—in his 
‘Claude Gueux’—the scandal was great. The 
word, which means simply an areb, impertinent 
atreet-boy, Was considered unspeakably vulgar. 
The poet, accompanied by Mme. D. and other 
friends, was traveling on the top of a diligence 
plying between Louviers and Rouen. Next to 
Mme. D. sat an elderly gentleman, who turned 
out to be a member of the Archeological 
Society of the last mentioned city. The con- 
versation between him and the lady fell upon 
Victor Hugo. ‘This Victor Hugo,’ said the 
Norman academician, ‘is the ruin of French 
literature. Where are we tending, mon Dieu? | 
Look here, Madame, he has just published a 
book, ‘Claude Gueux.’ Have you read it?’ 
‘I? Oh! sic,’ ejaculated Mme. D., indignantly. 
‘Yes, | undersiand. Pardon me, Madame; of 
course, a lady comme il faut eannot, Well, in 
that book he bas written a word—oh! no,I 
dare not repeat it to you.’ ‘ Really?’ said the 
lady, while puzzling her brain to discover what 
word there wasin *Cleude Gueux’ capable of 
revolting the conscience of the old man. * Yes. 
Madame, it isa word I dare not repeat to you.’ 
‘I thank you, sir, and shall not trouble you to 
repeat it.’ But the archeologist was burning 
with a desire to quote the monstrous word, 
‘Enfin, Madame, excuse me, I will tell it you 
after all. He has dared to write the word gamin} 
To such a pass has French literature come! I 
bave @ son, Madame, and I have told him that, 
if ever he opens s book of Victor Hugo’s, I 
will disinberit him. AndI willdo it, Madame.’”’ 














The Century for May will contain a new and 
remarkably aceurate portrait of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, as the illustration to an elab- 
orate disquisition upon bis inimitable “ Biglow 
Papers,” by Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman; 
also a fresh poem from Mr. Lowell himself. 
Carlyle’s posthumous work, ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
my Irish Journey,” likewise begins in the May 
number of the magazine. In discussing 
Mr. W. D. Howells’s new story, “‘ A Modern 
Instance,” the Boston Transcript, with cruelly 
unromantic views of the workings of the mas- 
culine heart, says: 

“Carlyle never made a grimmer sarcasm 
than the picture of the perfectly natural way 
in which the stripling editor, having a forlorn 
headache from eating mince-pie before going 
to bed, proposes to the pretty girl who is kind 
tohim next day. How many men have pro- 
posed because they were blue and wanted 
something to coddle them, when a glass of 
seltzer and along nap would have cleared thetr 
spirits, without the risk of some woman’s 
soundness of heart and happiness.” 








BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indtoation of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this Ust @~ inches and quarters. The number frst 
given (a the length.) 
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KING, An Exposition of the Sermon on 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


A History of the first Forty Years of his 
Life, 1795 to 1835. 

By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Mr. Froude gives to the 
public, after impatient 
waiting, one of those books 
which must always be the 
rarest and most valuable 
in biographical literature, 
the life of one of the really 
dominant personalities of 
an epoch, written by a skill- 
ful and fearless hand, un- 
der circumstances which 
give it the value of autobi- 
ography, and while the per- 
sonal as well as the liter- 
ary influence of its subject 
is still potent. If the opin- 
ton of a high authority is 
well founded, that Cartyle 
is to be, to the view of the fu- 
ture, the foremost literary 
figure of our time, the biog- 
raphy now published will 
give to coming students 
such a fatthful and vivid 
personal picture as has 
mever accompanied a great 
mame before, unless, per- 
haps, in the case of Lock- 
hart’s *‘ Life of Scott,” 
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story: With his Correspondence and other Papers, 
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“Religious Intelligence. 
WORK AMONG THE INDIANS. 


Te work of educating and converting 
the Indians does not seem to go on very 
rapidly, according to the reportof the Com- 
mission of Indian Affairs. There is, how- 
ever, evidence of improvement in the 
moral, mental, and physical condition of 
the Indians and of a small increase of the 
agencies which have this result in view. 

The Commissioner states that the Indian 
population, exclusive of Alaska, is larger 
by 5,724 than was reported in the previous 
year. The total is 261,851. It is not cer- 
tainly known whether the increase is real 
or appareot.. The Commissioner thinks that 
itis explained by a more accurate census. 
All these Indians except 15,434 are distrib- 
uted among 68 agencies. Upward of 77,- 
600 are in the Indian Territozy, of whom 
59,277 belong to the five civilized tribes, 
There are $0,608 in Dakota, 26,665 in new 
Mexico, 20,519 {n Montana, 18,690 in 
Arizona, and 18,187 in Washington Terri- 
tory. There is less than 10,000 in any 
other state or territory. The tables given 
show that the ‘results of Indian labor” 
are gradually increasing. For example, 
the five civilized tribes now cultivate 
848,000 acres, against 814,898 in 1890; 
other Indians cultivate 205,367 acres, where 
they cultivated 168,340 in 1880 and 157,056 
in 1879. The latter own 977,000 sheep, an 
increase of 113,000; and they occupy 
12,393 houses, having built 1,409 during 
the year, “The Commissioner believes in 
# radical change iu the Indian policy of the 
Government if the red man is to be civil- 
ized, He denounces the system of cloth- 
ing and victualing bands and _ tribes 
gutbered on reservations, as a barrier to 
the civilizing process. Instead of mak- 
ing industrious, self-reliant citizens, it 
tends to produce a set of vagnbonds, who 
will not help themselves so long as there 
are others to provide for them. It isa 
problem either of civilization or extermin- 
ation for the Indian. It would be a dis- 
grace to the Government, when it has the 
power to elevate him in the scale of human- 
ity, to allow him to drag along geveration 
after generation in his old superstitions, 
laziness, and filth, The Commissioner asks 
for more stringent legislation for the pre- 
vention of the sale of liquor to the Indians 
and intimates that much of the liquor which 
is furnished the Indians comes through 
the: army posts, which are permitted: by 
law to have it. If it is bad for the Indian, 
he thinks it must be bad for the soldier. 

The Commissioner calis for much larger 
appropriations for the support of schools. 
The obstacle to the education of Indian 
children does not lie in their inability 
to learn, nor in the opposition of their 
parents; but in the inadequate provisions by 
Congress. There are about 48,000 children 
of school-age, and for these Congress appro- 
priated $139,000 for day-schools, books, 
buildings, and support of boarding-schools. 
Besides this amount, however, there was 
$85,000 available from another fund. Many 
new buildings are called for; but they can- 
not be furnished, for want of means, Turn- 
ing to she statistics of churches and schools, 
we find the following items, which we 
tabulate: 


Tas Five Crvinizep Tuipes. 
1880. 





showing. 
Ores INDIAN. 

1880. 1881 
In citizen's dress............06..4. 79,455 100,850 
Houses occupied. ...........-...0 12,537 18,808 
School accommodation.......... 0,973 9,916 
DOGO. dues ceccvoccccccccoctcsve 169 77 
Average uttendance............. 4,651 4,976 
BEADED BBB 500 cceccicceccecscecce 11,780 19,578 
Church buildings................ 119 141 
Missionaries (exo. teachers) 110 126 


The amount credited to religious societies 
for educational and missionary work is 
$79,000, which we are glad to be informed 
_bvy a foot-note is ‘‘ only partial reported.” 

We gather a few items of interest from the 
reports of agents. Nearly ail the Arapahoe 
tribe in Wyomiug have abandoned their 
medicine-men, except for rheumatism and 
bronchitis, while half of the Shoshones 
still believe in pow-wows and incantations. 
The Indiens on the Red Cilff reservation, 









sobriety, and patriotism than many of the im- 
migrants tothis country.” ‘‘If there is 4 
general desireamong the people of the United 
States to civilize the Indians of Northern 
Wisconsin, for the seke of bumapity, 
justice, and common sense, let them all join 
in one general chorus in urging Congress 
to rend asunder the bonds that hold them 
in their imprisoned and morbid condi- 
tion.” .They are not allowed to cut a few 
loads of dead wood on their reservation, 
nor to cut and sell hoop-poles. How are 
they to be expected to clear large farms? 
Hundreds of families of Piutes ia Wash- 
iagton Territory are as “‘ well prepared to 
care for thimselyes as the majority of the 
white settlers” ip the same region. At the 
Tulalip Agency, out of a population of 
2,817, some 2,488 are Catholic members. 
The Indians of the Skokomish Agency 
are more than half civilized. ‘‘ They are 
peaceable, industrious, and reasonably in- 
telligent.” In the Quinaielt Agency, says 
Oliver Wood, “‘no missionary work has 
been done since 1 have been in charge.” 
He suggests that the agency be taken from 
the Methodist Episcopal and given to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as the latter 
is willing to do something.  ‘‘ The cries of 
drunken revelry or of heathen incantations 
are no more heard upou this [Chehalis] 
reservation.” 

The Indian liquor Jaw keeps the Sho- 
shones (Nevada) sober, and their labor is 
more to be depended on than that of the 
whites; but they are very superstitious and 
fear bad spirits more than they reverence 
good ones. Mr. Young, of the Biackfeet 
Ageucy (Montana), says a missionary is 
much needed: 


‘* This matter bas been almost persistently 
brought to the notice of the mission board 
[Methodist], to whom this agency has a 
right to apply. Some money was appro- 

tiated at the last annual meeting of tbe 
ourd for Iodians in Montava, but no 
beuvefit from it has yet reached these In- 
dians. Liberal sums are expended to bet- 
ter instruct the Hindu mother; that she 
may not sacrifice her babe to Ganges; but 
nothing is done to teach our own heathen 
to refrain from the greater cruelty of tying 
their bubes in trees, to slowly perish! How 
long is this glaring inconsistency to con- 
tinue?” 


Mr. Linn, of the Pottawattomie Agency, 
writes: 

‘The Indiaos in this agency who have 
bot ewbraced Christianity worship ‘the 
Creator.’ To him whey appeal for relief in 
sickness and misfortune. To him they ren- 
der thanks for the blessings of health, plen- 
ty, and happy associations. They have 
deep religious convictions and express them 
in a fervent manner. There are but few 
gatherings among them, but what the sub- 
ject is imtroduced; and po one can doubt, 
who has heard their views expressed, but 
what they havethe most complete faith in 
their perfection and that by strictly adher- 
ing to them they will be enabled to reach 
a place of happiness hereafter. They claim 
that this result cannot be attained by a 
careless and ignoble life. They believe: 
that it can only be accomplished by the 
practice of charity, by truthfulness. toward 
each other, by speaking justly of the absent, 
and by according to men all to which they 
are entitled, without question. The ex- 
pression of such sentiments denotes eleva- 
ted character and affords some consola- 
tion, in view of the failure to convince them 
of the birth of a Saviour who died for their 
redemption.” 


The Indians of the Fort Hall Agency, 
Idaho, know nothing of revealed religion, 
except what they have learned of “their 
brother polygamists, the Mormons, who 
have quite a following among them.” 
ES 


Tas Mormon Spring Conference was in 
session last week in Salt Lake City. It is 
stated in a press dispatch that the attendance 
wasslim. The church leaders do not appear 
te know what todo. The dispatch goes on to 
eay: 

** Mormons are heard to regret that Brigham 
Youngis not alive. They recall that he contem- 

lated abandoning polygamy if the Reynolds 
ecision wis against it and demand that the 
resent church-leaders shall openly apnounce 
heir submission to the law or their intention 
to continue to defy it. Their instructions to 
polygamists to find separate bouses for their 
plural wives is regarded as cowardly and:is 
creating dissatisfaction among the Mormon 
women. The coming constitutional conven- 
tion is expected to provide against the further 
extension of polygamous marriages, but what 
people already in polygamy are to do gives 
most concern. Some polygamists heave sent 
away their plural wives; others have not and 
say they will not, aithough greatly disturbed 
as bo rey consequences. They say they 
are willing to suffer — diefranchisement 


and aid in stopping further polygamous war- 





riages; but that will not abandon theit 


Iural famfies and fear it 
they de not. : abba 114 


Ata secret meeting of business men it was 
determined not to trade with the Gentiles. © 


-eeeThe demonstration at Inverness by Dr. 
Rainy in favor of disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland has been followed by an- 
other on the other side,called by Drs. Kennedy 
and Begg. It is satd great preparations were 
wade and strenuous efforts put forth fer s 
large attendance. The presbyteries nominally 
represented contain 147 ministers, of whom 
only 42 were present. A correspondent writes: 

“ When we look closely at the names given 

in the newspapers, we find: 1, that at least 
three presbyteries did not send a single man; 
2, that from Caithness there came but one 
map out of nineteen; and, 3, that twenty- 
three of the whole forty-two, or a clear major- 
ity of the entire conference, consisted of min- 
isters coming from localities, one of the local- 
ities being the district immediately around 
Dingwall. Eight out of the ten men who form 
Dr. Kennedy’s own presbytery were there. 
The fact speaks for his person®! influence, 
although there are circumstances which might 
incline ene aot to think véry much of that, 
either. Altogether, the impression has been 
distinctly created here that the demonstration 
has missed fire.” 
The agitation appears to be spreading. Dr. 
Rainy was not permitted at a meeting at 
Dunse to state the case of his party. A lot 
of rowdies took possession of the hall. 


....The average focome of the clergy of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church is $1,045. Besides 
this, the parsonages are considered to be worth 
$100 « year. The average salary of the bishops 
is $3,280. The total membership of the Charch 
is 67,483, an average of 334 to each congrega- 
tion. While the strong congregations 
are mainly confined to the large towns, 
there are some striking exceptions to this, 
such as’ Forfar, with 900 members, Johnston, 
with 1,000, and Stonehaven, with 800. 


.... Fresh disturbances and outrages against 
the Jews are reported from Russia. The 
Austrian Government has issued positive 
orders forbidding all meetings avowedly for 
the purpose of anti-Semitic demonstrations 
and maintaining the duty of the government 
to protect the rights of every subject, regard- 
less of politics or religion. 


.... The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, whith meets May 34, will be 
composed of 254 delegates, representing 30 
Annual Conferences. The delegates will be- 
very largely new men. Of the 152 clerical 
members of the Conference of 1878 only 68 


have been elected to the present Conference. 


....The Catholics make a good showing of 
educational facilities in the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore. There are seven colleges and 
twenty-two academies, seminaries, and inst!- 
tutes, besides numereous male and female 
schools. Thetotal of puplis fs 19,141, requir- 
ing 480 teachers. 


....The next Decennial Missionary Confer- 
ence of India will be held Christmas week of 
the present year, in Calcutta. Preparations 
are making for a large attendance. A com- 
mittee representing all the churches has been 
appointed to make the arrangements. 


.... The Salvation Army has opened a build- 
ing, formerly used as a rink, in the West End 
of London. It accommodates 2,300 persons 
and fs rented at $5,000a year. An admission 
fee of a shilling was charged to non-members 
of the Army. 


...-The plan of lay delegation in the Cena- 
da Methodist Episcopal Church, which has 
been adopted and ratified, goes into effect this 
Spring. Quarterly Confereuges are electing 
lay delegates to the Electoral Conferences, 
which choose delegates to. the General Con- 
ference. 


....Dr. Thomas M. Maguire has become pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in Dublia Univers- 
ity. He is the first Roman Catholic to hold 
this post. Religious tests formerly berred 
positions in the University to al) but Episco- 
palians. 


....A sect called the ‘‘ New Israel” bas risen 
among the Jews of Russia. It abandons cir- 
cumcision, abstinence from certain viands, 
changes the Sabbath from the seventh to the 
first day, and abolishes usury. 


..-.Quite anumber of merchants in Madrid 
bave determined to close their places of busi- 
ness on Sunday, whereat the International Sab- 
bath Observance Soctety rejoices. 


....The Liberals in the Reformed Church in 
Basle have carried a decision that unbaptized 
children may be admitted to confirmation. 


.... The eorner-stone of an English church, 
to be called All Saints, was laid last Sunday 
in the Via Barberino, Rome. ° 


----The old Catholic College im Berne has 
only nive students, for whom there are fi 
professors. : 
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Tueae is much about woman’s missionary 
work in China which is very unpleasant, 
especially in visiting villages for the first time. 
Miss Anderson, of the Presbyterian mission in 
Chefub, writes of her experiences on a journey 
among the villages near that city. In some 
places where there were native Christians, or 
where she had been before, her reception was 
cordial. In strange places she was looked 
upon with suspicion and had to put up with 
many annoyances. But in some cases the 
kindness was as inconvenient as the curiosity. 
Some women, who seemed glad to see Miss 
Anderéon, would insist on her smoking their 
dirty pipes or eating soup from their ‘‘ odor 
iferous kettles.” Then they have so many 
questions to ask that there is need of a large 
stock of patience. in some villagesthe women 
held aloof from her, not daring to come near 
ortouch her. They regarded her as a “devil 
sister.” She says she does not ‘enjoy going 
going about with a native woman: 

“T do not much enjoy going about with ana- 
tive woman. We can seldom or ever get two 
rooms and the old woman bas then to sleep 
with me. If the kang is narrow, she has to get 
close to me, to keep from fallivg off. Well, it 
is sufficient to say that every small thing that 
lives and breathesis on intimate terms with the 
natives and the romance of this part of mis- 
slonary experience can be appreciated by every 
American lady. Then Mrs. Lin’s Chinese 
breakfast bas to be brought very early in the 
morning, and the people also come early to be 
taught, and the door has to be opened, so that 
my day begins about daylight and ends some 
times late in the evening, without any rest from 
the questions and the inspection of the people. 
As 1 could not stand such alife very long with- 
out intermission, I usually come home to Chefuh 
on Saturday and remain till Monday. Next 

ear it will be much easier, for I shall be 
nown In the places which I have already vis- 
ited, and this will make a great difference.” 


....At the instance of the Bombay Mission- 
ary Conference, a petition to Parliament has 
been signed by 838 missionaries in India pro- 
testing against the opium traffic. The peti- 
tion declares that the Indian Government ‘“‘is 
responsible for the increased consumption of 
the drug in India itself and the diastrous re- 
sults in Burmah and China; that all attempts 
to justify the traffic in opium, on the ground 
of ite being necessary asa means of raising 
revenue for the Indian Government, seem to 
imply the setting aside of moral] obligation 
and the adoption of the degrading principle 
that everything is legitimate which appears to 
promote self-interest; and that China is pre- 
vented by the existing treaty with England 
from showing the sincerity of its declared de- 
sire to abolish the opium trade and that this 
treaty can no longer be justified.” Parliament 
isasked to take steps to reduce the area of 
the opium-producing distinct. - 


..--Bishop Penick, of the African Mission of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, writes that 
the schools have been visited with a scourge 
in the shape of an insect called the ‘‘ chigre.” 
It requires much of the time of those con- 
nected with the mission to extract these troub- 
lesome insects from the flesh of the little suf- 
ferers. The “‘chigre’’ buries itself in the 
flesh, forming a white, tough sac, which it 
fille with eggs. In from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours these eggs hatch, and the process of 
hatching and burrowing goes on rapidly, the 
parasite going deeper and deeper, until morti- 
fication sets in and death ensues. The Bishop 
has distributed large quantities of rice in the 
districts suffering from a famine, and has in 
inany cases been made aware of the dishonesty 
and ingratitude of the heathen, though he be- 
Heves that the general effect of the exhibition 
of Christian Iberality in the timely gift will be 
very salutary. 
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....The Rev. James Sadler, of the London 
Missionary Society, gives a sickening account 
of how the Chinese of Amoy destroy their 
infant daughters. It is not regarded as a crime 
except among the native Christians, who labor 
to put their heathen neighbors in possession 
of a conscience on this subject. The Amoy 
Congregational Union has decided to raise 
money to receive and support infants aban- 
doned to die or given over to destruction, and 
many have already been saved and baptized. 
There are in some places foundling houses, 
established by the authorities ; but they are 
carried on in such a way as to make a European 
wish thatthe poor children had died in their 
first days. 


.---Heathenism is being slowly overcome in 
the New Hebrides. A chief on Tongoa Island 
recently arrayed himself in a fine red coat, and, 
with a few companions, he walked to Pele, the 
chief village in the enemy’s land. Going to 
the public square, he said: ‘‘ Here 1 am, come 
to you to-day, armed with this hymn-book. 
Shoot me, if you will.” He gave his fine coat 
tothe chief, his enemy, and proceeded to 
preach to the people, who grounded their arms 
and listened to him. 


‘ 
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Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


@enaTE.—Apart from the Presidential Count 
Bill, nothing of particular interest bas been ef- 
fected in the Senate during the past week, un- 
less the action on the President’s veto of the 
Anti-Chinese Bil] be considered in the light of 
pew legislation. The fate of this bil] was 
much in doubt up to Tuesday of last week 
and the fact that a number of Cabinet meet- 
ings had been held to consider the matter led 
doth the advocates and opponents of the 
measure to feel confident that it would receive 
that treatment which was in accord with their 
own particular views. On the day mentioned 
President Arthur returned the bill to the Sen- 
ate, where it originated, with his veto, basing 
bis objection to the bill upon the fact that it 
violated the stipulations and provisions of the 
Chinese Treaty. This action on the part of 
the Executive created much discussion 
throughout the country, and especially on the 
Pacific Coast, where the Anti-Chinese senti- 
ment was strongest, aud hopes were enter- 
tained by some that the Senate would pass it 
over the veto. On Wednesday morning it was 
brougbt to a vote, and the President’s veto 
was sustained, 29. voting to pass the bill in 
spite of his opposition and 21 to sustain his 
actiou, the advocates of the measure falling 
short of the necessary two-thirds. The vote 
to sastain the veto was entirely Republican. 
On the same day Senator Miller, of Califorvia, 
tntroduced a bill precisely similar to the bill 
vetoed, save that the period during which Chi- 
nese immigration was prohibited was reduced 
to ten years, which bill was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. On Thurs- 
day the Presidential Count Bill passed the 
Senate, without amendment. It provides that 
the presidential electors of each state shall 
meet and give their votes on the second Mon- 
day in January next following their appotnt- 
ment, at such places as the legislatures of the 
states may direct, and regulates action in case 
of dispute as to the legality of electoral votes 
under certain circumstances. 









House O£ REPRESENTATIVES,—A number of 
measures of varying degrees of importance 
were considered in the House during the past 
week, though the Tariff Commission Bill was 
the prominent subject of debate. The Pres- 
ident’s veto of the Anti-Chinese Bill, being 
sustained by the Senate, its fate was fully set- 
tled,so this vexed question was spared the 
House. The Army Appropriation Bill was 
considered by the Committee of the Whole; 
but no vote was taken upon the measure, and 
the remainder of the week was almost entirely 
consumed in the discussion of the Tariff Com- 
mission Bill. It seems as if every represent- 
ative bad fixed upon this subjectas the one 
upon which he would establish his reputation 
as a statesman, for the number of members of 
the House who have so far puttheir names 
down for speeches upon the bill embraces 
more than half of the total membership. The 
debate continued throughout Friday and Sat- 
urday ; but, though the subject is one‘that deep 
ly interests the legislators, it does not have the 
same effect with the public and the attend- 
ance of spectators in the House has been 
meager. Of course, the usual number of pri- 
vate measures of minor importance were sub- 
mitted, the majority of which will be wisely 
and gently smothered before they attain the 
dignity of being debated. 


-++-On Thursday last President Arthur eub- 
mitted to the Senate the names of Senator 
Htory M. Teller, of Colorado, as Secretary of 
the Interior; William E. Chandler, of New 
Hampshire, as Secretary of the Navy; and 
William M. Hunt, of Louisiana, as minister to 
Russia. Senator Teller’s nomination was im- 
mediately confirmed, according to custom 
when a nominee fs either a past or present 
member of the Senate, and the others were 
referred to appropriate committees. Secretary 
Lincoln {s now the only remaining member of 
the Garfield Cabinet and it is thought certain 
that he will be retained. President Arthur's 
Cabinet may now be considered complete. 





DOMESTIC. 


--Mr, W. H. Winans, ex-City Treasurer of 
Newark, N. J., bas been arrested on a charge 
ot forgery, committed while bolaing the office. 
He protested his innocence and was released 
on bail. Mr. Winans was suspended by the 
mayor immediately after the disclosure of 
Auditor Palmer’s defalcations, in December 
last, and subsequently resigned. Further frauds 
have been distovered in the accounts of Palm- 
er, amounting to $18,500. 


pt mass-meeting was held in Cooper 
Union, on Monday evening of last week, to 
Protest against the imprisonment of “ sus- 
pected” American citizens in Ireland and to 
demand their immediate trial or “release. 
Speeches were made by Senator Jones, Con- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pryor, and Others, SHG “resolutions were 
adopted. 


.---A band of swindlers has been srrested in 
Boston, on a charge of swindling the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, compelling him to 
sign checks to a large amount. The rascals 
are said to have been operating for a year 
past, with the full knowledge of the city de- 
tectives. 


.-+Thomas A. Edison, Jobn Kruesi, David 
Brooks, and otber electricians have testified 
before the sub-committee of the New York 
Senate investigating the practicability of un- 
derground telegrapby. 


..--Mr. Teller bas forwarded his resignation 
as senator to Governor Pitkin, of Colorado, 
who will soon appoint his successor, to hold 
office until next March. 


... Jesse James, the notorious outlaw, was 
killed at 8t. Joseph, Mo., where he was living 
under a false name, by twu of his companions 
last week. 


--.-The boiler of the steamer “ Belle Mac”’ 
exploded on Friday last, when the vessel was 
ten miles from La Crosse, Wis., and six lives 
were lost. 


.... A cyclone passed over Michigan, Kansas, 
and Ohio on Thursday last, destroy ng much 
property and killing several! people. 


.-The New York Cotton Exchange will 
erect a new building, costing about $800,000. 


.. The laying of the new American Cable 
has been completed. 


FOREIGN. ' 


.-..-According tothe London journals, ft is 
generally thought in England that Dr. Lamson 
will not escape execution, though tbe possibil! 
ty of a furtber reprieve is admitted. In the 
British House of Commons, last week, Sir 
Charles Dilke said he would furnish the House 
all the documents in the case except Attorney- 
General Brewster’s opinion. 


«---General Ignatieff says there is a secret 
treaty against Russia between Sweden and 
Germany. It is further stated that, in the 
event of war between Russia and Germany, 
Sweden will invade Finland. 


.---Mr. Gladstone has futimated that the 
Land League is to blame for several of the 
agrarian crimes in Ireland: The landlords tn 
Westmeath and Roscommon are all under 
police protection. 


«.--Mr. Parnell was released from jail on 
Monday last, and immediately left for Eogland, 
He was granted a parole for a week, to visit a 
sister in Paris, who bad met with affliction. 


..--Thirty-two persons are missing from the 
steamship ‘‘ Douro”? and nineteen from the 
‘*Yrurac Bat,’’ which were recently sunk off 
Cape Finisterre. 


«---Prince Gortechakoff has, at his own re- 
quest, been relieved of his duties as minister of 
foreign affairs of the Russian Empire. 


.-A famine is reported in Zululand, the 
severe drought having caused a complete fail- 
ure of the crops. 

ee) 


CAN'T COOK AS MOTHER DID. 


How many a young wife’s heart is saddened 
and happiness scattered because she cannot 
“cook as mother did.” It is strange, sadly 
strange, and yet we all know it is true. How 
many atime bas the tender-hearted reporter 
felt bis soul bursting with grief as he told the 
harrowing story of some poor, suffering woman, 
whose cheerful sunshine bad turned to dismal 
darkness, just because she could not “‘ cook as 
mother did.” And bow it delights the beart of 
the reporter when he chances to hear of one de- 
voted young wife who is rescued from the 
gloomy fate of so many in a manner 6o simple 
and easy that the only wonder is that all are 
not saved.. This one to whom he now refers 
was led, a blushing and blooming bride, but a 
few short weeks ago, to the altar, by one of 
our most promising and prominent young 
men. He promised to do everything in hir 
power to make her happy; but fn an evil hour 
he made the dangerous discovery that she 
could not “ cook as mother did.” He told het 
so, and from that hour the life-light of happi- 
ness began to die out in her once radiant eyes. 
The bloom that put to shame the fancied per- 
fection of the rose departed from her cheek, 
the voice that welcomed him to a happy heart 
and home grew silent as the grave, and the 
young busband saw that something must be 
done soon. He asked the sorrowfal wife why 
sbe was so sad, and she told him because she 
could not ‘cook as bis mother did"; but, if she 
bad Royal Baking Powder, he could say so no 
longer. Like.a sensible fellow, he ordered a 
dozen boxes at once, and now he says he is 
afraid that his wife will raise the roof off the 
house some day; but he don’t care, for she is 
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AFTER THE RESURRECTION. 


Untu the Resurrection the Twelve were 
disciples; after the Resurrection they were 
apostles. Before the Resurrection they 
were learners; after the Resurrection they 
were teachers. Before the Resurrection 
they doubted, their hearts were hardened, 
they did not understand the Scriptures; 
after the Resurrection they were endowed 
with the Holy Ghost, they received tongues 
of flame and power from on high, they went 
everywhere preaching the Word. 

Shall it be enough for us that we fast 
in our Lent, and burden our churches with 
their glad Easter flowers, and then shall we 
forget the outpouring of Pentecost? Before 
this time believers should have humbled 
themselves before God: they should have 
prayed for the revival of his work; they 
should have sought and begun to receive 
the blessings into their own hearts; now let 
them open their bands to receive the bless- 
ing, if it has not ulready come in the con- 
version of souls unto Christ. 

The great revival of the first Christian 
Pentecost seems very wonderful to us; but 
it is not wonderful. It was according to 
that ordering of the spiritual nature of 
man which still exists. When the Twelve 
Apostles and the believers about them, men 
and women, were full of joy and faith, and 
were with ove accord in one place, and told 
the story of Christ to souls that could not 





deny it, then the conversion of thousands | 


was to.be expected. All that was needed 
was, with the Holy Spirit helping them, to 
speak, to speak, to dare to speak and tell of 
the love, and death, and resurrection of 


ee A 





Christ, and declare that good news of re- 
mission of sins, The same is all that is 
necessery now. Now put in the sickle, for 
the harvest is ripe. Pastor, Sunday-school 
teacher, parent, the time is far spent; Christ 
is arisen; will you let the season pass by ? 
Now, if ever, let the Church work for re- 
sults. Now run and speak to that young 
man. Now, after your Sunday-eveping 
meeting, after your weekly prayer-meeting, 
let believers testify, by rising in their seats, 


or by lifting their hands, that they 
wish to seek more fully the grace 
of God; and then give those who are 
not yet psumbered with the Church, 


but who wish the prayers of God’s people, 
a chance to let it be known in the same 
way. And seek them, find out who they 
are; for God’s spirit may be abroad when 
you cannot seeit, and souls made tender 
by its influences may be only waiting your 
epcouragement and direclion. Alas! the 
unbelief of those who are the successors 
of the Apostles. We do not take the prom- 
ise that is ready for us, and seek and expect 
the harvest that is ready. Christian be- 
lievers, put in the sickle! Pentecost is at 
hand! 





THE PRESIDENT’S VETO. 

THe overwhelming mass of the American 
people said Amen with a hearty approval 
when learning that the President had vetoed 
the infamous Anti-Chinese Bill. We use 
tbe word infamous to characterize the bill, 
since this is just the right term. 
The thing is as bad as theterm. The idea 
that the United States should by law erect 
upon its entire coast an impenetrable wall 
of exclusion against all Chinese laborers, 
skilled and unskilled, there to stand for 
twenty years, and thus discrimipate against 
Chinamen as a race and bonest labor as an 
employment, thereby reversing a policy 
that is a hundred years old and from which 
the country has derived incalculable 
benefits, and all this to gratify the unrea. 
sonable passions of a mere fragment of the 
whole people—yes, this idea is not to be 
contemplated by just, impartial, and espe 
cially Christian minds without the feeling 
of abhorrence. The whole scheme of exclu- 
sion is despicable and mean ‘to the last 
degree, without any good reasons for it 
and in deflance of the best reaSons against 
it. 1t is contrary to all our antecedents 
and utterly unworthy of the character of 
the American people. 

If we speak strongly on this subject, it is 
because we feel strongly. We are opposed 
to exclusion in any form, or for any period, 
or in application to any race that may peace- 
fully seek a home on this continent. Mon- 
golians have just as much right to come 
here to better their condition as our Pilgrim 
Fathers had to land at Plymouth Rock for 
the same reason; and we would have this 
right sacredly maintained, with no discrim- 
ination against race or color. This may be 
called sentiment. Sentiment, then, let it be. 
It is well to remember that sentiment is 
both the backbone and the impulse of our 
whole political system. 

The President's reasons for the veto are 
such as it became him to state, in returning 
the bill to the Senate, without his signature. 
The prominent reason is the fact that, while 
the bill professes to execute the recent 
treaty with China, it is virtually a fraud 
upon the treaty; and this the President 
most conclusively shows. An absolute ex- 
clusion of immigration on the part of 
Chinese laborers for twenty years is not a 
regulation or limitation of such immigra- 
tion, but a positiveand absolute prohibition 
during the life-time of nearly a generation; 
and this the treaty expressly declares shall 
notbe done. The President sets out this 
point with great clearness aud leaves no 
doubt in apy candid mind as to the pro- 
priety of the veto on this single ground, if 
there were no other. Good faith required 
that he should not give to the bill the force 
of law. 

What the President says as to the odious 
passport system which was introduced into 
the bill must cofmmend itself to every right- 
| thinking man. This system, as he remarks, 
| while ‘‘ undemocratic and hostile to the 
spirit of our institutions,” is ‘‘fast disap- 
pearing in Europe before the progress of 
liberal institutions.” He doubts the “‘wis- 
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require the Chinese, who are here under the 
protection of the Burlingame Treaty, to 
register their names and obtain passports if 
they wish to leave this country and return, 
is to violate the spirit of this treaty, as well 
as to introduce an odious policy into the 
practice of the Government, and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that the governments 
of Europe are themselves abandoning it. 

The President also says some very sensi 
ble things in regard to the impolicy, as well 
as the bad faith, of the exclusion proposed 
in this bill. The states on the Pacific slope, 
especially California, have already derived 
a vast benefit from commercial intercourse 
with China, and the future is rich with 
promise, if the United States maiotain just 
and friendly relations with that country. 
The Pacific States contain ample evidences 
that the Chinese immigrants who have 
come here, so far from being a curse to 
them, have by their industry and skill 
largely contributed to their development. 
The President alludes to the well-known 
facts of the present and the promises of 
the future, as furnishing an econemical and 
commercial reason why he could not give 
his assent to this bill. We commend his 
reasoning on this point to the special atten- 
tion of the people in the Pacific States. He 
thinks more wisely for them than they 
seem to think for themselves. 

It is a noticeable fact that the leaders of 
the Democrat Party, in Congress and out of 
it, have seized upon this anti-Chinese ex- 
citement in the Pacific States as the means 
of making party capital, just as in other 
days Democrats at the North espoused the 
cause of slavery in order to win the votes 
of slavebolders. It has been the character- 
istic of Democracy for the last forty years 
to go for anything or against anything, 
according to the apparent prospect of im- 
mediate party gain, without reference to 
priociple and without regard for consist- 
ency. Democracy is the party of tempor- 
ary expedients and makesbifts and not 
of principles. We are, hence, not at all 
surprised at the position of the Democrats 
fo regard to the Chinese question. They 
hope to win votes by it in the Pacific States; 
and, as tothe real merits of the question, 
aside from the votes, their leaders do not 
carea fig. Republicans cannot afford to 
imitate their bad example and settle this 
question for the whole country on the 
mere basis of votes to be won or lost in 
three or four states. Their proper course is 
to stand for the right and the just, be the 
consequences what they may. If the Re- 
publican Party cannot live on this theory, 
then let it die. 





TWO-CENT POSTAGE. 





THERE are several bills in the hands of 
the House Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads, all of which propose to change 
the rate of letter postage, or the weight 
of letters that»may be carried at present 
rates,cor to make changes in both respects. 
All these bills look in the direction of 
cheaper postage, and in this respect they 
are all good, though by no means all equally 
good, 

The best of these bills is the one pro- 

posed by Congressman Hill, of New Jer- 

sey, who, by the way, is said to be a lineal 

descendant of the celebrated Sir Rowland 

Hill, to whom England is so largely in- 

debted for cheap postage. Mr. Hill pro- 

poses that, from the ist of next July, the 

rate of postage on all domestic letters not 

exceeding one-half ounce in weight shall 

be two cents, and that for each additional 

half ounce or fraction of the same an addi- 

tional rate of two cents shall be charged. ° 
This is better than to increase the weight 

to one ounce, as proposed by Mr. De Moite, 

and retain the three-cent rate. The great 

mass of the letters which the people want 
to send would not weigh more than balf an 

ounce; and, hence, Mr. Hill’s change 
would to them be practically cheaper post- 
age, while Mr. De Motte’s plan would make 
no change in their favor, except in com- 
paratively rare cases. 

The Committee, as we understand, in 
view of the expression of public feeling 
from all quarters of the country, are 
strongly inclined to recommend the adop- 
tion of Mr. Hill’s proposition, and thus 
bring letter-postage down to the two-cent 
rate. We should like the bill better if the 
rate were fixed st one cent, and we have 
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no doubt that Congress will ultimately 
come to this point. The people, however, 
will be glad to accept the two-cent rate asa 
substitute for the present charge. Postal 
cards, furnished and carried by the Govern- 
ment at the one<cent rate, have already 
yielded a net revenue of about thirteen 
millions of dollars; and who, in the light 
of this fact, can doubt that the Government 
can wel] afford to carry letters, which it does 
not furnish, at the two-cent rate? We believe 
that it could do so for one cent. The 
reduction of the rate by no means implies a 
reduction of postal revenue, since the in- 
crease of letters to be catried would be 
likely to compensate for all losses conse- 
quent upon such reduction. Even if there 
were some falling off in revenue, it would 
be but slight and for only a limited period 
and would soon furnish its own cure by an 
increase of business, without anything like a 
proportionate increase in the cost of do- 
ing it. | 

The population of the country is rapidly 
increasing and nothing can more effectually 
cement it together and promote the general 
good than cheap and easy facility of postal 
intercourse. Let us, then, have Mr. Hill’s 
bill in the form of law. The people do not 
want to have the franking privifege restored, 
owing to its great liability to abuse; but 
they do want cheap postage, as a matter of 
public benefit. We have no doubt that the 
experience of the Government with the two- 
cent rate would,in five or ten years, 
demonstrate conclusively that the reduction 
might be carried down to one cent, without 
apy loss of revenue. Congress may be 
sure beforehand that the general public will 
look with favor upon any legislation that 
reasonably cheapeus the rate of letter post- 
age. The benefit will be felt in the experi- 
ence of every family in the country. 

I 
ExlitorvialHotes. 

Tus Christian Advocate responds with prompt- 
ness and spirit to our remarks on the sflence of 
the Methodist press respecting their Church 
statistics. We acknowledge gratefully its 
commendation of our own articles, published a 
montli ago, as “‘ judicious,”” and are pleased to 
know that it has bad a competent man at work 
seven weeks or more making a thorough in- 
vestigation. We hope it will not, ike Mark 
Twain, when he ran half a mile to get a “‘ good 
ready” for his leap, be too exhausted to get the 
results before its readers. We have the 
mortification, however, of being told that there 
is a “tendency to self-laudation’’ in Tux Ix- 
DEPENDENT and that it ts ‘‘sometimes super- 
cfious.”” The Advocate is honest and candid, 
and we must suppose that we are really guilty of 
the fault it ascribes to us. Receiving the 
rebuke in good spirit, we bumble ourselves, and 
whatever of ‘‘self-landation”’ there may bein the 
editorial note to which our esteemed contem- 
porary replies we hereby recall. The sen- 
tences which it quotes as indicating in us a 
“ genial complacency”’ are these : 

‘*Wedo not aspire to be the organ of the 

Methodist Episcopal Chureh. . . We say 
this because the Methodist Advocates seem to 
be somewhat slow in serving their Chuch with 
Methodist news, as though they were willing to 
abandon this duty to Toe INDEPENDENT.” 
We might, we confess, have put the fact em. 
bodied in these words in a less self-laudatory 
form. We might have put it this way: “‘ We 
apologize for our haste in presenting certain 
matters of great interest and importance to 
Methodists before the Church press is ready to 
state or deal with them. . We say this 
because we have been charged with usurping, 
in this respect, the place of an organ.” ‘This 
is substantially the charge of the Advocate, for 
it compares us to @ bachelor uncle who takes 
so much interest in his nephews, who are away 
at school, that he writes them the news about 
their parents and friends, It intimates that 
the boys are inclined to resent this; but we 
cannot think so. Good boys are alwaysgiad of 
news from home, and, if theirfather is busy and 
forgets them, they are particularly grateful for 
their uncle’s letters and ready to acknowledge, 
in the words of the Advocate, that “such an 
uncle is a convenient relative.” 





- Tue sermon we publish this week will be of 
interest to Presbyterians just now. 
From the facta stated by Mr. Platter we 


er: 

1. That the Methodists in Kansas are much 
more successful in winning souls to Christ 
than the Presbyterians. 

@. That they are much more successful fo 
raising funds for missionary purposes than the 


8. That, if the would 4o as weD 
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Home Missionary aid (that from the Board of 
Home Missions included $85,000), but put into 
the treasury of the Board over $11,000 for “‘ the 
regions beyond.”’ 

Why do the Presbyterians appear to such 
disadvantage? As it seems to be the order of 
the day, so the brother criticises the policy of 
the Board of <Iome Missions; but he does not 
show why it should be so with the Presbyter- 
fans and not with the Methodists. A vast omis- 
sion! Then he very plainly suggests that 
eburches applying for aid say they “have 
raised all they can,” when they haven’t, and 
have “applied for the least that will suffice,”’ 
when it is not so; and that the Presbytery en- 
dorss the statement, knowing it is not 
true! He intimates that such a system 
pauperizes the churches. “ Pauperize”’ is 
tootamesa word. By his own showing, both 
the Chureh and the Presbytery are fearfully 
demoralized. The grand remedy he proposes is to 
give out beforeband to each Presbytery all the 
Board will furnish for the year. But how will 
this help it? If one church and minister ap- 
plying for aid can so “‘ pauperize ” themselves 
and demoralize a whole Presbytery, what 
scenes there would be if three, five, ten, or 
more ministers were going for all they could 
get from the Board for the year! What job- 
bery, whot log-rolling (to use a political 
term), what pushing and crowding of their 
claims, lesi some other Presbytery should get 
abead and they shouldn’t get their sbare! 
Why, the mischief would be aggravated ten- 
fold. Wedo not like to say that Mr. Platter 
shows that there is a Jow public or moral sentl- 
ment in the Presbyterian Church; but would 
be not do well to set himself resolutely to ele- 
vate that public sentiment? The comparison of 
the two Churches in Kansas is in that direc- 
tion. Nothing could anawer better ; but he has 
marred its effect by suggesting a cause which 
fs notacause. He has, however, done an ex- 
cellent work in showing that the Presbyterian 
Church is abundantly able and more than able 
to take care of itself, without outside help. 
The Church at large owes bim a debt of grati- 
tude for such a service. Let him go into Synod, 
next Fall, and move that the Kansas Synod 
hereafter will take care of itself, as it is clearly 
proved able todo. Let him press and carry 
that point. If not successful the first year, let 
bim follow it up till it is done. He would 
prove himself the greatest possible benefactor 
of the churches and presbyteries of Kansas, 
and his example would provoke very wany to 
follow, 


Tuat- ‘Statement of Principles’’ adopted 
by the General Assembly’s Committee of Fif- 
teen in the Presbyterian Home Mission Board, 
by a vote of 7 to 5, is likely to meet a good 
deal of deserved criticism. We do not refer 
to the second paragraph, however, which 
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“TI. The trustees of missionary fands which 
are intended for the use of the whole Church 
sre responsible for the equitable distribution 
of the same.” 

We should hope as much. But their proposal 
that the presbytery, and not the Board, shall 
be the Onal authority whether a church and a 
minister shall receive ald strikes us as radically 
and fandamentally wrong. Let us explain. 
We will suppose, what ought to be the fact, 
that every home missionary society keeps a 
black lst of scalawag ministers whom it will 
not support. They may be drunkards, or 
licentious, or cheats, or quarrelera. One such 
goes from New York, with regular ecclesias- 
tical papers, into a Kansas presbytery, where 
cobody knows him. He preaches admirably, 
delights the people and his ministerial 
neighbors, demands aid from the Home 
Mission Board. The secretaries look, and 
find bis name on their black list. They 
are positive he is not a man to build up the 
Chureh. Shall they write back to the presby- 
tery of which he has become a member, and 
shall it be read in his presence, signed by Dr. 
Kendall or Dr. Roberts? We object to this 
man’s being aided, because we believe him to 
be a drunkard. How long would it be before 
the secretaries would find themsélves pursued 
by libel suits from every direction? Just this 
difficulty is one of the mens serious that affect 
tome mission ma 
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4 MonTH ago we referred to The Congrega- 
tionalist as more suspicions than the Old 
Scbool Presbyterians, Professors Pgtton and 
Hodge, ‘who have both within a comparative- 
ty short time endorsed the orthodoxy” of 
Newman Smyth’s writings. The Congregation- 
wist now says, on Princeton authority, that 
we have made a mis-statement, and that the 
tact is the reverse. Because Wwe are sorry to 
be ip the wrong, we are always grateful to any 
ove who will correct us. As to Prof. F. L. 
Patton, our statement was based on our mem- 
on ofa discussion raised in The Interior on 

his ‘Old Faiths in New Lights.” An article 
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ition on inspiration against Dr. Skinner, as a 
proper apologetic presentation of truth. We 
remember that Prof. Patton’s endorsement gave 
the book a bandsome send-off and commenda- 
tory defense against doctrinal strictures made 
against it. As to Prof. A. A. Hodge, we cannot 
recover the authority which wetbought we had, 
and are ready to accept the correction of The 
Congregationalist. We have looked at the notices 
of Mr. Smyth’s last two volumes in The Pres- 
byterian Quarterly Review, which we supposed 
were written by the Princeton professor of the- 
ology ; but we find that one was written bya 
Princeton Seminary associate of his and the 
other bya Union Seminary professor. Both 
are very appreciative and only very mildly 
criticised. 


Tux following is received from one of the 
trustees of Andover Theological Seminary : 


‘*To Tue Eprtor or THE INDEPENDENT: 


“Allow me to thank you for your two 
articles in the last INDEPENDENT in regard to 
Dr. Newman Smyth. Your condemnation of 
The Congregationalist {1s none too severe. I 
should have been inclined myself to speak more 
severely of its unchristian want of candor and 
fairness. 

** But I took my pen especially to rectify two 
slight mistakes into which you have slipped. 
You say the ‘ Board of Visitors has a veto power 
upon all elections by the trustees,’ This istrue 
of all the professorsbips that are under visito- 
rial supervision, but is not true of Professor 
Gulliver’s chair, which is by ite statutes entire- 
ly exempt from any control by the Visitors. 

“ Again, you say that the trustees proceeded, 
without a dissenting vote and with great enthu- 
siasm, to reaffirm their former election. The 
words I have underscored should have been 
omitted. There was one vote against Dr. S. 
cast by the same trustee who, at his first 
election, declined to vote at all. Every other 
vote was warmly in the candidate’s favor. 

“Yours truly, 
“Wa. H. Witicox. 

“MaLpen, Mass.” 

Somes two years ago Senator Edmunds of- 
fered to the Senate a bill for regulating the 
count of the electoral votes cast in the election 
of President and Vice-President of the United 
States. The Democrats then had the majority 
in the Senate, and refused to take any action 
on the subject. The bill, substantially in the 
form proposed by Senator Edmunds, was last 
week f d by the Scnate, after a brief debate 
upon its provisions, and now goes to the House 
of Representatives, with the probability of 
being there adopted. The electors, according 
to this bill, are to give their votes on the sec- 
oud Monday in January next following their 
appotutment. Each state is to determine any 
controvérsy touching the appointment of any 
or all of its electors, and this decision by state 
authority is to be conclusive and binding 
upon Congress in counting the votes. 
If no such determination shall have been 
made in a pending controversy, then the 
matter is to be disposed of by the concur- 
rent vote of the two houses of Congress. 
Such are the leading provisions of this bill 
and it is, perhaps, as good a law on the subject 
as Congress has power to enact. The great 
difficulty, however, with this bill and every 
other bill which Congress may attempt to put 
into the form of law consists {nu the fact that 
no law which Congress may enact can bind the 
particular Congress that actually does the 
counting. What is wanted isan améndment 
to the Constitution in respect to the process of 
electing the President and Vice-President and 
then counting the votes and declaring the re- 
sult. The bill of Senator Edmunds {san at- 
tempt to do by legislation what can only be 
done by such an amendment. 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR has moved slowly toward 
a reconstruction of the Cabinet; but, with the 
exception of Mr. Lincoln, be has now made an 
entire change in the Cabinet selected by Gen- 
eral Garfield and surrounded himself with 
advisers who, with the exception of Mr. 
Chandler, belong to the Conkling-Cameron- 
Grant wing of the Republican Party. It is an- 
doubtedly the right of the President to choose 
his own Cabinet, and it must be said for Presi- 
dent Arthur that he has not been hasty and 
abrupt in the reconstruction of the Cabinet. 
He seems to have been mindful of the peculiar 
circumstances under which he came into office 
and to have been influenced by them. 
The fact, however, is that the mmjority 
of the Republican Party, that nominated and 
elected General Garfield as President, is not 
represented in President Arthur’s Cabinet. 
The minority of the party is represented, but 
not the majority. President Garfield, tn con- 
structing his Cabinet, divided the honors be- 
tween both in due proportions, and we think 
that President Arthur would have been wise if 
be had followed the example. We especially 
regret the retirement of Mr. Kirkwood from 
the Interior Department and the appointment 
of Senator Teller in bis place. The former 
had done most admirably in the management 


of this department and we can see 00 good - 


reason why he should not have been retained. 
The latter is not only radically wrong on the 
currency question, but, judging of bim by his 
antecedents, he is far from being right on the 
indian question. The President, if determin- 
ing to make a change, might have found a 
much better man for the place. 





--»-On a single pageof a New England papcr 
we find the two following paragraphs : 

“It is no secret that about 100 votes were 
yetens outright in East Greenwich, R. I. 

po ea the prices ranging from $10 to $28 


are Mayor Bulkeley, Hartford, Conn., has a 
majority of 220; but itis safe to say that 500 
Republicans dia not vote for him and it is 
generally believed that cash was paid for at 
least 500 Demucratic votes. 


In both cases *‘ disgust” is said to have been 
felt. If citizens will not apply the law to such 
offenses, they deserve to be sold like sheep to 
the highest bidder. 


..»-Tbe San Francisco newspapers literally 
boiled with wrath upon reading the President's 
veto of the Anti-Cbinese Bill and predicted the 
complete overthrow of the Republican Party in 
all the Pacific States. As to the wrath part of 
the explosion, these papers will be wiser when 
time has made them riper; and as to the effect 
on the Republican Party, we say frankly: Let 
the Party go tothe dogs, if it can live only by 
supporting such an iniquitous measure. The 
Democrats are welcome to all the capital 
they can make by proscribing Chinamen. We 
wish to have no ebare in the profit. 


..-The Democratic Governor of South 
Carolina seems to regard it as one of the duties 
of bis office to defend Democratic criminals 
who are prosecuted in that state for offenses 
aguinst the laws of the United States. He has, 
hence, directed the attorney-general of that 
state to take part in their defense. It is about 
time that the Democrats of South Carolina 
made the discovery that the laws of the United 
States are operative in that state, not excepting 
the Federa) election laws. 


...-In an interview with Minister Phelps, the 
Khédive of Egypt said he did not hesitate to 
express his preference for American sympathy 
and co-operation over that which had been of- 
fered from othersources. Referring to Amer- 
ican schools and colleges, he said America 
gave, but asked nothing, while other nations 
asked éverything and gave nothing. That 
must go to the credit of our foreign mission- 
ary work. 

...-A private correspondent, writing us from 
Jerusalem, after speaking of the polite treat. 
ment of the vice-consul there, says he was in- 
vited to the reading-room of that official, 
where he found on file Taz INDEPENDENT and 
the New York Sun. An order for a specimen 
copy of THE INDEPENDENT was received last 
week from a resident of Ceylon, who, having 
heard of the paper, desired to see a copy, with 
a view of becoming a subscriber. 


..--President Artbur’s appointments thus 
far in this state have been almost exclusively 
among Conkling Republicans. Ifthis means s 
policy which isto be carried out in the future, 
then the President’s administration will be a 
total failure to harmonize the party tn this 
state. The majority of Repablicansin this state 
do not belong to the Conkling wing and 
are not likely to take pleasautly their own pro- 
scription by the President. 

«ee. The Jewish Messenger suggests that “an 
editorial unfon”’ of the religious press, embrac- 
ing different denominations, with occasiona] 
meetings, would knit religious papers more 
closely together, and be of general advantage. 
We would heartily welcome such a union in 
this city. There are subjects enough in which 
we all have a common sympathy. 

..Che-e is a great deal of “ Zufil” non- 
acose ab oad. Don't believe the stories about 
these Indians coming east for “‘ water from the 
sea of the rising sun ” and their numerous de- 
grees of sacred mysteries.. There must be s 
great deal of nonsense about it all, thongh, 
doubtless, they retain some important old tra- 
ditions, 


..The excitement about the American 
Home Missionary Society and the Committee 
of Fifteen has pretty much subsided, and the 
discussion is now carried on in the Boston Con- 
gregational Ministers’ Meeting. The Preeby- 
terian Committee of Fifteen now is before the 
public. 

..+-Mr. Dunbar succeeds and supersedes Mr. 
Hndson as postmaster at Peekskill. The 
former is a Conkling Republican and the latter 
worked against the return of Mr. Conkling to 
the Senate. Is this the reason for the change ? 
If so, the President will be wise in using such 
reasons very sparingly. 

....The sons of Charles Francis Adams de- 
serve great praise for refusing to be black- 
mailed by scoundrels who took advantage of 
their father’s mental weakness. 


.... The law should be vindicated on the ruf- 





80 atrociouslv abused the three sophomores. 





A COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
ANDOVER PROFESSORS. 





Waits the election of a professor at An- 
dover is in the hands of the Visitors it would 
ordinarily be improper for either the Board of 
Trustees or the Faculty to engage in a public 
discussion of it, or the “choice.” If we ex- 
ceed the customary rule in the present in- 
stance, it is because the discussion has swept 
into ite current questions far broader and 
more vital than that of the confirmation or re- 
jection of the professor-elect—questions that 
touch not only the lifeof Andover Seminary, 
but the perpetuity of all trusts conditioned by 
acreed, and even the possibility of an ortbo- 
doxy at once stable and progressive. We are 
also not without bope that a few plain words 
of explanation may allay anxieties which seem 
to us to have been needlessly excited, but 
which have, we doubt not, their deepest 
motive in a regard for the integrity of the 
Christian faith and desire for the highest use- 
fulness of Andover Seminary. 

The action of the Faculty in proposing, and 
of the Trustees in effecting the election of Dr. 
Newman Smyth bas been deliberate and har- 
monious. Many months were spent by parties 
concerned in extensive correspondence, in 
personal inquiries, at home and abroad, in con- 
sultations with eminent men, from whom coun- 
cil and aid could be expected. During the 
Autumn the opinions end information gained 
by the Faculty began to concentrate in one 
direction. A freecomparison and interchange 
of views toward the close of November 
brought to light a marked unapimity. No ac- 
tion, however, was taken, as it was desired 
that every piofessor, by thorough acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Smyth's published writings and 
careful reflection, should become confirmed in 
his judgment. Some weeks passed, and then 
by a unanimous vote the name of the pro- 
fessor-elect was presented to a commiitee of 
the Trustees, who bad been intrusted with the 
duty of nomination. The same deliberateness 
has characterized the action of the Trustees— 
their inquiries baving been as protracted as 
that of the Faculty. At length, Dr. Smyth 
was chosen unanimously by them, one mem- 
ber present not voting. The election then 
came before the Visilors. Following the cus- 
tomary method, they invited Dr. Smyth toa 
Conference. Meanwhile, the election having, 
as usual, been publicly announced, Zhe Con- 
gregationalist had attacked it, The Trustees, 
being in session, were invited by the Visitors 
—upon a suggestion made after the examine- 
tion opened and at once assented to by the 
professor-elect—to attend the Conference. 
The examination was conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Seelye, president of the Board of Visitors, 
and was participated in by hie associates and 
by members of the Board of Trustees. 

The result of the examination was a clearand 
hearty agreementof the Visitors with the Trust- 
ees and the Faculty in the conyiction that 
‘the theological views" and religious views of 
the professor-elect are in ‘general barmony 
with those which bave been identified with 
the history ofthe Andover Seminary from the 
beginning.”’ A profound impression was also 
made of Dr. Smyth’s intellectual ability, ard 
ofthis frankness and sincerity in expressivgand | 
maintaining his opinions. 

The Visitors, however, did not, when this re- 
sult was reached, take final action. They 
songht further light, and for this purpose ad- 
dressed a communication to the Trustees. The 
matter was thus again brought before the latter 
board, which gave not only the specific ques- 
tion raised, but the whole subject then renewed 
and most careful attention, with the result el- 
ready made public—viz., a renewed expression, 
and with increased confidence and earnestness‘ 
of their belief that Dr. Smyth “‘ {s called of God 
tothe work to which they had invited him,” 
and of their conviction that, if he should be 
confirmed by the Visitors and persuaded to 
take the chair to which he has been elected, 
‘he will prove himself a master in his work, 
conservative, progressive, devoted, and suc- 
eessful,” 

The question is still before the Visitors ; but 
this brief narrative will suffice to show that no 
step has been taken without the most pains- 
taking endeavor to proceed intelligently and 
under a just sense of responsibility. It brings 
to light also the fact that the Board of Visitors 
and the Board of Trustees alike—each com- 
posed of gentlemen of the bighest standing 
and thoroughly informed regpecting the ques- 
tions at issue—bave dismissed as unfounded 
the charges whieh have been made against the 
doctrinal soundness of Dr. Smyth. 

The questions raised by Ths Congregationalist 
relate to this Jatter point and also to the broad- 
er issue of loyalty to the Aadover Creed. 

I. Lorattr To Tax Seminary CReEp. 

In ite first article The Congregationalist ques- 
tioned the probability of any one’s taking the 
creed who holds Dr. 8myth’s opinions respect- 
ing future punishment. The creed, it seemed 





fians in the senior class of Trinity College who. 


to be implied, is, to thisextent, at least, a good 
ne. In ite fourth article the creed is treated 
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a0 av exponeut of a phase of orthodoxy in the 
past. to which it is to be regretted that the 
Bemivary is anchored. Dr, Bacon’s declara- 
tion that ‘for {ts purpose the creed is a good 
one,”’ seems not to be approved. Between the 
dates of these articles the professor-elect bad 
expreesed bis assent to the creed, with even 
more of personal agreement than other ap- 
proved professors have done. The Faculty, 
the Trustees, and the Visitors were alike satis- 
fied of bis sincerity and consistency in #0 do- 
ing. The Vongregationalist, however, had com- 
mitted itself to the proposition that he could 
not Leke it. It met the new situation with a 
claim which, however conscientiously prefer- 
red, seems to us arrogant, as well as base- 
less. It is said in effect: Dr. Smyth cannot 
take that creed honestly, for no man can take 
it honest!y who does not take it as we have ex- 
pounded it. Who made The Congregationalist 
in this fashion the judge of men’s honesty? 
Under the Constitution of the Seminary, the 
Visitors are the interpreters of the creed and 
the jodges of a professor’s harmony with 


it. The  Congregationalist {8 not the 
Board of Visitors. We do not dispute 
its right to an opinion of the obliga- 


tions of that creed, or to Interpret for it- 
eelf the meaning of that creed ; but this sit- 
ting in judgment on the bonesty of men who 
take the creed, this setting up of ite own im- 
perfect understanding of the Constitution of 
the Seminary as a law for others, who may be 
presumed to have equal opportunities for an 
tntelligent opinion respecting its obligations, 
this oracular announcement that the Seminary 
fs in a hopeless bondage to an antiquated 
creed, savors neither of intelligence nor of 
Christian modesty and candor. Nor will its 
theory of the obligation of the creed bear ex- 
aroination. This theory mainteins (1) the lit- 
eral, precise, entire, identical, and perpetual 
obligation of the creed ; (2) that the function 
of the Visitors is like that of a mathematician, 
* whose duty it is to see whether an angle be a 
true square or not’’—in a word, a mechanical, 
rather than a judicial function ; (8) that the 
professors are not at liberty to teach accord- 
fog to the Scriptures, should any new light 
break forth from God’s Word on any point 
touched upon inthe creed ; (4) that the Sem- 
inary is immovably anchored to a“ particular 
phase of orthodoxy in the past,’’ so that it 
cannot participate in the general progress of 
orthodox theology. ' 

1. We reject this theory, as contrary to the 
Constitution of the Seminary. This Constitu- 
tion makes the Visitors judges of the barmony 
of a professor's opinions with the Seminary 
Creed. The office of a judge is to interpret 
the law. In a carefully balanced theological 
symbol, like that appointed at Andover, there 
is room left for great variety of opinion. There 
are questions of proportion and emphasis. 
There are traditional phrases and original 
phrases, truths stated in biblical and figura- 
tive terms, and in dialectical; doors opened 
for progress, as well as doors closed against 
specified errors. The Founders well knew that 
“improvements”? in theology are possible. 
They had fixed convictions and also enlarged 
views. They appolnted Visitors to act ‘*in their 
stead” through all time to come. They sought 
out the wisest men they could find—President 
Dwight, Dr. Spring, Governor Strong. Ever 
sirice, the Board of Visitors has been regarded 
as a position of honor, requiring in those com- 
petent to act in it, men of eminent judicial 
character and weight. If the carpenter theory 
of thelr office assumed by The Congregationalist 
were correct, it has been a mistake that such 
men have been regarded as alone qualified for 
the office of Visitors. 

2. We reject this theory as contrary to the 
true Interpretation of the Creed of the Sem- 
inary. This creed is to be interpreted in 
accordance with the general law of creeds, as 
well as with its explicit language. It is not 
put forth as a complete statement of Christian 
doctrine nor of any single doctrine. It asserts 
the great Protestant principle ‘‘that the 
Word of God, contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, is the only per- 
fect rule of faith and practice.”’ It requires of 
every professor this pledge: “* And, further- 
more, I do solemply promise that I will open 
and explain the Scriptures to my pupils with 
integrity and faithfulness ; that I will main- 
tain and inculcate the Christian faith, as ex- 
pressed in the Creed by me now repeated, to- 
gether with all the other doctrines and duties 
of our boly religion, so far as may appertain 
to my office, accoPding to the best light God 
shall give me, and in opposition not only to 
Atheists and Infidels, but to Jews, Papists, 
Mohammedans, Arians, Pelagians, Antino- 
mians, Armivians, Socinians, Sabellians, Uni- 
tarians, and Universalists; and to al) other 
errore, ancient and modern, which may be 
opposed to the Gospel of Christ or hazardous 
to the souls of men.” ‘ 

It thus limits its own obligations by the 
supremacy of the Scriptures and by the solemn 
promise exacted of each professor to teach the 
truths of the creed according to the best light 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


God shall give him—a light which, in the pre- 
face to the Creed, it is clearly recognized 
that God is constantly shedding forth in bis 
works of creation, providence, and redemp- 
tion. Moreover, these tratbs are to be main- 
tained in opposition to certein specified 
heresies. This portion of the creed, in its 
public reading, makes an unhappy impression. 
It is supposed to pledge the professor, at his 
inauguration, to a polemic service; but the 
creed in this statement simply follows the 
methods of theological. creeds from the 
Nicene down. And all careful students of the 
history of symbols are aware that such specified 
antagonisma are indications and limitations of 
the intent and meaning of a creed. Any in- 
terpretation of the Andover Creed which opens 
the door to any specified heresy is fllegitimate, 
On the other band, its correlative articles are 
properly held so long as the truths are main- 
tained, which exclude these specified errors. 
No Universalist ean take that creed, even 
though he accept the brief biblical phrase in 
which the future condition of the wicked is 
described. Butthe creed does not point out 
nor undertake to point out, by a literal and 
absolute definition, how in all time to come 
these various specified errors are to be met 
and what forms Christian theology shall take 
in excluding them. It draws certain definite 
lines. It gives also a wide liberty, outreach- 
ing at various points its special phrases. True 
loyalty to the creed lies in preserving its sub- 
stance in forms adapted te the progress of 
Christian theology and the practical necessi- 
ties of the Christian pulpit. 

3. We reject the theory stated by The Uon- 
gregationalist, because it is contrary to the 
traditional administration of the Semioary. 

No euch literal and absolute servitude to the 
letter of the creed has been exacted. We can 
appeal, on this point, confidently and without 
consultation, to the knowledge of every Visitor 
and Trustee now in office. One of the most 
faithful members of the Board of Visitors, no 
longer living, who presided over it for years— 
a preacher and theologian of a free and pro- 
gressive, as well as most reverent epirit—care- 
fully sought and obtained from high authority 
an explanation of the obligations incurred be- 
fore he subscribed to the creed. He could 
never have taken or administered such a trust 
ou the terms prescribed by The Congregationalist, 
Yet no trust, we believe, has ever been more 
faithfully carried out than that committed to 
the Visitors of this Seminary. No institution 
has had the benefit of the services of men more 
conscientiously desirous and determined to 
carry out the purposes of its founders. The 
Congregationalist well knows now easy it is, on 
this subject, to raise perplexing questions, to 
create difficulties and embarrassments which 
would absolutely prevent the maintenance of 
any trust reposing on a creed. If it is sald the 
creed is not taken literally, the popular inter- 
pretation will be that it is not taken at all. If 
it is affirmed that it is taken literally, the 
practiced theologian will ask if you believe in 
the federal headship of Adam and the the- 
ology of the covenants. If you begin to point 
out what you understand by these phrases, 
the question: recurs if that fs their literal 
meaning. 

The founders of thts Seminary were wise 
men. They intended that the great saving 
truths which the creed asserts, over against 
destructive errors, should be taught in this 
Seminary so long as it exists. They designed 
their creed to be an outline of these truths 
and that it should ever be kept tn mind; but 


they knew, also, that all such creeds need in-’ 


terpretation and that the substance is more 
than the form. They appointed a Board of 
wise and faithful men to act, in their place and 
stead, as judges. It is the duty of these Visit- 
ors to know whether the character and opin- 
ions of the professors are in such harmony 
with their sacred office and the requirements 
of the creed that they may be trusted. The 
ultimate reliance is in the Christian character 
of these judges and the men they approve. In 
one sense, the creed is to be taken literally. 


Its meaning is to be taken from its language; 


but its just interpretation is to be obtained by 
taking it as a whole, balancing part with part, 
and its practical administration must recog- 
nize its liberties, as well as its limits, and the 
changing conditions in which, from genera- 
tion to generation, its truths are to be defend- 
ed andapplied. Thus taken, the creed is pre- 
served as the fundamental law of each pro- 
fessorship and of the Seminary. 

4. We reject the theory of The Congregation- 
alist, as contrary to the broad and generous 
spirit of the founders. 

Dr. Bacon, in his discourse at the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the founding of the Sem- 
inary, has eloquently set forth the fact that 
“it was pledged at the outset to a large and 
tolerant orthodoxy,”’ and that it has been so 
administered as to promote ‘‘ the development 
oflarger views and ofa more free but . . 
not less reverent and Christian spirit in theol- 
ogy.” He dwells on the fact that it has 
helped to make New England theology less 





provincial and more catholic; to give it freer 
air anda wider horizon ; to promote the study 
of sacred literature, and thus aid in establisb- 
fog an orthodoxy more liberal and compre- 
hensive ; to foster the study of history, and 
thus emancipate from narrow traditions and 
cultivate a spirit which is at once earnest in 
asserting essentials and tolerant of minor dif- 
ferences. The suggestion that men like Eli- 
phalet Pearson, or Dr. Spring, or Samuel Ab- 
bot, or any one of the Phillipses, supposed 
that, in prescribing the Seminary Creed, they 
were dictating a rule more infallible than 
Sacred Scripture, that they were requiring of 
professors in this Seminary a deference to their 
interpretations of truth which not one of them 
ever himself conceded for an instant to any 
man, and which it is contrary to the second 
article of their creed, as well as to the solemn 
promise they exact of every professor, is dis- 
honorable to thefr common sense and utterly 
preposterous. 

5. Such a rule is impracticable and would 
nullify ‘‘the true intentions’’ of the founders. 
No institution is under an obligation to suicide. 
If, indeed, Andover Seminary is immovably 
auchored ‘‘to a special phase of orthodoxy in 
the past,”’ it might as well be scuttled at once. 
The founders, as already noticed, had Other 
and nobler purposes. They aspired to found 
an institution which should continue, “‘as the 
sun and moon, forever.” If the creed they 
left is to be so construed that it ceases to ex- 
press the truths ef a living orthodoxy, who 
can be found to accept it? If such a pro- 
fessor should be discovered, of what benefit 
would be bis instructions? Who would sit 
under them? Genius can accomplish won- 
ders, but genius is not the slave of tradition, 
nor can it turn back the wheels of time or stop 
the progress of human thought. Young men 
may be misled by bold and powerful teachers, 
but they cannot be trained for useful service 
by men who do not understand their thoughts 
and aspirations or who are themselves out of 
true relation to their own age and its con- 
ditions of thought and life. 

Our position in respect to the Seminary Creed 
{ano novelty. Itis the one accepted by the 
most conservative snd judicious defenders of 
creeds. It is the one expounded and defended 
by men as conservative as the late Dr. Hodge, 
as scholarly and orthodox as the late Prof. 
Henry B. Smith. We accept fully, sincerely, 
heartily the system of truth defined in this 
creed, tn its opposition to the errors which are 
specified. We accept the obligation imposed 
upon us to maintain and inculcate this truth, 
according to the best light God shall give us 
and with an open ear to the “* Revelation which 
God constantly makes of himself in bis works 
of creation, provid , and redemption” ; 
and we do not believe it to be possible on any 
narrower basis than this to maintain the per- 
petual obligation of any creed. The Congrega- 
tionalist, in ite assault upon the Constitution 
established by the Founders of Andover Sem- 
ipary, is really assailing jl institutions 
founded to any degree upon creeds. Its the- 
ory, carried out, would require that no one 
sbould ever use a creed which is not the exact 
and perfect expression of bis thought, or 
ever sing a hymn which expressed truths be- 
yond his analytic verification. Its editor 
affirmed in England that creeds are ‘‘just as 
bard as the shell of the lobster ; they are just as 
useful for the time being ; but it is exceeding- 
ly convenient sometimes to have them 
throwng off and secreted afresh.” We 
think the Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s 
comparison of them to bird’s nests is 
more felicitous, since it is derived from some- 
thing that soars, rather than crawls ; but even 
this similitude we reject, for it puts a slight 
upon creeds, and it called out deservedly, if 
weremember, a strong dissent from so liberal 
a thinkeras Rev. Phillips Brooks. There is a 
constant element in Christian doctrine as un- 
derstood in the Church. Creede preserve this. 
There is also a variable one. A wise creed, like 
the Seminary Creed, leaves room for liberty. 
We do not sympathize with The Congregation- 
alist’s depreciation of the Andover Creed. It 
isnot to us an expression of a “ particular 
phase of orthodoxvin the past.” It enshrines 
truths which an Athanasius and an Augustine 
loved and taught. It is freighted with memor- 
ies of Reformers and Pilgrims. It has in it the 
thougbts and the spirit of Edwards and Hop- 
kins. But it is more than all this. It is acreed 
whose truths are to be and can be infused into 
the thought and life and Christian work of to- 
day; and we protest, with allthe energy 
of our consecration to’ our work, against such 
a disparagement of its present worth and 
power as that sanctioned by The Congregation- 
alist. 

Taking ites we receive it—taking it as all 
such creeds must be taken, if maintained 
at all—we do not find it, we do not believe it 
was intended ever to be made an obstacle to 
progress in the knowledge of God’s revealed 
will. 

The 





unintentionally, doubt- 


Congregationalist, 
| less, bas pat itself outside the ranks of the 





friends of « historic faith and bistoric creeds, 
Its position throughout {s not very different 
from that of the opponents of creeds, with 
whom the fathers and founders of this Semin- 
ary contended. It is playing into the hands 
of the enemies of creeds. It is seconding the 
well-known attack which some years since Mr. 
Robert Ingersoll began upon this Seminary and 
its creed. It is enacting the part of Samson, 
only with this important difference, that,when 
he undertook to pull down the house which 
covered him, he knew it to be filled not with 
his friends, but with Philistines. We would 
respectfully urge The Congregationalist to 
thorough reinvestigation of the subject of 
creeds and to a reconsideration of ite method 
of bandling the question of subscription to 
them. 


Il. Ormnions oF THE PROFESSOR-ELECT. 


Upon the other question, that of Dr. New- 
man Smyth’s opinions respecting retribution, 
it is necessary that we say something; yet the 
limitations under which we must speak are 
obvious. 

The recent attack upon him comes at a time 
when, by all the proprieties of the situation, 
he must be silent. If his reviewer in The Con- 
gregationalist, instead of prejudging the case, 
bad seen fit to meet him in private conference, 
when he came to Andover, to confer with the 
Visitors, or had presented his objections to 
that body in the presence of Dr. Smyth, the 
solicitudes awakened by misconception and 
misrepresentation of his opinions might have 
been spared. If, while it was still in the 
bands of the Visitors, be had come before that 
Board to oppose, we believe he might have 
remained with it, to subscribe with bis spirit 
and with his understanding, if not with his 
hand, the following record made by the official 
and responsible examiners and judges in this 
case, the Board of Visitors: 

“Some of the published works of Dr. Smyth 
have by many careful thinkers and earnest 
friends of the Seminary been interpreted as 
sanctioning views contrary to the doctrines 
commonly held by our churches and clearly 
declared in our Articles of Faith. These views 
erpecially relate to sin, the atonement, and the 
future state. A teacher who should counte- 
nance, however unwittingly, a departure from 
the received faith on these points would evi- 
dently not be well fitted for the office of in- 
structing young men in the truths of the Gos- 
pel. We have, therefore, carefully examined 
Dr. Smyth upon these, and also upon his gen- 
eral opinions; and he, with admirable frank- 
ness and with a sincerity which cannot be 
doubted, has made it evident that, however he 
may have been interpreted, his real views upon 
these themes are in substantial agreement with the 
characteristic doctrinal position of the Semtuary.” 

The Visitors, in forming this judgment, had 
the advantage of a statement from Dr. Smyth 
more in the method of systematic theology 
than that appropriate to the apologetic pur- 
pose of his published writings. The two ser- 
mons which have been attacked were preached 
for the benéfit of men who had lost faith in 
almost every Christian truth save that of ile 
Fatherhood of God and who had ‘been alien- 
ated by a harsh and arrogant dogmatism re- 
specting future punishment. 

This fact explains, and in our opinion justi- 
fles the covcessive element in these sermons. 
The reviewer in The Congregationalist asserts 
the truism that an apologist should not con- 
cede the truth he is defending. A reviewer, 
we would remind him, should not mistate the 
position of the work he is criticising. If Dr. 
Smyth left in reasonable doubt his positive 
belief in the fact of eternal punishment or 
made concessions inconsistent with such a be- 
lief and its defense, the rhetoric of his re- 
viewer would not be wholly out of place. 
But such fis not the case. The sermons 
definitely assert eternal punishment and urge 
itasamotive. If the phrase “‘ endless punish- 
ment”’ is not used, it is because theologians 
have dogmatized over the phrase as though our 
{intuition of eternity could be stientifically 
defined in terms derived from our experience 
of time, and because acute and thougb!ful 
objectors, such asthe preacher was dealing 
with, have been repelled by precisely those 
methods of statemént which the reviewer 
patronizes. The preacher’s words leave no 
doubt that he regards the eternity of the 
wicked and the eternity of the righteous as 
alike involving unending continuance of being, 
and that he teaches, as strictly as any ortho- 
dox divine, endless punishment. His conces- 
sions, therefore, in no wise touch the essential 
truth to be maintained—viz., the reality of 
eternal punishment. Nor do they weaken its 
defenses; on the contrary, they strengthen 
them. For these are found, where alone they 
canbe found, in authoritative revelations, in 


_our moral intuitions in relations of charactcr. 


These sermons bring out the Judgment Day 
in its biblical relations. They show the con- 


nections of retribution with character. They 
test character by its aspect toward God. They 
are founded upon the Pacline doctrine of 
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They treat, not of particular classes of indi- 
viduals, of questions about infants and 
idiots, but of the revealed system as & 
whole im its divine illuminations and 
{fm its intentional obscurities, In the contrast 
the criticisms of his reviewer are painfully 
prejudiced and belittling. The author of the 
sermons would rescue the word “ Hell’? from 
profane abuse and fill it with the awful signifi- 
cance of its biblical import; his reviewer 
charges him with irreverence. He enters into 
the sympathies of souls oppressed with the 
thought of the terrible doom of the lost ; be is 
coolly charged by bis critic with using ‘*ex- 
pressions fitted to excite odium against the 
doctrine’® of eternal punishment ‘‘and the 
men who preach it.” He suggests the infinite 
significance of eternity through the thought of 
absolute moral contrasts—eterpal life, eternal 
sin and death ; and his reviewer censures bim 
tor refusing to apply an arithmetical rule and 
perform a sumin addition. The preacher finds 
in buman intuitions of the infinite a larger 
knowledge than tbat of periods and ages, 
and he is accused of explaining away ‘the 
infinite perfection” of God and undermining 
“the doctrine of the Trinity.” He believes 
that every member of the race for which Christ 
died will have one probation under the possi- 
bilities of redemption, and he is charged with 
teaching that there are two probations. He 
concedes that, if a human soul does not have its 
probation here, it will have one hereafter, and 
the reviewer insinuates that he holds that the 
“immense majority’? of men will have “a 
second probation’; whereas, in respect to 
those under the Gospel, he expressly recognizes 
“the fact that the burden of the Scriptures is 
the ulter urgevcy of a sight moral] decision 
now, before the Cross, and they hold up no 
promise of the hereafter to any man who here 
avd now determines himself against the spirit 
of Christ,’’ and in respect to those without the 
Gospel he recognizes the biblical truth “that 
character may become so determined at a 
lower stage of revelation as to render it moral- 
ly certain that it would not change under a 
higher revelation.”” He states that he has 
“often been disposed to question’? whether 
such prayers for the dedd ‘‘as are to be found 
in the epitaphs of the Catacombs and in the 
ancient liturgies of the Cburch are not per- 
missible, and his censor regards his suggestion 
as implying the possible salvation in the in- 
term te state of al) classes of men. He 
teaches that eternal upishment means 
more than endless punishment, and he is 
accused of denying that it means es much. He 
egrees with Bishop Butler, that the present 
system is one imperfectly comprehended by 
us, he accepts the teaching of Paul and of 
Christ as to the limitations uf revelation, and 
he is met with this undiscriminating assertion 
that Jesus ‘‘came to reveal all that is neces- 
sary for enabling us to ‘judge the ways of God 
meno 


We would beg leave to remind this review- 
er that what has most excited criticism in Dr. 
Smyth's position is a natural development of 
pope which the New England theology 

as especially cultivated, and which for more 
than s generation have been taught with par- 
ticular emphasis from the chair of Christian 
theology at Andover—the universality of the 
atonement, and the necessity of personal 
choice, in order to the existence of either 
guilt or virtue. 

These principles have gained their rights 
only by hard conflicts. At every stage the 
-ery of heresy has filled the air; but they have 
won the day. They have banished the dogmas 
of guilt for Adam’s sin, of infant damnation, 
of passive regeneration, of the universal per- 
dition of the heathen. They have been at- 
tended all along by concessions—concession 
of the dogmas that all men sinned in Adam, 
thet Adam was their federal head, that the 
Geath of Christ was only for the elect; con- 
cession that ‘‘elect infantis” who die 
fn ftofancy include all such ; that we cannot 
fix the time when moral agency begins ; that 
pone who die before this point is reached are 
excluded from salvation; and so on tbrongh 
ever-advancing modifications. The path of New 
Engiand theology is thus strewn with conces- 

ions—concessions to au advancing knowledge 
of God’s Word, concessions to truth. At 
the same time, every concession bas been at- 
tended with gain and with new construction. 
We understand Dr. Smyth’s position to be 
elearly and definitely within. the legitimate 
lines of this movement. We understand him 
to be endeavoring to apply to the doctrine of 
the future life age ta which the New Eng- 
land theology has already triumphantly ap- 

lied to men’s responsibility in the present 

e; ina word, heis aiming todo for escha- 
tology what already has been done for anthro- 
Pology. And wecannot but express our sur- 
prise that, for making this application, and 
that, too. in the very spirit of provress which 
characterized the men who wrote the Andover 
Creed, The Congreqationalist greets him with 
the same hoarse ery of heresy with which The 
Puritan Recorder arsatied the . distinguished 
theologian who has just retired from the 
Abbot professorship. 

It cannot be denied that the doctrines of 
eterna] punishment and of the judgment have 
lost their proper place in the teachings of the 
pulpit. That method alone can restore them 
toa reflective age which refuses to put into 
them wore than eur Saviour left in them and 
which brings them into accord with the know!l- 
edge of divine truth, which the Spirit of Christ 
is ever developingin his Church. Christianity 
educates men to ever higher, broader, more 
truthfal pray sted of God. The questionings 
of to-day in Christian hearts respecting the 
doctrine of eternal punishment are a conse- 
quence of the elevating and spfritualizing 
Dower of the_ Gospel. Church should 
seek out positions that can be held. It should 
be in Sirenre of-Hs enemies. True conserv- 





Dr. Smyth, because we believe ‘‘ that his work 
in all the branches of systematic theol will 
be constructive, quickening, and helpful.” We 
believe that he will teach at Andover, if this 
shall prove to be bis place of labor, a theology 
worked out, as have been all regenerating and - 
fruitful systems in the past; not first in the 
eloister, nor in the lecture room, nor by scho- 
lastic methods ; but in livigg experiences, in 
the conflicts of life, in the pulpit and for the 
pulpit. 

Joun P. GULLIVER, 

Eopert C. Smyta, 

J. Henry THAYER, 

CuHaRLEs M. Mean, 

Wa. J. TUCKER, 

J. W C8uRcHILL. 
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Soornine anD HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, a, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


“ ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM,” 


“@ name familiar and dear to thousands all over the 
country for ite soothing, healing, and restorative vir- 
tues. Compounded from vegetables and entirely free 
from all combinations of opium, or other poisons, it 
meets the highest expectations of the invalids and 
their friends. For coughs, colds, croup, bronchitis 
and all other affections of the throat and lungs it 
stands unrivaled and utterly beyond all competition. 
It approaches so nearly a specific that, with the com- 











(Ewtract from the American Agriculturist, February 
Number, 1882.) 

THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL 

STATE STATIONS IN PROTECT- 

ING THE FARMER, 


The High Standatd and High “ Valuations” by the 

State Stations of the Manures of the Mapes 
Formula and Peruvian Guano Co. 

THE PRACTICAL SUCCESS OF THE MAPES Ma- 

NURES WITH FARMERS AND TRUCKERS. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS.—These may be used at a 
great profitor ataloss,so much depends upon the 
crop and the locality where it is raised. The trade in 
these is now upon a very different basis from what it 
wasafew yearsago. The day has gone by when a 
secret compound, with a high-sounding name, can be 
sold through a display of advertising. A maker of 
fertilisers cannot hope for success unless his articles 
are just what he represents them to be. He must be 
willing to sell his fertilizers by analysisor he can- 
not, in some states, sell them at all. The chemist isa 
good friend to the maker of good fertilizers. But, if 
he shows that a fertilizer, upon a fair valuation of its 
constituents, is worth only about half the price 
asked, he is a good friend of the farmer. Farmers 
have, of late years, learned more about fertilizers. 
They know that the leading articles that they can 
best buy in this form are Nitrogen, Potash, and 
Phosphoric Acid. These have an accepted commer 
cial value, an analysis shows the quantity of each in 
a fertilizer, and a simple calculation will tell whether 
or not the article is worth the price asked forit. The 
analyses made during the past few years under the 
direction of the New YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL So- 
city and those by the Conwecticut and New Jersey 
ExPextment Stations have done much to place the 
sale of fertilizers upon a proper basis and to protect 
the farmers of those states in their purchases. When 
the farmer can feel sure that he gets his money's 
worth in a fertilizer, more certatnly than ina ton of 











be and are permanently cured by the restorative 
agency of this invaluable medicine. We are familiar 
with the proprietors of this wonderful compound, 
and from their sterling integrity we can assure our 
subscribers and friends that not a particle of opium 
im any of its forms enters into this “ Lung Balsam.” 
Neither is there any chemical or other ingredients to 
harm the tender infant or injure the most irritable 
stomach of riper years.”—Advertisement. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE. 

* THERE is no question that the favorite route from 
6 sea to the West, especially for old and ex- 
rienced travelers, is by the New York Central and 
udson River It is about sixty_miles 

shorter and several hours guicker from Boston 

and ints in New England than any other route, 
thus for these two features alone go cenenene 


y 
four-track road in the world, laid with heavy steel 
use and two for freight, 





In addition, the road passes through the finest coun: 
versifi seenery, and thriving, flour- 
to many of which it runs 


aoe cars—as. for i le 
Fa! 3 Cleveland, Stee, Semen, 
olis, Louisville, and St. Louis. 

Its own geting. houses al the line are equal to 
the best Now York Ci hotels and are sare 
reasonable in price. it would seem that 
nearly all the conveniences and comforts of travel- 
ing are secured 





by this route. 


WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


White the ruling rate for money in the East is very 
arts of the 


‘armers 
and others can more easily pay from seven to twelve 
security than the same 
classes East R%. three tosix per cent. Messrs, 
Jarvis, Conklin ‘o., & highly reputable firm at 
Kansas City, Mo., have an advertisement in the Finan- 
cial Department of this paper, to which we call atten- 








Is TAIN T Y 
torpd liver ss continual dosing with quinine. the 
uce 





—- ¢ mercury and arsenic is to ind dropsical 
ter es. 
Better to epply Holman’s Pads for health unbotght 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for a cure on Absorption depend, 
God never made his work for drugs to id. 
1 to - dosing and sruagene. and 
use Dr. Holman’s Pad. is a precious boon to euffer- 





turing the finest 

kinds, together with grip-eacks and hand-bags of all 
descriptions. have been in business for a great 
many ane and their reputation is not confined to 
this city; but exten throu t the country. 
Every trunk they have ever sold has been an adver- 
tisement for them, which has now resulted in enorm- 
ous 





“ JUMBO.” 


the guest of Mr. P. T. karnum, at the Medison Square 
en, where he will hold regular levées. “ 


MEcCHAFICAL ORGUINETTE Co. manufacture and offer 





res no 
kx that any piece on 
music can be upon it. It will aff ast 
deal of Pleasure for a very small son 
o' 
Stee poeryas he ommerein cs 6 pane 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 
are offering their _patrom, at their stores in Brooklyn 
and the finest stock of goods we have almost 
ever seen. of the ners expends nerly ail of 
his time in —~ the rirm is enable: to present 
an almost be ~~ display of the fluest and 


¢ na, clocks, fancy 
goods, etc., At very low prices. 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING. 


to the advertisement of Mr. 
ho has something to say upon capt da of cloth’ 
w e 

ing which will interest all of our gentlemen readers. 


CLEVER WOMAN 
is far more attractive with a healthy complexion and 
soft, clear skin, and by the constant use of “ Champ- 
lin’s Liquid Pearl” this can be obtatned, without the 
least injury to the skin. [ft is a pure cosmetic, put up 
by a prgsette and well-known druggist in Buf 








falo, N 


New York City, save express- 
g hy} Grand Union Ho 
tral Depot. 450 elggant 








mon-sense directions around each’ bottle strictly | “ty , his prejudices against artificial manures 
4 will di . Among the makers of fertilizers the 

complied with, ninety-five per cent. of ptive | | ”P 24 

cases and consumptive symp and tendencies can Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company 


early took the ground that the proper way to build 
upa reputation was tocourt analysis of their fertil- 
izers. We have recently been shown the returns of 
some THIRTY ANALYSES MADE AT THE DIFFERENT ExX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS. The samples were in part sent by 
farmers and in part were taken by representatives 
of the stations from stocks on sale. In nocase did 
the percentage of the valuable constituents fall short 
of the tclaimed. The valuation at the stations, 
as calculated from the analyses, averaged, for the 
whole, $1.15 per ton higher than the selling price. 
Some samples were worth rather more and some a 
little leas, but the average is as above stated. It is but 
proper to say that the results obtained by the tobacco 
growers in Connecticut, the growers of asparagus, 
caulifiowers, and other “ truck” on Long Island, and 
the potato and wheat farmers of New Jersey all show 
that the plants find in the fertilizers the value indi- 
cated by the chemis' 
- I 


MODERN PROGRESS VS. COMFORT. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the wongestub growth of New 
York during Lp wedi ve years—in fact, as a 
consequence of y of the essential itions 
of comfort are now not so readily attainable. One of 
the essential conditions to comfort is plenty of elbow- 
pm. in hing respect oat ‘es paras} 
ve or years ago muc! vantage 
of us. As land has become more and more 
» we have been crowded into  nar- 
rower and narrower quarters. The final re- 
sult of this tendency is seen in our huge “ 





apart- 

t houses” and up-town hotels, with 

rooms like horsing Sénes. ‘fathers builded 

wasteful prodigality of space, ‘This was saresebly 
was' of 6 is was 

impressed upon the. wri by a recent rod 


presen ter 
journ at one of our best hotels, one which was the 
the day on its opening, swenty Ave years 
and w always maintained its equality 
with the best. Its spacious single apartments, 
ite “bridal suites,” uble rooms, bath suites, 
and broad, well-ventilated halls e it a su- 
patents over th tly built tels. That 
hese are ted is evident from the fact 
that very man lace 


y brid weet and p) 
selves in care of the “ Patron Saint” of she young 
folk who watches over the welfare of this house. 

‘odern “ “has also familiarized us with the 


serup' 
cleanliness and freshness, and almost unreasonably 
those are what we found at the St. Nich- 
olas. Another reeent improvement at this hous 
the Testa’ on the > ea 
sho or otherwise engaged in this part of the city 
du ns the day will find this new ladies’ restaurant of 
the 8t. Nicholas 


hol 
day dinner or } 


PRACTICES AND RESULTS. 


Wows in our best society, women who value their 
reputation will never resort to the vile cosmetics, the 
enameler’s arts, or the poisonous paints that are used 
to cover the evidence of advancing age or lost attrac- 
tions. These artifices are so apparent to every one 
that the woman who resorts to them is openly jeered 
at and shunned by respectable people. Many women 
suffer from rough and imperfect complexions, to 
their mortification, we know; but ft only aggra- 
vates the trouble to resort to such practices and 
leaves it facnrable in the end. There are simple prep- 
arations for the complexion that will prove effective 
in removing blotches and freckles and add a luster 
and softness to the skin. Ladies need an article on 
their dressing-table that softens and heals a sun- 
burnt skin, that will freshen their com 
plexion in Summer and remove that ofly appgerance, 
#0 objectionable. For this purpose “ Champlin's 
Liquid Pear!” is probably the best known prepara- 
tion to ladies. It has been on sale in our best drug 
stores for many years and has always proved @ pure, 
unadulterated art'cle. It is prepared with great care 
by a concern uf high standing at Buffalo, N. Y., who 
have always maintained the standard of the ingredi- 
ents as first prepared. It has the endorsement of a 
prominent chemist and many of our society ladies, 
both in public and private life. It will be found as 
guaranteed. 


aquiect and elegant place fore mid- 
ancheo Hone Jourkal 











SPRING OPENING. 


MRA. Bee 2 of No. 34 East + oy —-_ = - 
have on nesday ay nd § 
opening of different styles of cotpures 60 which, Pr 
doubt, the ladies will give due attention. 
RO 


Easter Hate for gentlemen ready. Extra quality, 
Specialties for young men. bs 4 


BURER, 214 Broadway. 





sea el, Sema te pa 
Herein artic iat 


| gine Dargo BB on enc Gros Depee, 610 Gated 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


E.GARDEN 
MADISON RE UAB EG 
THAT COLOSSUS OF ELEPHANTS NOW HERE. 


the Biggest and Most Famous Antmal in the World. 
Jus Grs}ved Seems the Bega’ my Gardens, 
on. Costing near 000. 
Ite Loss Mourned by Every Child in Great Britain. 
Now on exhibition avery. i and evening, in 





. T. M's 
Very Greatest Bisom on PzXe combined with the 
Great Roman Hi mé. Immense Double Menag- 









BW 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


~ 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND .- 
MIRRORS, 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 





, 4, 12articles! eo, Has 

att aURAS t | tg ae. other. Six v- pane cat 

alogue free. J. M. HUNTER, Manuf’g Co., ft. 
USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil=- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., Mi’rs,, New York City. 








Columbia Chilled Plows 


run segedy, ond are oy to 





roulars. 
COLUMBIA PLO ORKS, 
Cepake Iren Werks, Cel a County, N.¥. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Trg, BATON Sta, Coveh, cabinets, Chase, 


for 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 1s Dutch Street, New York 


CUTLER’S 
POCKET INHALER 


AND 
Carbolate of Iodine 


INHALANT. 


A certain cure for Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, Asth 
ma, and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, even 
Consumption, if taken in season. It will break up 
a Cold at once, It is the King of Cough Medi- 
cines. Heoarseness or Sore Throat, resulting from 
exposure or over-exercise of the voice, relieved ina 
few minutes ; hence to public speakers and singers it 
is invaluable. A fow itnhalations will correct the 
most Offensive Breath, To persons subject to 
nervous Headache and inability to sleep tt isa 











Pr tive of Di 
port, La., during the Yellow Fever paniv of 1873, and 
since then in various hospitals and localities infected 
with Malaria, Small Pox, Diphtheria, etc., 
and of the great number of persons, including Physt- 
cians and Nurses, who used the INHALER as a prevent- 
ive not one is known to have been attacked with any 
of the diseases to which they were exposed. 


Dr, R. H. Bakewell, late Medical Officer of Health 
for Trinidad, tn a report to the Academy of Sciences 
on the use of Carbolic Acid and its Compounds, says: 
“J always carried a little with to smell while 
omen ng draine, cess Sar where share % 
conta, od penny ‘ Ea tty- fT lon, 
t a xD ous dise 
pod ng any i trom the sick to the 
Persons traveling on the cars, or vistting sick-rooms 


contagious disease should be armed with this Sure 
Preventive. It may be carried as handily as a pen- 
knife and is guaranteed to accomplish all that is 
claimed for it. 

Patented through the agency of the Scientific Amer- 
toan, in 1873, this Inhaler has since had a larger and 
more extensive sale than any Medical Instrument 
ever invented. 

It is approved by physicians of every school and in- 
dorsed by the leading medical journals of the world. 

OVER 300.000 IN USE. a 

Sold by druggists for $1. By mail, $1.2 





W.H. SMITH & CO., Proprictors, ~- 
410 and 419 Michiges &t., Buffalo N Y. 


<- 
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CARPETS 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


have now open thelr SPRING IMPOR- 
TATION of CARPETS in New and 
Artistic Designs and Colorings, consist- 
ing of 


SCOTCH CHENILLE AXMINSTERS, 


suitable for Parlor, Dining Rooms, and 
Libraries. 


Gordon Chenille Axminsters, 


being the only real Chenille Axminsters 
manufactured in this country. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


ENGLISH and DOMESTIC, of the 
very best quality, in new and superior 
designs. 


English and American Brussels, 


tn strictly confined patterns and colors, 
at prices less than previous seasons, 
some of which are specially desigped for 
OFFICES. 


TAPESTRIES AND INGRAINS 


of the most approved makes. 


WHOLE CARPETS, 


RUGS, MATS, OIL CLOTHS, AND 
CANTON MATTINGS, a cargo just 
arrived in White and New Fancy Colors. 





BROADWAY, CORNER 13th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


THE LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES 

now open in Mantles, Wraps, Jackets, 
Costumes, Dinner and Evening Dresses, 
Misses’ and Children’s Garments, and 
Cloaks. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 














THE BANK CHARTERS. 





ConereesMaN Crapo last week offered 
a resolution in the House of Representa- 


tives making the bill for the extension of 
the charters of national banks a special 


order for the 15th of this month. The 
resolution required a two-thirds vote to 
pass it, and, while several Democrats voted 
for it, the great majority of the Democratic 
members of the House voted solidly against 
it, and thus defeated the adoption of the 
resolution. The vote shows that the House 
will pass the bill in spite of Democratic 
opposition whenever it can be reached; 
but, unless some change occurs, this will 
not be practical for some weeks to come 
and there is danger that Congress will ad- 
journ without taking action on the subject 
atall. . 

If no law is passed on the subject, the 
banks whose charters will expire next Feb- 
ruary will then be dissolved by limitation 
of time. They must close up their busi- 


bess as banks and withdraw their circula- 
tion, amounting to more than fifty millions 
of dollars; and, if they continue the bank- 


THE INDEPENDERT. 








ing business, they must reorganize again 
either under the national law or under 
state laws. The total number of such 
banks is two hundred and ninety-three. 
Their dissolution and the Withdrawal of 
their circulation would be the source of 
a widespread disturbance in the finances 
of the country, most seriously affecting its 
general business interests. Any man who 
knows anything about banking can see this 
at sight, and it is the express object of the 
bill, while providing for the continuance 
of the national banks by an extension of 
their charters, to prevent the occurrence of 
these evils. : 

And yet seventy-seven Democratic mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives last 
weck voted against the early consideration 
of the question by the House, thereby 
defeating the motion and, in fact, 
disclosing their hostility to the national 
banks. This vote, given by so large a 
number of Democratic Congressmen, is one 
among many evidences that the affairs of 
this Government cannot be safely trusted 
in Democratic hands. The national banks 
furnish the best banking system the coun- 
try ever had. They have served the Gov- 
ernment and served the people as neither 
was ever before served by any banking 
agency. And are we to understand that it 
is a part of the Democratic creed to oppose 
and break down this agency? . This being 
the fact, then it is well for the people to 
kcow it in season. 

——eaOE 


THE RIGHT RING. 


Tue Knoxville (Tenn.) Chronicle, in a re- 
cent editorial on the debt question in Ten- 
nessee, said: 

‘* We will not swerve from the course we 
have pursued for these many years. We 
stand square on the platform adopted by 
the last Republican State Convention. We 
are for the settlement of the state debt 
upon such terms as will be satisfactory to 
our creditors. We admit the legality of 
the debt. If our creditors will make such 
terms as will save us from the payment of 
the full amount, we will thankfully accept 
whatever reduction they may make. We 
will support no man for governor Or for 
the legislature who proposes to force the 
creditors of the state, nolena volens, to take 
any specific amount. We will, to the best 
of our ability, uphold the banner of state 
credit, let who may join the repudia- 
tionists.” 


The Nashville (Tenn.) American speaks 
as follows upon the same subject : 


“The people of Tennessee may go on as 
they will, ignoring the world beyond them, 
and imagining that they are independent, 
and their hills and hollows all the world, 
and able to violate with impunity the fixed 
laws of finance and mutual intercourse 
based upon good faith; but they will do 
itataterrible cost. Sooner or later they 
will be compelled to come to the other view 
of this matter. If they will not be guided 
by right and public morals, they will be 
driven by self-interest to see that a penny 
saved in taxes by defrauding creditors is 
a pound lost.” 


One of these papers is Republican and 
the other Democratic, and both alike speak 
the language of honesty and sound morals, 
whether in application to states or to in- 
dividuals. There are two things well 
settled in regard to the debt question in 
Tennessee. One is that the debt was law- 
fully contracted, and, hence, that the faith 
of the state is pledged for its payment to 
the last dollar. The other is that the state 
has the ability to pay the debt. The debt, 
including principal and interest, amounts 
to twenty-seven millions of dollars in round 
numbers. The population of the state, as 
shown by the last census, is 1,542,359, and 
in 1870 the assessed valuation of its prop- 
erty, real and personal, was $498,237, 724. 
We presume that the valuation in 1880 is 
still greater. Now, it is simply nonsense, 
in the light of these figures, to say that the 
state is unable to. provide for the payment 
of the debt ia full. - Nobody outside of the 
state believes the statement and no honest 
man in the state believes it. Itis difficult 
to see how even rogues can profess to be- 
lieve it. The figures give the lie to the 
statement and demonstrate its utter false- 
ness, 

If, then, the debt be lawfully contracted 
and the state has ample ability to pay it, 
the only question is whether she has the 
honor and honesty to do so; and thisis a 
question relating to the moral character of 





the people. Ifthe majority of the people 


. 





of Tennessee be made up of knaves, then 
the state, as such, has not the necessary 
honesty to do justice to the rights of its 
creditors. If, on the othef hand, the ma- 
jority be made up of bovest people, then 
the state in its organic character will pay 
the debt. Whd#tisthefact? Are the peo- 
ple honest or dishonest? This is the ques- 
tion and the action of the people will an- 
swer it. 

If the creditors, of their own accord, 
choose to remit a portion of the debt, then 
this is their. business; but for the people 
of Tennessee in effect to say to them that 
they must accept balf payment or get no 
payment, and thus compel them to take 
half, rather than get nothing, is simply un- 
disguised and barefaced rascality—not a 
whit less rascally because the act of a state. 
The policy is as bad as the act is infamous. 
A repudiating state has no character better 
than that of a highway robber. It is, to all 
intents and purposes, arobber. There may 
be honest people in it, but the majority are 
robbers, and they prove the fact by what 
they sanction and uphold and, indeed, 
practically do through the government that 
expresses their will. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue supply .of loanable funds continues 
sufficient to meet all the requirements of 
borrowers at low rates. Loans on stock 
collateral were secured at 3 to 6 per cent., 
with few transactions above 5 per cent. 
Goverment bond-dealers were supplied at 2 
and 3 per cent. Time loans were freely 
offered at 4.and 5 per cent. on stocks and 
8 per cent. on Governments. Prime mer- 
cantile paper sold at 5and 6per cent. The 
large disbursements by the U. 8. Treasury 
on account of April interest and the anti- 
cipated payment of bonds has had much to 
do with the present easy condition of the 
money market. 

U. 8. Bonpvs.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds continues strong, with a good 
demand for investment, except for extend- 
ed 6s, which have declined 4 of 1 per 
cent. 4s advanced {, 44s advanced 14, and 
extended 5s + of 1 per cent. 

The closing — were as follows: 











Pia. a. Bid "é 
6s,"81,con.at es 101 “tons Currency 68,’95. 1 ~ 
5a, "81,con.at 344 1 102% Currency 6s, '96.1 - 
#468, 1891, reg...11 115% Currency fs,'97. iss - 
4148. 101, cou. et 115% Currency 68,'98.1984 -- 
4s, 1907, reg. .... 11946| Currency 6,°99.185 — 
4s, 1997, coup.. mite’ 119%) 


The national debt has been shrinking 
at the rate of $12,703,598 a month during 
the three-quarters of the fiscal year which 
ends with June, 1882, the reduction for 
March having been $16,462,947. If the 
rate remains the some as during the last 
pine months the debt will shrink more than 
$150,000,000 a year. 

It is rumored that Secretary Folger is to 
be put forward as a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor of the 
State of New York. It is also intimated 
that Judge Olmstead, of Pennsylvania, will 
be nominated to succeed Assistant Secre- 
tary French. 

The 108th call of $20,000,000 extended 
6s matured on the 8th inst. Another call 
for $15,000,000 extended 6s bas been is- 
sued, to mature June 7th, which leaves out- 
standing $59,901,000 extended 6s. 


Gop AND Stiver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
week was only $24,988, which, with the 
amounts previously reported, make a total 
of $1,110,621 since January ist, which is 
the smallest amount for a corresponding 
period that has been imported for the past 
ten years. The exports for the week were 
$925,500 and since the first of January 
$13,987,253. 

Foreien Excnance.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been strong in charac- 
ter, owing to the continued scarcity of 
commercial bills. In the early part of the 
weck the nominal asking quotations were 
marked up 4c., to $4.87} for 60-day bills and 
$4.90; for demand. Actual business was 
done at concessions ranging from § to ic. 
from these figures. 

Bank StaTEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks, which is issued 
weekly by the Cleariog-house, shows an 
expansion in loans of $1,581,600, a gain in 

ie ef $280,500, a loss in legal-tenders of 
,800, an increase in deposits of $1,622,- 
000, aud an increase in circulation of $123,- 


200. The movement for the week results 





FApril 18, 2889. 


in a loss in surplus reserve of $909,800, but 
the banks still hold $811,650 in excess of 
legal requirements. 

Bank Srocks.—The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as follows : 











The officers of the Central Bank of In- 
dianopolis, it is reported, have discovered 
that the defalcation by the absconding 
teller, Arthur Mueller, is $30,000, instead of 
$2,500, as first supposed, and the directors 
have closed the bank till they are ordered 
by the stockholders to resume. The capital 
stock of the bank is $100,000 and the 
amount of deposits is $105,000. 

The branch office in New York of the 
French Bank, Crédit Lyonnaise, will be 
closed on May ist. The reason assigned 
is that foreign banks are so hampered by 
American legislation that they found it no 
longer remunerative to continue business. 


Srocxk Market.—At the opening of the 
past week speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change underwent a change that was a sur- 
priseto a great many who were interested 
in the “bull” movement of the previous 
week. Messrs Vanderbilt and Gould with- 
drew their support and protection from the 
properties it was supposed they were bound 
in honor to sustain, and, as a consequence: 
when the fact became known, there was a 
general decline, with which the whole list 
seemed to sympathize. It is rumored that 
Vanderbilt left Gould in the lurch and 
complaints of bad faith have been indulged 
in by those who Have been taken in and 
done for. Whatever the reason may be that 
has caused this remarkable change of base 
on the part of these gentlemen, it is quite 
certain their action has succeeded in creat- 
ing a howl of indignation and disappoint- 
ment among the unfortunate holders of 
high-priced stocks that it will take consider- 
able time tosubdue. The adherents of both 
these gentlemen have been profuse with 
excuses for the action takep and endeavored 


to re-establish the confidence that was 
broken. The sales for the week amounted 
to 2,311,180 shares. 


Frsancrat Irrms.—The new Lincoin 
National Bank, under the presidency of 
Hon. Thomas [.. James, late Postmaster- 
General, is rapidly gaining in strength and 
public favor. Its deposit line now amounts 
to over $1,000,000 and embraces several 
leading corporations and a.Jarge number 
of well-known business men and firms. Its 
capital stock of $300,000 is firmly held by 
the original subscribers and could not be 
bought in any considerable quantity except 
at very high figures. 

As we go to press, very few returns of 
railroad traffic for the full .month of March 
have been received. The Northern Pacific 
reports its total receipts for the month to 
rave been $384,000. Last year for the same 
month they were in round numbers $163,- 
000, a gain of $221,000. It is believed that 
the total receipts for the current year will 
be considerably more than $6,000, 000, or 
sufficient to pay at an early date a dividend 
on the preferred stock. The land sales of 
the North Pacific in March amount to $152,- 
659 for 37,489 acres, against $50,893 for 17,- 
368 acres same month last year. 

The March receipts of the Union Pacific 
were $2,226,832 ; last year they were $1,- 
674,860; gain, $551,972. Illinois Central 
(111), $587,838; last year, $449,963; gain, 
$87,375. 

The returns of other roads for the last 
week in March show in nearly every in- 
stance a handsome gain in receipts over last 

ear. 

. Wabash earned in March $1,313,700, 
against $1,119,500 in March, 1881. Since 
January 1st $3,678,500, against $2,750,100 
in the same time last year. 


BROWN BROTHERS GCO., 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK; 


Bills of ereheres: on Orent | Britain, 


COMMERCIAL ea VELRs’ OREDITS 
. MVAILABLE Tipe her a h — 
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Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it pny for many holders 
o reinvest, during the coming year, money 
oe lying in sates and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 
Government Bonds can be obtained at. our 
office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties r 


in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not alrea y known. 
Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
a interest on accounts averaging less than 
900, 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Siocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
ees 

al att t Ts Mail 
nd “islegraph trom, Banks, Banker, and 
_ & institutions and from 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau Sz., N. ¥, 


investors out of 





GlLixs, Rouen SJENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorte 


Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposits 
issued, 


Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com~ 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. ? 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
ou hand, 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing busivess will receive prempt attention. 


Gheldce Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. — Frank Jenkins. 
GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
Established....... esceeeceees --.- 1857, 
REAL ESTATE ROUGHT AND ronsieed 
PROPERTY RENTED 23,0 S97 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES = — Assessments looked after and 


term of 
LO AN ~ ou Firat Morgnge f for a of years 





A separate corps of assistants in each ~ a: 
and our personal supervision given to 

We offer our best services to the aiheed oft properts 
vieleiey. db: re or otherwise in Chicago and 


Ref. 
desired given in the principal Eastern cities, if 


Seven | Per mire he Guaranteed 


WOSTERY FARM MORTEA 6, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS S proved pro- oe. 


ductive farms in the t 








it nego- 
tie or nh ar at See 
‘oupon Bon 
on day of mafarity at the 


Third National Bank in New York. 
Funds yromptl ooo ig pay Only the very 


cholerst securities A 
to those seeking oe 





Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Send for circular, references, and sample documents. 


¥. M. PERKINS, Pres. L. H. PERKINS. 
J. T. WARNE, Vice-Pree, Cc. Ww. GILLETT Treas. 








_MON EY TO LOAN, 


apace. = al sete. 


elt plictes, of 
death of noth py in on a, policies erin “event of 
surrender value’ Give name of company, number. 


amount, and when due. . 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Conn. 





JARYV San zi oy co., 
guptovkatnies age Loans 
aan, wom trom,S to tee ty 
always ~~~} ~ ag 
orm: trae hot dol 
ious wile Yor lsc cnt fll nfocmeioe 


one NEXT A 
the Pre 7 





F you goatre a SAKE AND FROPITABL 
I INVES 'TMENT for / ELL Re Seer in la mB 
PNRRT aby AUER PuiCk: 
‘erred Treasury Stock of THE 


NEW ENGLAND AND COLORADO 


MINING, MILLING, |= 


PROSPECTING CO. 


Guaranteed and Secured, $1 per Share 
in Dividends, 


ta paid and assessed. The Com 
pany’s capital stock in is "S00, 90,000 shares, se, 000 of which 
Pre in he treas tal, of which 


First Dividends 


paid by said Comon"y, cntinaive of all other stock. 
Patil has received per share, which is payab! 
out of che Com ny’s first surplus revenues as fast as 
accumulated; but the entire amount within three 
years being equivalent to more than 


22 per Cent. per Annum, 


participates equally with all other stock 
in dividends. A tunnel in nue of construction 
opens and yy 13 0f the Company’s minting claims 
at 3 doe of 600 to 800 feet from the surface and is 
intended to connect ali the veins and deposits of min- 
eral in one outlet. The Compang have also recently 
purchased the “Sir Charles *Red Lion, a _ 
>" which are yy! oi ~y Mahe Colorad upos 
at is believed to be AS RICH A MINERAL "BELT 
is ANY IN punt STA , and which are shown by 


the reget Richard Anderson, Mining Engineer, to 
have PRODUCED ORE YIELDING 


$200 to the Ton, 


ingens a staclony Rene 
day upon these m met oatiofac cogs oes 8. 
Bince Nov. Ist, mt ag the character of tn ineral 4 


has s' 
Increased in “Tale from $1 inal 
Srous prosecution of the Company's enterprises, and 
a Limited Amount is now Offered 
~ st $1. 60 oe Share 


ADVANCE TO 
advances there- 


Ry GCKHOUDERS; and it i DivIDE that this 
4 ; 8 

atock will not out advance TO FULL PAR VALUE 

OF $10 PER SHARE and pay 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY _ STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR LY ropes oe mae. 
road ( ompenies having lines un struc 
their bonds purchased or negotisted. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Civien, and for Railroad Companies 


and other UCT "THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 


ILL CO; 
IZATION of Railroad jes and Other Corpora- 
= whose property isin hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY — ad SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commissio: 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investmenta 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


Wi. P. "WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


MORTCACES 








eS oe al Interest to Invest: 
We Mate leone on ita: and 4. productive 
tavue inthe best 


Missouri, 
worth from three to five times the 4. loaned. 


ged to be the most Bary end s 
—— pot A foaning over a million 
not one dollar We assume the responsibility 
making only safe loans ; of the interest and 
prineipal and remitting to Sree of charge 
and, in ease of any trouble or in such 
coll to expense ad 
veuniie Write for cfreular ‘ind 


on satisfactory ¢ as to cota ete. 
dros sna SS ENG € Ogi. 
HOLDERS OF SECURITIES © 


ont other at OF, 
tot Sot personal scoses an of ang only 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National "Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 








OPPOSITE 8T. PAUl’S CHURCH. 


| stock from 85,000, 


FREQUENT DIVIDENDS, 
bo sane ements 


= piniag clan, besides 9 


a] course 
veins as cut discovered ; whole jo comprising 
over 150 acres of rich mineral ~s near Alma, Pa 
. surrounded by ot je officers of the | 
de PRAShiCaL EXP ERIEGET ia the 
a 
of o TY YEARS “ne tre rag a — 


ver 
bakers ts vouched for by leading busin 


bankers. 
M thodist of New England ine 
ta esas ence te perenne 





we did not be 7 ey Sormed 
“AND PROPER Basis moving pvaers ina fair rans 


own over 
mineral lands, which give promise Ks a " profitable 
yield of precious metals oul note a 


Pot advertisement ir in our 


did we not believe that TH! ay pt Fort 4 Is 
wanage ‘D BY HONORABLE MEN and they 
areinan HONORABLE WAY eryene to Gules the 
value of mine 2h which heen Knee 


The fnanc’ is Hiram 
AS THE C co, FIDENCE 0 OF F BUSINESS MEN, MEN. Ne 
re prods. Col conducted, n a, results in 
lorado’s bullion product prior to 
ia tee estimate 


while for 1881 alone it wes near“y 


$23,000,000, 
which cost about 40 cents to the dollar to produce, 
nearl 1 £9..2 per cent. being divided among 


rofits 
nek hol ree statistios show that 77 Mining 
com nies in the United States, representing 11,638 .- 
ares of Stock, 16 oF WHICH ARE COLORADO 
COMPANIES, HAVE P IN DIVIDENDS to its 
STOCKHOLDERS 


$114,173,173, 


or WRARGT Foal DOLLARS PER SHARE, demon- 

strating that ing Bee sogurisien ARE among the MOST 
EROFTFABLE INVES NTS KNOWN. 

Een. s al rmnot aaae engage in wo p pat aire 

Stock every man, woman, an 

eg RSavented in mining’ and profit kt 
amount invest 

In these days of LOW INTEREST peop ple ore lecting 
for a safe investment for mn thie Comp money th: 
will snemee large returns, whi pany aims 





to furnish. 
‘rhe ro | 4 dividends and security mentioned 
above is printed in each certificate of Stock. 


w——. should : te in their ponerse, the number of 

desired at $1.50 per ycan remit 

ONE-THIRD of the: F ole amount with order, and make 

balance pavenee Mi Smees Sereastathe yee en 

ments, and s' w sent immedia' ~~/ upon re- 

- of each remittance. This will secure the Stock 
50 per share 


BEFORE THE NEXT ADVANCE IN PRICE, 


on May ist, 1882, 
to $1.75 Per Share. 


OFFICERS. 
ARK HODGSON, Drivipe, 
otech Rrnatet eet oe 
. ary. 
TOHR ANDERSON, Dexver, cgreunry Treasurer. 
ROF. J. ALDEN SMITH, Denver (State of 
poe ats Consulting ir gtneer 


i ‘Gennal Vr. (State 
"Geslogtat Pita aah will “be venon application’ 
fake communications and remittances to 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, Financial Agent, 

48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 


RICHMOND AND WEST POINT 
TERMINAL RAILWAY 


Warehouse Company. 


The Board of ponte © of ae A my ny, in pursd- 
ance of authority 5 yy Cahrerene the capital 
offer to stock 
holders of record as of Keil een: om (on which day 
the books will be closed), the Retviege of of subscribing 
on or before April 20th, 1888, to the stock tothe 
xsont of —_ yA their holding at rt twenty-five 
able in monthly in«tallments of 
petvitege of anticipacing. 
For. furthe eke see circular, which can be 
pes on ple ton at the office of th: the Company, room 
7, No. ae. roadway, New York. 


WM. R. TRIGG, General Agent. 
New Yorx, April 4th, 1882. 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


po, Acting Pres 





pepe my Exchange. I ed on Dep subject 
“Gaa8 B.C B, CALDWELL, late ne Wet & Caldwell. 


C. HAY. Momber 5 Y. Stock 
Low WASHBURN, late Whittingham & W 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


will do well to write $e ox call om the old Banking 
House of 


HOWES &£ COMPANY, 
11 WALL @PRERT, NEW YORK 
Tuts house Gansgets © guaeeel Binoy Comantesten 


"interest allowed om depocite at @'p 
ry on . 
on ae per cent., payabie 


PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First Mortgages, 3 or 5 years, on lands along the 
orthern Pacific, in the eet Belt of North Da 
each 














E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 











HE OA EOTO 
Teom po nphare H+ i Hee One fOr TH 1 
on 





ital 
Iron at CENT, aa Ry of Ma Taetien hoe 
Fort end, and ajso for 
toe ye she eaae: > 
tion of Dt tom the Third 
ats orelo 3 the istday of cPRIn 
o" ofA 
POE aladiedoity tlle 
| WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


Commercial, 
“ SENATE BILL 630” 


Senator SHERMAN, on the 19th of last 
December, introduced into the Senate abill, 
numbered 630, the object of which, as de- 
clared in the title, is “‘to facilitate the 
settlement of controverted questions in 
customs revenue cases.” The bill was 
placed in the hands of the Committee on 
Finance, where it has remained ever since, 
without avy report thereon. This rather 
remarkable bill is characterized by two dis 
tinctive features. 

In the first place, the bill entirely takes 
away the existing right of any aggrieved 
party to bring suits before a courtand jury 
against custom-house officers on the ground 
that they have exacted illegal duties or 
otherwise oppressed him contrary to 
law. The effect of this would be to deny to 
such a party all access to a court and jury 
for the redress of grievances that may have 
been’ perpetrated by custom-house officers 
in the exaction and collection of duties. 
Asthe law now stands, importers, if they 
pay under protest what they regard as il- 
legal duties, may bring suits in the ordinary 
courts of the United States against collect- 
ors and have the merits of the controversy 
settled by a court and jury. ‘Senate Bill 
630” sweeps away this right at a single 
blow 

In the second place, the bill, as a substi- 
tute for this right, give to the aggrieved 
party the right of appeal to the Secretary 
of the Treasury or to the Court of Claims, 
sitting at Washington. The serious ob- 
jections to the substitute is that it is by no 
means adequate, and would in practice be 
found exceedingly inconvenient to import- 
ers. If they appealed to the Secretary, they 
would be cut off from all other redress, un- 
less he chose to transfer the matter to the 
Court of Claims. If they went to this court 
in the first instance, they would not only be 
denied the right of submitting the matter to 
a jury, but would often be greatly incom- 
moded by the fact that the court sits only in 
Washington. A San Francisco importer, 
for example, would have to come to Wash 
ington to have his complaints judicially 
tested, instead of bringing his suit in a 
United States court sitting in that city. 

We think the law to be right as it vow fs; 
and that it would be wrong if ‘‘ Senate Bill 
630” were to become a law. We can see 
no good reason why importers, if claiming 
that duties have been erroneously or {llegal- 
ly exacted, should not have the privilege of 
submitting this question to the ordinary 
courts of the United States. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, surely, ought not to have 
the power of final decision on this question, 
This would be arbitrary and despotic. Nor 
is there ang good reason why the Court of 
Claims should be the exclusive tribunal for 
the trialof such questions. The law, Mr. 
Senator, is well enough as itis and better 
than it would be if your bill were to take 
its place. The Government cannot afford 
to deal unjustly or oppressively with the 
importing interest of the country, or deny to 
it the usual remedies afforded by law. 
Custom officers are not infallible, and it is a 
good thing to have cofrts and juries bebind 
them for the correction of their mistakes. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the dry goods market 
for the past week has not shown the buoy 
ancy that was anticipated, though, when all 
circumstances are considered, there are very 
good grounds for the present condition of 
affairs. The demands of buyers show. no 
diminution and the call for goods is fully 
up to the time of theseason. The difficulty 
is traced direct to the manufacturers, who 
seem determined to foist upon the consumer 
such styles as may be fn largest quantity on 
hand, which, however, has not been accepted 
with the willingness that was hoped for. As 
a consequence, a variation of price has been 
the result in many fabrics, the cause for 
which is attributed by those desirous of dis, 
posivg of their stock to the “freaks of 
fashion.” Cottonedes have been somewhat 
neglected by consumers and sales have been 
light, which has occasioned a cut in prices, 
In ginghams the same experience has been 
met ahd some of the leading makes hwvé 
dropped 1jc. Brown cottons are wel) sold 





p, with no stock on hand; and biached 
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cottons and wide sheetings have never been 
better conditioned. 

Corton Goops.—There was a fair move- 
ment in leading makes of brown, bleached, 
and colored cottons with the package 
houses. Cotton ducks continue in very 
good demand and nearly all the best makes 
are sold ahead of production. Brown 
goods are moving steadily, but bleached 
goods are slow of sale, aside from a few of 
the most popular fine and medium fine 
qualities, which continue in good request. 

Wootmn Goops.—No new features are 
presented in the, woolen-goods market, new 
business in most goods continuing moderate. 
The best makeg of fancy cassimeres receive 
most attention, but the demand is not 
spirited and orders of limited proportions 
are generally placed, while transactions in 
Union and cotton-warp cassimeres continue 
steady, though morderate. In closakings 
some request is made for light weights and 
favor is also shown a few desirable heavy 
goods, but operations are not very import- 
ant. Cheviots are meeting with continuous 
attention for the leading productions, though 
selections are made without apy marked 
liberality and worsted coatings remain un 


changed. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Importers bave met with some success, 
and have realized some fair tranactions 
during the past week, the jobbing trade 
being quite active. Though dress goods 
were not taken as freely as wished for, 
buyers exhibited great conservatism in 
making their selections The demand for 
silks bas been restricted to the finer quali- 
ties and popular taste leans toward the 
more costly materials. All desirable pro- 
ductions in dress goods met with fair re- 
quest. Prices have ruled firm for all goods 
except afew novelties, which exhibited a 
tendency to lower prices. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 


pare as follows with the same period of the 
pasi year: 

t g ‘ 1881. 
Butered at the port.............+ 92.822,544 $1,905,007 
Thrown om market........«...... 2,634,250 2,102,104 

Since Jan. ist: 
Bntered At DOT. .0-cccccceeeces 43.350,799 86,008,726 
Thrown on market.........-+++++ 43,740,681 87,749,047 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonpaY EVENING, April 10th, 18828. 


BLEACHED SHERTINGS AND SUIRTINGS, 





Androe \Langdon GB...36 12 
mo -36 9% Lonsdale....... 36 10 
“ ..36 105 “ Cambrie..36 138 
174 Masonville. .. .36 10 
20 |Nashua, if 36 10 
23) “« "Pp... 42 12 
—| Ww. 45 18 
.5 — |Newmarket, F..%6 8 
Op At. 86 8 'N. ¥. Mills.....36 13 
..838 6| “* Wt'r Twist 36 14 
Bay Mite.” Tere 36 103) “ -.54 17 
Blackstone, AA. > 9% * . 64 224 
Boott, itt sbasee wee! * Ce 30 
E . tH 74 Pepperell..... 64 19 
ae Doacoces a | errr 74 22 
Gctaeese: 7-8 7! whe 8-4 25 
P| dak aseunks 44 8 M.. : Saaata 0-4 27% 
*  ccoeoenaee 9> 11; - -104 30 
pags Ree 64 12 = sess 114 84 
Canoe..........27 Pequot........5-4 14 
Clintoa, Al,.... A Me et . aneeeded 6-4 21 
Dwight, Star 8..56 10° Slaterville...... ! | 
. Anchor36 104 Tuscarora, XX.36 124 
Fearless........ 36 8 BileRkee + cocsie li 
Fruit ot the Loom : ' ** ox. heavy. 36 114 
BB 10 | % ..cccseee 54 18 
“ 6m) WE! \edenebens 64 
a © AD 28.5 ncncccees 84 82% 
Forestdale...... -_ Un  sscernses 94 35 
Green, G. amet Ge? ©: s34B acces 10-4 37% 
Golda Medal... 36 84; “ heavy....100 40 
ee 33 B ** Nonp......86 18) 
Great Falls, Q . .36 Wementta: 
“ 8...31 X.86 138 
* a » i. * ay 13 
a 33 7% * d’ble warp.36 12 
Washington....36 6) 


Hill's Semp. Tite’ 
38 9 Wauregan, 1008.36 1 


“ a : 10 ** shirt cotton 12 

“ we * eos be * No. 1....8 Ti 

“ « ...45 194| “ cambri ric... 123 

ae os imines ‘st Ww hitinsville.. --36 89 
] fan Oreb: ae.. 88 % 

86 10 “Williameville: 
Laugdon, 76... --36 10}! Al. 13 
BROW™ SHERTINGs AND SBIRTINGS. 
Agawam,F.....36 64,Laconia...... 104 27 
Atlantic, A..... 86 BY! wie eo 1-4 80 
7 Bacacs 7i\Lyman, T ..... 36 (64 
we " 36 a Massact vusetts: 

S Rens ae 2 
«“ Lb....36 i “ Bl lisa 6 
a eee “ C... 90) BE 
Appleton, A... .36 * Stand..36 8¥ 
eo XX. .36 s Mvstic River...36 7 
ee R....86 79) Nashua, fineO.... 7 
Augusta ...... 8% 7% R..36 8} 
lh Pe eo a 9 

“ B ccocol “ W..48 «18 
Broadway...... 86 64 |Newmarket,D DD 36 6 
Bedford, R..... 80 3 7 
9, Dass csee M4 « N38 7% 

PF .nccce 36 Pacific, Extra..86 %& 
a phe E % «7 | oat Set % 
P.. Baccciere® H Pepperell..... 74 19 








Continental, iw | ° ee | 4 
Conestogs, D. 3 age "104 274 
« Se Ble ee Be 
es W..36 8 \Pepperell,Efine3® 8} 
Doypt. F......% $i! ae | spr : 
« Bie Bl ONO F 
Exeter. A...... 3 i. ame aang: 8 
S, . <anepeed 6 . B.... 0 % 
Ellerton...... tt wee 14 
Great Falls, E. .36 84) Pittsfield, A....% 83 
Hill’sS’mp.1d’m45 12 Pocasset, C..... 36 O78 
cation, ess.. ..2 ai ns - pee 4 — 
«40 —'Btark, AA......396 8} 
48 18 |Utica.......... 36 11 
Indian Orebara : ** heavy....40 11 
RR..30 a, ©. cde eons 48 17 
o BRS F © 6 senpunnadl 58 224 
‘ Be: 7 ol EES, 2: 78 30 
© Bb ee ser toment 86 82) 
Lawrence. LL ..36 7 |Wameutta,8T..50 19 
- Y....86 7 . +59 223 
XX...36 8} +79 82 
- XXX.40 % « --89 85 
Langley, A.... “ oe : = 37% 
-  seaete . 40 
@ ga6nee 4 64, Wachusett..... 86 8} 
Laconia, B.... ™ 1s ~ i ~pbnaa yrs an 
eeeees « o. 00 1 
ee lpkene 84 21 a voeeeM8 18 
PRINTS. 
AIMED... ccccccccces 6 |Lancaster.......... 5 
American........... 6 |Manchester........ 63 
ert nema coobbe : J mg ieee ef 
Arnold’s...... «.. ee 
Cocheco, .......... 6h\Oriental pavehealdode 6 
Bysaen's checks... Stine, Soa A Se A 6a 
BIBETS cccccocsess ichmond’s........ 6 
Gloucester.......... 6 ‘Simpson's solid bik.. 64 
Diiincdambentn 64|Stec River, fancy... 6 
Hamilton........... 63 Southbridge Shirt’gs st 
Knickerb'c’er fancy —' Windsor, fancy..... 
CORSET JBAN8. 
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Specialties in new and beautiful Silks 
and Satins, including many elaborate 
designs not found at any other house 
in this city, are now attracting much 
attention to the Silk Department of 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 

& CO. 

These goods are in so great variety 
asto offer unequaled facilities both for 
matching and combinations. 

Many of the Extreme Novelties, which 
are much admired for their beauty and 
elegance, cannot be duplicated this 
season. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. llth ST. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


savas im the 1a resting trade is so extensive 
and varied a ly kaow 
whom to believe or where to to go. neces- 
sarily be confused with the quantity of such non 


Pe ould thks, therefore to come to the rescue of 





purchase clothing. I ‘ore, , as the 
aoe ee ing. & Visit to several of our 
ea. aing Oe do not forget a visit to 
THE ORLD'S TAILOR, w where rn. cannot a 
ready-made sult, but one ally to order and ata 
lower system of cutting a dozen or more 
coats at ONE TIME is 2 eat this establish- 
ment, the system” of paying $2 to 
a chop tend for coat. No misfits are t 
result; ae oe garment that is * a pl to 

on.” Don’ 


jeasure look 
magne that it costs more at The World's 
hment, where perfect satisfaction 


that it will well 
tance. The 


WORLD'S TAILOR compels 
many friends and the to continue 
t same for ther ik; and ured that 
whoever calls will depart we [——¥ with his visit. 
will see a stock of finer than 
that of any Merchant Tailor in or any other city 
and the pi of the same tion. The 
reason why Ioan undersell all was stated in 
last week's Ts. The magnificently fitted-up store 
is well w a visit, apart the fact of its con 
taining the fmest fabrics of the world’s markets. 
I s0 are invited to tmspect the estsh- 


lishment. 
m 
part of the 


S. GRUHN, 


THE WURLD’S TAILOR, 


and self-measurement sent to ony 
States. 





15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
POST-OFFICE AND ASTOR HOUSE. 


W. & J. Slade 


Prior to Removal, 
WILL OFFER 
4 LARGE LINE OF 


Axminster, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


at Prices Mach Below their Value. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


JR. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


EASTER 
Novelties 


Straw Goods, Millinery and Dress Trimming Silke, 
Easter Cards, Kia Gloves, Ladies’ Ties and Jabots; 
and also an elegant assortment of Parasols, embrac- 
ing ali the novelties ay the season. 


OUR $16.84 


SILK SUITS 


eannot be surpassed in quality and finish. and our 
Satin Merveilieux Suits at 


$23.98 


need only be seen to be appreciated. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
A. SIMONSON, 


84 East 14th Street. a? 


GRAND SPRING OPENING, 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, pratt i ew "op 
will be six beautiful 
le of Le m4 

‘Ameri 











13TH, 
ve 





Grand. Duc 


een of Sweden—Colffure aV ‘Angiaise. 


™ 

These six distinct and eres styles are suitable 
‘or Various occasions and es are courteously in- 
vited to inspect the same. 


_A- MONSON, | 34 East 14th Strect. 


ait ( Ny 


MHI Wi 4 





$10.00 REWAAO~ 
will be paid for any corset im whith the Coraline 
breaks with six months ordinary wear. 

Price, by mail: W. B. (French Coutil), 82.50; Abddom- 
inal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or 
Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, ¢1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. } 

Beware of worthless imitations, boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO'S, 872 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NOW FULLY OPEN. 


Our Spring Exhibition of 


Andian, Persian, and Turkish 


CARPETS, 


RUGS, AND MATS, 


{European and American 


Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, | 
Tapestries, Ingrains, etc. 


Also an Extraordinary Collection of 


Upholstery Goods, 


Artistic Furniture Coverings, 


Draperies and Lace Curtains, 


in all the New Fabrics, Colorings, and 
Designs. 


Prices Exceedingly Attractive. 


ALT SEWAIT& 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th & 10th Sts. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE 


777 BROADWAY, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES IN 
GRAY GOODS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, Etc. 
ANEW LOT OF FOULARDS JUST RECEIVED. 
THE STOCK OF NUN’S VEILINGS, CAMEL’S 
HAIR, CASBMERES, AND HENRIETTAS, 
VERY COMPLETE. 
A LINE OF GRENADINES, STRIPED, 
PLAIN, AND BROCADED. 
IN OURMANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 
A LARGE VARIETY OF SUITS, DOLMANS, 
MANTLES, SACQUES. HATS, AND BON- 








NETS. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT SHORT. 
“ST POSSIBLE NOTICE, AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, opposite STEWART’S. 





‘MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


| BROADWAY AND GRAND ST., 


NEW YORK. 


IAN 
LOWER co., 


dtu 8T., No. ® RUE DE CLERY, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE:, PARIS, 
IMPORTERS, 


ARE OFFERING THIS WE 
ELEGAN) AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS = 
TS, 


TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND 


FROM PARIS AND MADE IN THE HOUSE. 
UNTRIMMED B BON NETS AND HATS, 


HAPES AND OF THE 
my, eRe Fi SISHIONA GLE VARIETIES. 


IAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
MOURNING MILLINERY. 
TATS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS, IN NOVEL SHAPES 


D NEW. BRAIDS. 
eer GABNITURES AND VEILS. 
LugARNITO! 


RES FOR EVENING aD DRESSES. 
ey s LOR WENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


[ay 5000s 


BY MAITI:! 
Over three-quarters of a Willion in stock to select 7” 


Al t for cash, end sold at lowest c 
Dress Gand ay ae 


reel Silk "Shawls, 

‘ olstery, sacy Goods, Lad 

Unde * Ties. Laces, ‘Gent nts’ F gi 
lnfente” Boye’ and Girt Ouihte, de: si priahng 
Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETQ 
PRILADELPELA, PA 
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Tue regular article in the series now ap 
pearing in Tae INDEPENDENT on Co-oper- 
ative Life Insurance is unavoidably owit- 
ted this week. 





A NEW STEP BY AN OLD COM- 
PANY. 


THe Connecticut Mutual Life—which, it 
is superfluous to remark, is one of the very 
oldest, largest, and best companies in life 
insurance—has recently announced a new 
step that challenges attention. This step 
means tbat it will “‘ reserve” upon all policies 
hereafter issued, on the assumption that 
only three per cent. interest, instead of 
four, is to be earned. Any change an- 
pounced by a leading company on so im- 
portant a matter as reserve or rates is en- 
tit!ed to careful attention ; let us, therefore, 
writing for plain people and not for ex- 
perts, see what this step amounts to in 
practice. 

It will be useful, for other discussions, as 
well as for this, if we first try to make 
plain the nature and use of ‘‘reserve.” In 
other articles we have shown that the cost 
of life insurance increases yearly, because 
the rate of mortality increases ; hence, the 
strictly correct premium would increase, 
beginning very much less than it now 
begins, To avoid this, the uniform 
or ‘‘level” premium is taken, which begins 
too large, and the excess is put by or re- 
served for the future time, when the un- 
changed premium has become too small. 
To illustrate more clearly, suppose there is 
one $1,000 policy, which is sure to run forty 
years. If there were no interest, the re- 
quired premium would be $1,000 divided 
by 40, plus necessary expenses. Now, the 
**reserve,” at any time during the forty 
years, is that sum in hand which, with premi- 
ums successively added to it, and put out at 
compound interest ata given rate, will amount 
to the needed $1,000, plus expenses, by the time 
the money must be paid. When we takea 
oumber of policies into account, and also the 
fact that they do not havefixed termscertain 
to run, the essential nature of the case is 
not changed; the idea of the thing may be 
got from the illustration and definition, and, 
although the amount of reserve varies with 
the case, there must be a reserve for every 
policy. Money at compound interest in- 
creases somewhat as a snowball does, when 
it is ‘‘ rolled ” by a boy—the bigger it gets 
the faster it gets bigger. The second ten 
years increases it more than the first ten did; 
the third, more than the second. Each ad- 
ditional year does more in accumulation than 
any past year has done. So as to the rate. 
Four per cent. will more than double the pro- 
gress at two per cent.; six will domorethan 
twice asmuch asthree; and soon. Hence, 
the rate is of great importance, and it is plain 
that the larger the rate (in the case supposed 
above) the less “ reserve ” will be required, 
because the fund will grow faster; and the 
smaller the rate of interest the more reserve 
is required. Hence, as the assumed inter- 
est rate is larger or smaller, the reserve 
needed (and the premiums also) must be 
smaller or larger. Of course, so lowg as— 
as has hitherto been the fact—interest real- 
ized is at higher rates than that assumed in 
the calculations, a “ surplas” accumulates, 
although there are some other sources from 
which this comes. 

Up to this time premiums and reserve 
have been calculated on the assumption 
that four per cent. will be earned. The 
Connecticut Mutual, observing the well- 
known fact that interest is gradually declin- 
ing, now says: ‘‘The time has come for a 
change. Our old business remaining on the 
same basis as before, we will hereafter, on 
new business, act on the assumption that 
we shal! earn only three per cent.” Now, 
what will be the practical effect? 

Of course, this requires a new set of 
premium rates, for they are to be based on 
three, instead of four per cent. Does this 
put the rates higher? Theoretically it does, 
but practically not for two reasons: A 
different mortality table is used, which is 
more closely correct for this coiniry and is 
8 little more favorable, and (as the step we 
are considering is one in advance) the “load: 
ing” 01 charge to cover expenses is reduced 
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alittle, so that the company announces that 
the rates on whole life policies will even 
average a little below the old ones, on 
premiums payable through life. 

New policies will, therefore, pay no 
more; but will dividends be reduced? Cer- 
tainly. Dividends cannot cut into reserve. 
One cannot keep money and pay it ont, 
The reserve is made larger by the interest 
assumed being smaller, and, if a larger part 
of premiums is reserved for the future, a 
smaller part must be returnable to the 
policyholder in the present. But is this any 
injury? Not in the least. Observe that 
no more is to be used up than before. Sup- 
pose a man paid in a dollar before, and that 
eighty cents was reserved and fifteen was 
returned to him; eighty-five may now be 
reserved and ten may be returned. (This 
is a rough illustration, expenses and the 
cost of insurance being ignored; but it 
serves to convey the idea.) But the differ- 
ence retained is still his, The new features 
of the policy (which we need not describe, 
as they are set forth on another page) 
explain clearly that all the money 
paid in-expends its full effect in the 
purchase of insurance. It is not in 
the plan to suspend dividends; but 
the policyholder is allowed to choose 
whether he will draw them or will leave 
them to accumulate. If accumulated, any 
undrawn premiums may be used to pay 
renewals at any time; the policy, with ac- 
cumulations, may be converted into a paid- 
up policy; the policy will also bave its ac- 
cumulations definitely stated each year 
and they will attach asa part of it. The 
endowment feature adopted and explained 
is especially furthered by this plan, which 
does give “‘ the greatest amount of insurance 
the premiums can buy, while insurance is 
needed, and also their entire effect as an en- 
dowment, if insurance becomes unneces- 
sary.” The thing is just here: Assuming 
that interest rates may possibly be lower 
during the next fifty years or more, the 
company proposes to leave in the policy a 
little more of money paid in than it has 
hitherto left, or the whole may be thus left, 
at the policyholder’s option; whatever is left 
is at work ond is making the policy all the 
larger and more valuable, especially in the 


endowment effect. 
Observe distinctly that the plan does not 


involve or contemplate any less favorable 
results than prove unavoidable. The com- 
pany, as it bas done always, will continue 
to take all the interest it can safely get. It 
willtry to do much better than the now 
assumed three per cent., and better than the 
old assumed four; it will probably succeed. 
As far as it does succeed in so doing, all the 
better, and the members will continue to 
get the full benefit; the larger reserves will 
also accumulate interest all the faster. If 
four per cent. interest is a safe basis, three 
per cent. is a safe and a safer one; and that 
is the basis on which the company intends 
to stand. If the best investments in mar- 
ket yield only three per cent,, the company 
will not be under any temptation to take 
the second best by remembering that it has 
put itself under the necessity to earn more 
than three per cent.; if the best will yield 
more than three, it will not refrain from 
taking more because it has assumed that it 
might not be able to get more. 

This is al] there is of the change in prac- 
tice. Certainly, when itis fairly examined, 
it is seen to be a dictate of prudence. In- 
cidentally and for illustrative purposes 
(because we are not now discussing 
that company), we nay remark that this 
course is in wise and striking contrast 
to that of any company which has reck- 
lessty reduced or which may reduce its 
premiums, io defiance of all the signs 
which point to caution. The Con- 
necticut Mutual is truer to principle and 
its own record as choosing always that 
which is ‘‘certalply safe,” in these long 
contracts which cover contingencies that 
no man can foresee, decquee it is “‘certainly 
more than apparently eafe.” The step is 
one to be commended. It may not be nec- 
essary. That remains to be proved. It 
may not be unnecessary, That is what 
nobody can prove. If it is an error, it is 
on the side of excessive care for safety. 
Its effect can be only to make the com- 
pauy’s policies more sécure than before, 
though they may have been already secure 
enough; norean they become less fair or 
less valuable thereby. 








NON-FORFEITURE IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


iY 


Tue now established correctness of the 
principles on which life insurance is based, 
the many improvements made in its 
methods, and the legal protection thrown 
around the policyholder by the state have 
all combined to make this important branch 
of business. more attractive and better 
patronized than ever before. And com- 
panies realize that their true strength 
is the confidence put in them by their 
policyholders, and so treat their patrons 
with a liberality such as no other great cor- 
porations exercise, But, with all this ad- 
vance in methods and treatment, there has 
remained one drawback to the greatest use- 
fulness of life insurance companies, and 
that is the forfeiture clause to be found in 
the policies of somany ofthem. Thehard- 
ship and injustice of this feature are now 
only too apparent, though it was, doubtless, 
necessary in the early days of life insurance. 
Sickness, unavoidable absence from home, 
reverses in business may have made {it tem- 
porarily impossible for the policyholder to 
make the payments which theterms of his 
contract call for, and so toooften a)l that he 
has paid in goes for naught and the safe- 
guard against poverty which he had hoped 
to provide for those dependent upon him 
is sweptaway. The needlessness of this is 
so evident that the state, whose creatures the 
incorporated companies are, has stepped in, 
and has said that the pvlicyholder shall 
not forfeit the entire amount of his insur- 
ance, but shall be entitled to an equitable 
portion of it. The law, however, is vague 
and unsatisfactory in such few states xs 
have any at all, excepting in Massachu- 
setts, and in that state alone has it been 
brought to anything like perfection. There, 
as early ns 1861, a law was passed provid- 
ing that in case of non-payment of pre- 
miums total forfeiture should not take place; 
but the policy should continue in force for 
the full amount as long as four-fifths of the 
legal reserve would pay for as a single pre- 
mium. This law, although a great advance 
over the practice of any otber state, was 
clearly defective in several respects and was 
superseded January Ist, 1881, by the pres- 
ent limited forfeiture law of Massachusetts, 
which is believed to be as nearly perfect in 
its provisions for the protection of the 
policyholder as legislation can make it. 

Thesé provisions are brief, readily under- 
stood, and leave no room for dispute. ‘‘ No 
policy of life or endowment assurance,” 
says the law, ‘issued by any company In- 
corporated or organized under the laws of 
this commonwealth, shall become forfeited 
or void for non-payment of premium after 
two annual premiums shall have been paid 
thereon, in cash, or note, or both”; but, in 
case of default in the payment of a third or 
any subsequent annual. premium on any 
policy issued as aforesaid, then such policy, 
without further negotiation or stipulation, 
shall be binding upon the company for an 
amount of paid-up insurence which the 
then net value of the policy, less any in- 
debtedness of the assured to the company 
and a surrender charge as hereinafter pro- 
vided, will purchase as a net single premium 
for life or endowment assurance, maturing 
or terminating at the ssme time and ip the 
same manner as provided in the original 
policy contract.” 

The benefits to the policyholder under 
this law are obvious. In the first place, the 
non-payment of premium admits of no 
possibility of forfeiting his interest entirely 
after making two full annual premiums. 
He is guarded against his own carelessness 
or forgetfulness, and the stress of circum- 
stances which may have prevented payment 
on his part does not rob him of the hoped- 
for benefits. No action on bis part, po 
notice tothe company is necessary to secure 
his rights. The law is se)f-acting. By the 
simple fact of non-payment of premium the 
amount of the policy is changed, the whole 
not forfeited, and it is payable under the 
same conditions as the original contract. 

Another feature of the law and one 
which will commend it to all is that noth- 
ing is left to chance or caprice; but the 
amount of psid-up insurance is fixed b 
law, from which there can be vo appeal; 
The policies of many companies state that, 


“in case of non-payment of premfum, they 


will pay the withdrewieg policyholder 
“the equitable value” of his policy. But 
“the equitable value” is an arbitrary 
amount, varying with the mood of the 
actuary, avd no withdrawing policyholder 
thus paid was ever convinced that bis‘claim 
was fully satisfied. These claims, of course, 
are often exorbitant and ft is difficult to 
explain to many retiring members why they- 
cannot be paid back the full amount of 
their paid-in premiums, The Massachusetts 
law does away with all this cause of dis- 









pute. The surrender chi which the 
poor teen ge b pte Re ps 2: from the 
ne ue of the policy is a rcentage, 
based upon the contribution io the losses 
which the retiring member would have 
made had he continued his payments. 
Tables are priuted showing the amount 
of paid-up insurance which. policyholders 
are entitled to from year to year, und there 
is no chance for misunderstending. The 
amount increases rapidly with the number 
of years paid up, and no policyholder, 
Compelied to relinquish payment after 
several premiums, can complain of the 
amount of paid-up insurance which he 
secures. The interests of the retiring policy- 
holder are most admirably protected. 

Another great attraction which thesenon- 
forfeitable policies will present to many is 
their great availability as collateral security 
in obtaining loans, Especially true is this 
of endowment policies for terms of moder- 
ate length. Policies which are subject to 
forfeiture for non-payment of premium Can 
offer no such inducement to those desiring 
life insurance, and those in moderate cir- 
cumstances wishing to obtain a home can- 
not fail to be struck by the superiority of 
these non-forfeitable policies. 

Still another point in favor of these poll- 
cies is the cash payments which are pro- 
vided for under certain circumstances, by 
which, upon the termination of the insur- 
able interest, the policyholder may clalm, 
upon any snoiversary of his policy, a sur- 
render value computed in accordance with 
the liberal terms of the law. 

The provisions of this law apply only to 
companies incorporated in Massachusetts, 
and not to companies from other states 
doing business in that state, The law 
certainly scores an additional strong advan- 
tage for the Massachusetts companies, and 
one which they may forcibly dwell upon in 
soliciting business, It is the proud boast 
of Massachusetts that no life insurance 
company organized under its laws bas ever 
failed, and this claim to the confidence of 
intending policyholders will be stil] further 
increased by the protection which they are 
guaranteed under this limited forfeiture 
law. The companies themselves are con- 
tent with theJaw, and its workings so far 
have been most satisfactory. 





PLAIN TALE. 


Ir is refreshing to read the plain English 
used by Mr. James G. Batterson, in relation 
to the Hartford Life and Annuity Com- 
pany before the Insurance Committee of 
the Connecticut Legislature. Here are a 
few choice and select samples: 


‘* You are asked to relieve the Hartford 
Life and Annuity Company from any 
liability whatever as to its capital, for con- 
tracts made ia its so-called safety-faud de- 
partment. They are to be excused from 
making or keeping any reserve for such 
policies and the capital is also to be ab- 
solved from liability for insurances against 
accidental loss of life or personal injury, 
and no regerve is to made or kept for 
such paces thus overturning and rending 
asunder every established principle for 
the safety of the people and the sound 
management of the business which bes 
grown out.of past experience. The excep- 
tional legislation asked for to cover the 
nakedness and shame of this company is so 
inconsistent with the settled policy of the 
state and so contrary to public policy 
everywhere that, in the light of past | 
lation, it becomes a monstrous absurdity. 
And yet, gentlemen. this is the ent \- 
ment to which you have been invited! The 
regulations made by the state for the man- 
agement of the insurance department are 
to be set aside, the commissioner is to be 
decorated with a fool’s-cap and bells, that 
he may be mocked by Duclos & Co., to 
whom the Hartford Life and Annuity Com- 
pany has leased the chartered privilege on 
a guarantee of $6,000 a year. Every other 
company but these must comply with the 
existing laws. The Travelers’ Insurance 
Company must deposit with the state 
treasurer $200,000, and, in addition, must 
keep a reserve of four millions, as security 
for its contracts, while these two com- 
panies, with colossal impudence, ask you to 
excuse them from doing either one or the 
other. The officers and agents of these 
companies have for years trampled under 
foot every law made for their observance, 
both in this state and elsewhere, and the 
only thing of which they can boast w 

hag the fact that they are yet unpun- 
shed. 

“The equal of this Hartford Life and 
Annuity safety fund commercial. league 
contract for traps, pitfalls, and snares of 
all kinds cannot be found fn any country, 
Christian or pagan. 

“The whole scheme is a libel upon 
honest insurance and a shameful trick, 
which, if pape in any other kind of busi- 
ness, would send the perpetrator to the 


county jail. 

a Hartford Life and Annufty Com- 
pany has about 1,700 of its regular policies 
left, which the state requires the Com. 
pany to bold about $650,000 as security for 
the widows and orphans, for whose benefit 
these trusts have been raised; htit'this hon- 
ést company, whose secretary tells you that 
he Cannot steal, is swapping theee 





which the Company bas 
prom to pay, and giving in return these 
safety-fund policies, which the Company 
does not promise to pay. The state is thus 
cheated out of that wise provision which 
was supposed to have been made for the 
future beneficiaries under these policies, 
even to exemption from attachment. The 
uowitting policyholder is cheated by giv- 
ing up a $1,000 policy, good as gold, for 
$5.000 io safety-fund certificates, which 
will be discharged by passing around the 
hat for a voluntery contribution. If this 
transaction, which Secretary Ball calls ‘a 
good trade for the Company,’ is pot mosliog, 
then call it by some other pame; deodorize 
it of its old Saxon fragrance; call it the 
omen of the ‘present value of a future 
deficiency,’ which Secretary Ball says just 
equals the reserve. 

**A Connecticut charter for the manu- 
facture of ‘bass-wood hams’ and ‘ wooden 
nutmegs’ would do little harm to ay bey 
whether in the porcine cities of the West or 
the spicy isles of Molucca; but sucha lt- 
cense would be highly hono...ble when 
compared with the deceitful tricks avd 
cunning frauds which are concealed in the 
policies made by this company.” 

To the foregoing, with thanks to Mr. Bat- 
terson, we say Amen! 





Tae ConTINENTAL Lire ov Hantrorp — 
The Continental Life Insurance Company 
cf Hartford makes a healthy looking state 
ment. ‘The assets now reach $2,734,417 
and the Company exhibits a surplus over 
all liabilities of $504,837, or more than 
twenty-two per cent margin beyond tech- 
nical solvency. As compared with a year 
ago, the Continental is able toreport an act- 
ual gaio in surplus of $86,635.20. This is 
a condition of things which should satisfy 
the policyholders both as to their security 
and the careful management of the Com- 
pany. for it certainly is an indication of the 

ind of management which guarantees to 
the policyholder the most that he can ask— 
pamely, insurance that insures.—Zr, 


INSURANCE. 


1851. 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-one Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
eoutains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


&. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, — 


TY FROM LOSS BY BUR- 
, FIRE, ROBBERY, ‘OR ACCIDENT. 

















JOUN BR. 


S*eue UR 
Fdalty Insurance, rat, and Sale Depa Co 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ia their New Marble Fire-Preef Bailding, 
Nos. 327---33! Chestnut Street. 


“HARTER PERPETUAL. 
2,000,000 
also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
F VAULTS at prices varying from $15 N 
Sa "year, according to size. im Cee GO BUY on 
pergtione om nd bankers. Also desirable safes upper 
ault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining va 4 
for Sate Renters. Vault Doors guarded 
Yale Time I Lack 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 





CA — 





The Compan act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
RS, and RECEIVE and 


ARDIANS, EXEcUTE 
UsTs of every de description, f Gam the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST vunee “and INVESTM 


Obliga — 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR Rand safely kept without 
ebarge. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
JOHN B. GEST. Vice-President and tn change of the 
e PATE 
RO ATTERSON, Treasurer and 
- an Secretary. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, plies Ps peste, 
Edward W. Clark, 
George F tzler Hoary, 


Cc. A. Griscom. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Gompany, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Rerscaslee BRE 


Tetal Assets, Jaa.: ist, 11882. 63,400.083 3 23 


B.S. WALCort, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See’y. 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


recognizing the possible co: ‘inuance and 
future effect of the causes producing the 
recent great changes in the rate of interest 
on the best securities, and the necessity 
of basing all life insurance calculations 
upon a rate certain to be earned during 
the possible continuance of policies here- 
after to be written, a period of more than 
two generations, because of the impos- 
sibility of changing their basis in the 
future as to business then existing should 
the assumed rate of interest fail to be 
realized; and that in a business dependent 
on future contingencies nothing is cer- 
talnly safe that is not certainly more than 
apparently safe; in order to provide abso- 
lute safoty in the basis of its business 
and to have the largest liberty in the 
future selection of investments, will com- 
pute the net premiums and reserves upon 
Suture policies on the assumption of earning 
8 per cent. interest on the best long invest- 
ments, instead of 4 per cent., which is now 
and will remain the basis of business now 
existing. 

As a further basis it assumes the rate 
of mortality shown by the American Ex 
perience Table, the entire safety of which, 
as an assumption for the future, has been 
fully proved. 

Its contracts will thus be more securely 
based than any now written; and so long 
as the actual rate of interest remains above 
the assumed rate the larger reserves in- 
vested will give the larger returns of sur- 
plus interest. : 

The new premiums charged for poli- 
cies, while providing a larger reserve for 
future safety, will give the advantage of 
the company’s unrivaled economy in man- 
agement; being on annual premium life 
policies on the average something less 
than those heretofore charged. 

Its new policies wili contain some most 
important 

NEW FEATORES. 

While most men never get beyond the 
need for insurance, Dearly all look forward 
toa time when others will be no longer 


dependent upon them, and when they 





may wish to have all the remaining sur- 








plus from past labors available for per 
sonal use. Honea, trig take endowment 
policies for such periods as they think 
will cover the. need of insuranee, and 
payable to themselves afterward: to which 
there are two essential objections. 1st. 
That, in point of fact, they usually need 
the insurance after the term of the policy 
has expired, but have then become un- 
insurable, or can only get new insurance 
at a much higher premium, because of 
advanced 2d. That the premiums 
for endowments are so much higher than 
for life policies that men cannot usually 
afford by this means to carry as much 
insuraace as their families peed. 

(n order to give a method by which one 
can carry the largest possible amount to 
protect his family just as long asthey may 


need it, and yet make the payments, less the 
cost of insurance had, available 
should the need of insurance cease, we offer 
the following: 

The Whole Life Policy, at the ordinary 


annual premium, or with a limited number 


at once 


of premiums. All surplus credited upon 
the policy may be left with the company 
to accumulate at such rate of interest as 
may be determined by the directors, to be 
paid with the policy, at its maturity, to 
the person entitled thereto. 

At the end of each period of 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35, etc. years from the. issue of 
uch policy. the parties in interest may 
surrender the same for a cash value as 
therein agreed, together with the amount 


ofthe surplus previously credited and so 
accumulated. 


Or paid-up insurance may then be taken 
for such amount as the cash value and 
surplus previously credited will buy. as a 
single premium. 

Should the policy lapse at any interven- 
ing year of the above periods, and after 
three premiums have been paid, paid-up 
insurance wil] be given, on surrender of 
the policy according to its terms, for such 
amount asthe reserve and surplus previously 
credited, less a small surrender charge, will 
buy as a single premium. 

Each policy will have attached a table of 
cash values growing out of the reserve, and 
the accumulation of surplus will be stated 
each year. 

The accumulated surplus may be used in 
case of necessity to pay current premiuins. 

This gives the greatest amount of insur- 
ance the premiums can buy while insuranee 
is needed, and also gives their entire effect 
as an endowment if insurance becomes 
unnecessary. The longer the policy runs the 
greater its value, both as an insurance apd 
an endowment, and the higher reserve 
required by the assumption of 3 per cent. 
interest makes the policy just so much the 
more valuable as an endowment. 

We believe it, as we intend it to be, the 
safest, most valuable, and most Ifberal 
contract ever written. 

JACOB L, GREENE, President. 
Joun M. Tartor, Secretary. 
W. G. Axssor, Ass’t — 
D. H. Weis, Actuary. 
PHILIP 8. MELLER, Gen’t ign 
1 Wall St., Cor. Brosdway New York City. 
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= | EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
JANUARY Ist, 1882. 





eT FOR 1881. 


080 83 
DISBURSED, 1881. won 


tia OT 


; 112,778 96 $864,116 





weath claims paid.............. 
tured endowments paid... 
viden: rchased and 
celed 


managers of 
«lee Mt $87,588 17 


Leans on real estate, first mo: 


teral loans and bills receivable...... 158 6O 
= notes liens on po 1s 
= pen copapes pts sacePaseoccecsesccesores oa tt 98 
or ot od pobacevessabocngrcessses 15,400 00 


ay and safes.. rc evcee 
erred + Lane tien 
Rents due and accrued ence 





oo 0,526 69 
74 
LIABILITIES. oe 
at required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies (434 
per cent. interest)..... ..... $2,168,067 00 
th and matured 
thee proghenere en S170 
all other labilities....-"""."... 10,243 00 $2,230,060 43 
DOPOD. 0.2 vecscccecccce coccoescccess $504,337 0¢ 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 


Policies issued and restored dur- 

ing the year 1881................+.. mee. Poy 489 
Polic tee in force af end of year....7,857 72.996 
Deaths dures _ _y SS SeSpeeeeean 690 94,087 33 
Endowmen' matared during the 

So idiceasimibaemnsieniiiniaastbids 158 = s:«150,406 61 
— = o— and maturity since 
2 Pe pee 066 2,323,537 88 

Gia expected eaths 

evalvboccocsconkanoketnceds oveccced 2,018 2,745,196 1s 


yaa. 8. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 
ROB’T E. BEECHER, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


Aewpete .+++e 2s ee @ 615,941,279 46 
Liabilities ....-+.+- .- 13,352,018 88 


Total Surplus... .. . 82,588,960 59 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Kes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED (850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 
Places siete a 


ll Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Ieoued. 
cH, T. &. BROSNAN, President. 

ry. 
C.P, FRALEIGH, Steretecy. © BURFORD, setuary 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


<OL.CY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitabie, 
incontestable. 

















THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE. $2,1!2,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 a, invested. 


BR yt = wanted in some of the best states 
te vranted in every ry city and large Town. 
heey direct to this Company. 


C. 2. WEMPLE, V.ce-Pres't. 
8. A. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, See’y 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company tm the World. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the soly- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of thé advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person. rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requiremeuts of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Soclety since ite organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis 
tactory proofs of death, wkhout discount and 

without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
takeu by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
oot write an absolutely indisputable policy, 

The Equitable bas an accumulation of 
$44 ,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.80; and is pre- 

pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues « Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policybolder will have the following 


~ OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“*Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whetber they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or av 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
J. W. EL BORROWS,  Vice-F , ™ 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 267m, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 

affairs on the Slet December, 1881. 
Premiums on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 


eae, 2551.00 December, 1881..... 
3 on not marked off COREE 8 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1881, to Sist December, 1881............ $4,110,176 72 


Losses during the same 
— evecccccoccveccecs $1,775,882 60 


and 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... 94,965,758 00 
and o' ° 
Real Estate Claims due the Com- 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certi ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
@uced at the time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
fesued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
EE bees, FOROS ATi nuses 
H. A. M oi JOHN ELLIO 


. LIOTT, 
LEWIS CUR ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN. 
JaMES LOW Cc 




















ES RLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA FORGE W. LANE, 

IRDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. 4. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. ek CHARL D. LEVERICH 

DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

















ROYA oF H. FOGG, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
HORACE K. THURBER, 


CA. 

JOHN D. HEW! 3 WILL LAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. HENR CoLLins, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
4. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres‘t 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OF. New York, 100 Broadway. 
tinental ) Brooklyn, ‘cor. Court aud M 
Satidiees. : and No. 100 Broadway, EF. . _ 
Reserve for reinsdrance....... $1,458,827 07 
Reserve ample for all other 
claims.... 341,657 63 








Sites seta nchensenecacecs sanneina 
NET SURPLUS. 

Special Reserve Fund....$550,000 00 

Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 

Unallotted Surplus....... 906,720 81 1,406,730 51 


Tetal Cash Assets, Jan. 1st, 
WD ceeretirereeh nccomttectes $4,207,205 31 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-Presideut. 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 











@aKUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE 6L 3. HYDE, 
&. P. CHITTENDEN, INO. L. } Ba 
Whi. H. SWAN BRYCE, 
¥ C. BO Ww TON CLAPP, 
A Ive B. ot, HENRY | SPAULDING 
THEODORE t USTED, JOHN H. REED. 
B. CASWELL, JOHN Ht ABLE, 
CHARDS, H, 
HOKAGE B CLAFLIN H. HURLBUT, 
YMOURL HUSTED, EDWARD Makit 
ALEX. E. O BRADISH JOHNSON 
L. AXD 8, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE 
GEO. W. LANE JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES JNO. F. SLATE 
HIRAM BA : LAWRENCE TURNORE. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
uxconrons ho Ere: a de 
pn PURELY MUTUAL. nal 
Agente wanted. 


for their value. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
'HE CONTINENTAL 
we \\\\' |} f/f, 












OF HARTFORD, 








WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORE LI 





January ist, 1882. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PROMMUM Gs 000 cccccccccccccccccccecvcccsceccoss + +++» $8,438,684 07 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881......... +-se. 887,972 183—98,050,711 94 
Intereste and rents (including realized gainson real 

estate sold)..... Hesuvbaawbetone 6 4 eee escee 2,780,821 70 

Less interest accrued Jan, Ist, 1881............ bnene 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,014,203 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionery ad- 
GitloMa tO GRING....0200 ceccccccedscecs eneemevhenes vases eeees 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned prewiums on canceled policies.. 2,513,601 94 
Total paid Policyholders..........cecceseseeceees $5,091,820 22 
Taxesand reinsurances.............. ebeeneeessees siabneaneeiion e+e 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


ASSETS. 
Cash tn bank, on band, and in transit (since received)........ soaker $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,815,306 20).......cccccccseccccceesecsecseees 17,216,581 42 
Real estate............ Ee ed ee eee ae POON! Sere ae 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as addrtional collateral security)............eeeeeeee 18,215,080 78 
‘Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ........0. cece seen eneees 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

eubasquent $0 dam. Fat; IGE... cscs rccccccdeccccccccscceseccees 452,161 00 
*Premiums oo existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800,000, included 

Rs bs ecensivcine cnerdécecesesecp aad pSid ineue enebeus 227,082 97 
Agents’ balances.........ccssesssssccccecssscrescccccceesess seeeee 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1882..................... 


Excess of market value of securities over cost..... si dal acl ta 





*A detailed scheduleef these ems will accompany the usvol annnat 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York. 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1582...........--. 006. $361,544 70 
Reported losees, awaiting proof, etc.......... phe hd esbeeawbesee odes 187,439 9% 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for). ...........cc cece cece eees 2,965 85 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium........... eoth cedebevavecsee . 88,716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............seseeeeeeees po« 28,889 67 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent........... beeknrbiessewinedecenebanee sed 


settlement of next annual premium. 





WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


HENRY BOWERS, 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINs, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CHAS, WRIGHT, M.D., 








RENBY TOK, 2.D.,” { dice! Examiner, 


» ~ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


FE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881...... covcccccc cece sce. QO1 9044190 85 


357,167 87— 2,432,654 88—§$10,483,366 27 





$51,827,487 12 


879,860 21— $6,697,480 26 


$45,130,006 86 


291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 


$2,098,774 78 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - - $47,228,781 64 


$42,401,745 03 


4,827,036 61 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4: per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


. 
From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 


Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901,887. 
Number of Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. Ist, 1879, 125,282,144. 
Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,705. Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417,768. 
Policies in Force | Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. Ist, 1881, 135,726,916. 
| Jan. ist, 1882, 53,927, | Jan. 1st, 1882, 151°760,424 
1877, $1,688,128. 1877, $1,867,457. Jan. Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death- | tere 1,687,676, ‘come | 1578) 1'o48'665, Divisible | Tan’ ist, 1879, 2.811.496. 
claims 1879, 1,569,854. from 1879, 2,033,650. Surplusat{ Jan. ist, 1880, 3,120,371. 
» LTP. tatereat | 1880, 2,317,880. 4 nor Cont, | dau. Ist, 1881, 4,205, 
Paid. (1881, 2,013,208. 1881, 2,432,654. * (Jan. Ist, 1882) 4827/06" 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 


JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. 8STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Acteury, 








@ld and Roung. 
THE PRAISE OF GOOD DOCTORS. 
A SONG. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








Tre best of all the pill-box crew, 
Since ever time began, 

Are the doctors who have most to do 
With the health of a hearty man. 


And so [ count them up again 
And praise them as I can ; 
There’s Dr. Diet, 
And Dr. Quiet, 
And Dr. Merryman. 


There’s Dr. Diet, he tries my tongue. 
* I know you well,” says he: 
“Your stomach is poor and your liver is 
sprung. 
We must make your food agree.” 


And Dr. Quiet, he feels my wrist 
And he gravely shakes his head. 
“ Now, now, dear sir, | must Insist 
That you go at ten to bed.” 


But Dr. Merryman for me 

Of all the pill-box crew ! 
For he smiles and says, as he fobs bis fee: 
‘* Laugh on, whatever you do!’’ 


80 now I eat what I ought to eat, 
And at ten I vo to bed, 

And I laugh in the face of cold or heat; 
For thus have the doctors said ! 


And so I count them up again, 
And praise them as I can: 
There's Dr. Diet, 
And Dr. Quiet, 
And Dr. Merryman! 





THE EGYFTIAN TALE OF THE EN- 
CHANTED PRINCE. 


BY GRORGE EBERS. 


(TRANSLATED FROM rue GERwan BY Evizasers H. 
Deni0.} 

‘THe story here told was certainly not 
confined, in old Egypt, to the nursery. The 
Oriental gladly follows the unchecked flight 
of imagination in his poets. How often 
bave I associated with men, and old men, 
who, with flashing eyes and deep emotion, 
and unbroken attention, followed the recital 
of stories containing far more extraordinary 
statements than those here made. 

The story of the enchanted prince is 
found in a sacerdotal manuscript, preserved 
in the British Museum. The papyrus is 
called (after the former English consul in 
Alexandria, Mr. Harris), who purchased it 
at Thebes, ‘‘ Harris, 500.” 

The text, of which a translation is here 
given, contains four and a half pages. The 
conclusion is wanting and there are hiatuses 
in the manuscript. 

It is said that this interesting document 
came into the hands of Mr. Harrisin a good 
state of preservation; but later suffered the 
injuries which we deplore, through an ex- 
plosion of powder in Alexandria. Fortun- 
ately, most of the consequent gaps are of 
so little importance that it is only difficult 
in isolated passages. to understand the text. 
My additions are put in brackets. Espe- 
cially noticeable is the place where my part 
of the story begins. Goodwin first recog. 
nized the import of this fragment. Chabas 
placed before the Parisian Academié des 
Inscriptions de Belles Lettres an account of 
it. Maspero translated and published it ip 
facsimile. The style of the old author is so 
simple that his work surpasses all other 
hieratic texts in clearness. Only the breaks 
cause real difficulty. These I have filled 
up and in many places have come to differ- 
ent results from my predecessors. This 
papyrus probably belongs to the begin- 
ning of the last century before Christ and, 
has been placed in the twentieth dynasty, 
We judge this to be so from the form of 
the written characters, which are smaller 
and more striking than those used by the 
earlier priests. The story itself is, no doubt, 
much older than this preserved manuscript. 
This is proved by the simple, unadoraed 
form of the narrative. In the old East such 
tales passed from mouth to mouth, and were 
changed and embellished before they were 
puton paper or better papyrus. Let us 
hear the story which the old poet tells. 





There was once a king, who had no son. 
He was much grieved at this and besought 
the gods fera boy. They beard bis prayer 
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aod gave him an heir. At once the 
Hathors appeared and declared: ‘The 
cause of his death will be either a croco- 
dile, or a serpent, or a dog.” 

The attendants of the boy heard these 
words and repeated them to the king. . 

Pbaraoh’s heart was filled with great sor- 
row. He commanded that a strong castle 
should be built on a mountain and furn- 
ished with men and women servants, and 
all manner of beautiful things such as be- 
long to the dwelling of a prince, and that 
the boy should not be allowed to leave the 
palace. When the king’s son was full 
grown he climbed to the top of the castle, 
and, looking down upon the street, saw a 
dog runving along behind a man. He 
turned to his attendant and asked: ‘‘ What 
is that object yonder running alongin the 
street, behind the man?” 

And the servant answered: ‘‘That is a 
dog.” 

Then the youth cried: ‘ Bring me one at 
once like that!” ~< 

The servant went to the king and told 
him the prince’s desire. His Majesty said: 
“Give him a young hound; for I do not 
wish bis heart to be grieved.” 


Now, after many days had passed, the 
prince sent this message to his father: ‘‘I 
wish to go away. Do I look like a recluse? 
It is true that an [evil] fate hangs over me; 
[but this] I bave well weighed. God will 
surely fulfill what he bas determined.” 


Then weapons and a complete equip- 
ment for his journey were given him, and 
he took his departure, accompanied by bis 
dog. He was taken into the eastern pro- 
vince and told to go whither he liked. He 
jourseyed northward, and supported life 
from the best pieces of the animals of the 
land. 

Finally, he came to the Prince of Meso- 
potamia, and the ruler of this empire had no 
helr, save one young daughter. He had 
built a house for her, with sixty windows, 
each placed one hundred and eighty feet 
high from the ground. He had summoned 
all the sons of the princes of Syria and said 
tothem: ‘* Whoever can reach my Gaugh- 
ter’s window shall receive her in marriage.” 
Many days passed away, and vainly bad 
the Syrian princes tried to reach the win- 
dow of the king’s daughter. When the 
Egyptian prince, with his dog, joined them, 
they led him to their house, prepared a bath 
for him, cared for the comfort of his steed, 
and showed all the attention due to a noble 
youth. They rubbed him with fragrant 
essences, anointed his feet, shared with him 
their food, and then inquired: ‘ Whence 
do you come, O beautiful youth?” 

He answered: ‘‘I am from Egypt, the 
son of a charioteer. My mother is dead. 
My father has taken a second wife, and 
when she bad children of her own she 
began to hate me, and I have fled from 
her.” 

Then they embraced and kissed him; and 
after many days the king’s son asked: 
**May I know your purpose here?” They 
told him what they had done, and that the 
hand of the daughter of the Prince of Meso- 
potamia, was promised to him who could 
reach her window: 

Thereupon the youth exclaimed: “If 
you are willing, I should like to join you in 
trying to jump up to the window.” 

Then they went, and tried as they were 
wont to do; but the king’s son stood apart, 
and looked on, an(@l the countenance of the 
daughter of the Prince of Mesopotamia 
pleased him well. 

When again many days had passed away, 
the king’s son made ready to jump with the 
princes, and reached the window of the 
daughter of the ruler of Mesopotamia; and 
she clasped him in ber arms and covered 
him with kisses. 

At once some one hasteved to rejoice the 
father’s heart, and said: ‘‘A man has 
reached your daughter’s window!” And 
the ruler inquired: ‘‘ Which prince was 
it?’ Theformer answered: “The sonof 
acharioteer, fled from Egypt, on account 
of his [step] mother.” This made the King of 
Mesopotamia very angry, and he cried: 
“Am Ito give my daughter to a fugitive 
from Egypt ? Bid him go home at once !” 

Then one went to the Prince, and said : 
‘* Hasten, and return to the place whence you 
came.” But the Princess was full of bim,” 
and besought God and cried : “‘ By Ra Har. 
machis! If you take him from me I shall 








die in that very hour; forI will neither cat 
nor drink.” , 

The messenger went and told her father 
all her words, and the King ordered men 
to go and kill the youth; but the Princess 
said to them: “By my God, Ra, if you 
kill him, I shall surely die when the sun 
sets. I will not live an hour longer. [Go 
to my father and tell him this.}” 

Then the King commanded that the Prioce 
and his daughter should be brought into bis 
presence. The Prince [came] and was not 
afraid of the sovereign, who drew him to 
his heart and covered him with kisses, and 
said : ‘‘ Well! Now you must tell me who 
you really are. Tell me who you are; for lo! 
you will now be to me as my own child.” 


The Prince replied : ‘‘ I am the son of an 
Egyptian charioteer. My mother is dead, 
my father has married again, and when my 
step-mother had children of her own, she 
began to hate me. Therefore I have fled 
from her.” 

Then the King gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and a house, with slaves, besides 
fields avd cattle and all manner of good 
things. ‘ 

Now, when again many days had passed, 
the youth said to his wife: “ Three fates 
hang over me. They will be fulfilled 
through a crocodile, a serpent, and » dog.” 
Then she cried : ‘‘Have the dog that follows 
you killed!’ But be answered: ‘My 
dog I cannot have killed; for he has been 
witb me since he was quite young.” There- 
upon the wife became very [anxious] about 
her husband and would not suffer him to 
go abroad alone. 

When, later, they [went to the frontier] of 
Egypt, lo! the crocodile came out of the 
water [to the shore] and went in the city 
in which the Prince was. Now there was 
in this place a giunt, who, [when] the croc- 
odile [lay in the water], came forth and 
walked up and down and prevented the 
crocodile from getting away. When the 
sun [went down the woman watched] 
every day for a month and two days. 

Once more, after many days, the Prince 
settled down to enjoy a happy day in his 
home; snd when night ceme, he lay down 
on his bed, and was overpowered by sleep; 
bat his wife filled a vessel [with milk, and 
placed it at her side}. Thena serpent came 
out of its hole,to bite the Prince. And 
the wife sat by her busband’s side and 
had not yielded to sleep. With her own 
hands she set the milk before the reptile, 
and the serpent drank it, became intoxica- 
ted, and laid itself down flat on its back. 
Then [she killed it] with a spear; and this 
awoke her husband. He got up, and 
asked: ‘‘ What was that?” And sbe re- 
plied: ‘‘See, thy God has given into your 
hand one of the fates decreed, and he will 
also give you [the others].” Tken the 
Prince sacrificed to his God, worshiped, 
and with each new day praised his good- 
ness. 

Again, after many days had passed, the 
Prince went ont to wander up and down 
along the shore and on his estate [his wife 
was not with bim); but his dog ran behind 
him; and the animal went intoa field to 
chase something; and the Prince ran [after] 
his dog. When he came to the lake, he lapt 
into the water to recover his dog. Then 
the crocodile rose out of the water and 
seized him here, at the very place where 
the giant [kept watch). The crocodile 
said to the youth: “Know, I am one of 
the fates appointed to follow you. [Now 
your wife and the giant have joined] to- 
gether aguinst me; but I am willing to let 
you go, [if fate permits me] to release you, 
if you will bind yourself, by an oath, to 
kill the giant; but if you look back for 
[his rescue], you will bebold [dcath].” 





Here the story breaks off. What follows 
is my invention. Perbaps the text of the 
lost conclusion of the manuscript ran quite 
differently, but I think my addition con- 
tains nothing which might not have been 
there. 

My colleagues, Goodwin and Maspero, 
think that the dog was meant to be the fate 
of the Prince, and would have killed him, 
although unawares, I bring the story to a 
happier end, for I believe that a much 


greater.stress is laid on the Mpeg sen 
'o be 


tion of the wife than on the dog. 
sare, through the dog the Prince is brought 
to the verge of destruction; but the faith- 
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ful wife is ever watchful, and, if the story- 
teller did not intend to change the fate 
made known by the Huathors, why does he, 
after the killing of the serpent, let the wife 
of the King’s son say: ‘‘ Behold! thy god 
has given one of your threniening fates into 
your hand, and he will also give you the 
others”? 

Let us enter into thé spirit of the old 
Egyptian narrator, let us adopt bis manner 
of recital, aod join a new threhd to those 
which time and circumstances have robbed 
of their appropriate conclusion. 





The earth had become again bright and 
anew day began. Thedog came np, and 
saw that his master was in the power of the 
crocodile. He heard the crocodile say: 
“* Will you swear what I have askei?” The 
Prince answered: ** How can | kill him 
who bas watched for me?” 

Then the crocodile fell into a great rage, 
and said: ‘‘ Your fate shall be fulfilled at 
the going down of the sun. If you will 
not swear, so are you doomed to death.” 


The dog bad heard these words, and at 
once ran to the house of his master, and 
found the daughter of the ruler of Mes»po- 
tamia mourning as a wife whose husband is 
dend, forthe Prince had not returned home 
during the night. When she saw the dog 
without his master,see loudly lamented, and 
smote her breast and rubbed her brow with 
the dust of the earth. But the dog, barking 
furiously, flew around her, seized her dress, 
apd went toward the door, and looked up 
in her face as an eager supplaint. 

Then she dried her tears, rose, and took 
the spear with which she had killed the 
serpent, and followed the dog to the place 
onthe bank. Here she sat down among 
the reeds, and neither ate nor drauk, but 
incessantly implored her gods. 

Thus many hours passed, and when the 
day drew toan end ske heard the croco- 
dile’s voice, saying: ‘‘ If you will not swear 
to kill the giant, 1 shall carry you to the 
shore and you shall surely die.” - 

Then the wife burried to the spot where 
the giant was, and bade him follow her. 
The crocedile bore her husband to land, 
and after the latter had again said ‘How 
efald I kill the giant who watched for me?” 
the crocodile opened wide his jaws to de- 
vour him At this moment the wife rushed 
out of the reeds and tkrust her spear into 
the crocodile’s jaws, and the giant threw 
himself on the monster and killed him. 

Then thedaughter of the ruler of Meso- 
potamia embraced her husband, and kisced 
him, and cried: ‘‘See, thy god has given 
into thy hand the second threatening fate, 
and he will also give you the third.” When 
the Prince had offered sacrifices to his god 
and praised his goodness, his wife said: 
** Two evil fates have been removed; now, 
in order that the third may not tuke place, 
let the dog go far away.” He replied: ‘I 
capnot part w'th the dog that I have brought 
up and that has led you to my rescue. 
God will surely fulfill what he has de- 
creed.” 

After many days had passed the enemy 
invaded the land. The sons of the Princes 
of Syria had banded together against the 
tuler of Mesopotamia, enraged because the 
youth had won the Princess. They came 
with many soldiers and chariots, and de 
stroyed the army of the King of Mesopo 
tamia, and took his land and his city and 
great booty; but they kept the King as a 
prisoner. When they could find neither 
the Prince nor his wife in the palace or in 
the city, they inquired of their captive: 
«Where is your daughter and the son of an 
Egyptian charioteer, to whom you, to our 
shame, have given the Princess?” 

The Prince answered: ‘“‘He has gone 
away, with his wife, to hunt in the land. 
How should I know whither?” 

Thereupon the sons of the Princes of 
Syria took counsel and said: ‘* We will di- 
vide our men into small companies and 
seek the Egyptian youth. He who finds 
him may kill him and dispose of his wife 
at pleasure.” 

Then they set out; some to the west, 
some. to the east, north, and south. After 
a while, those who had turned southward 
came to the place where the Prince was. 
But the giant perceived their approach and 
heard their words, and, because he was 
grateful to the Prince, he hastened to him: 
and cried: "Save yourself, for seven sone 
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you. If they find you, they will kill you, 
and he that takes your wife may dispose of 
ber ashe likes. Their number is too great 
for resistance. As for myself, I shall not 
remain bere, but go to my brothers.” 

Then the Prince called his wife, and they 
bid themselves in a cave of the mountains, 
and the dog was with them. 

For two days and nights they had been 
concealed in the cave, when the sons of the 
Princes of Syria came, with many soldiers, 
and went past the cavern, and no one per- 
ceived the Prince. When the last man 
drew near the cave the dog got loose and 
rushed into the open air, with loud bark- 
ing. The sons of the Princes of Syria 
recognized the animal and turned about 
and entered the cave. They came with 
swords and lances, and lifted them up 
against the youth; but the wife placed her- 
self before her husband to shield bim. 
Then a lance was thrown, and hit the 
daughter of the King of Mesopotamia, and 
she fel] on the ground at his feet. 

Whereupon the sons of the Princes of 
Syria became furious sn pressed upon the 
Prince; but they could not at once kill him, 
for he also bad a sword and the dog fought 
for him. 

The Prince killed one man. The dog tore 
down asecond. But the third, with his 
companions, pressed upon the youth, and 
slew the do~, and thrust a lance into the 
breast of the Prince, so that he sank down. 

Then the soldiers carried the bodies of 
the Prince and his wife into the open air, 
that wolves might eat them, and went onto 
join their companions and to divide the 
country of the ruler of Mesopotamia among 
themselves. 

Wien the last of the warriors had disap- 
peared, the Prince opened his eyes, and saw 
his wife at his side, like a dead person, and 
the body of the dog. He groaned and 
cried: ‘‘God must fulfill what he has de- 
creed, The Hathors predicted when I was 
a child that I should die by means of the 
dog. He has betrayed me to my enemies, 
aod T am ready to die; for without my dear 
wife life would be aburden.” Lifting up 
his hands, he cried: ‘*I have committed 
nocrime. Therefore, grant me burial, and 
give me, ye eternal gods, the right words 
before the judges on the other side.” 


Then he sank back, like one dead. But 
the heavenly spirits beard his voice, and 
the Ennead of the gods and Ra Harmachis 
said to their companions: ‘‘ Fate has been 
fulfilled. We will vow awake him to a 
new existence; for life is still sweet to both 
and it is fitting to reward such constant 
love.” 

The mother of the gods nodded her head 
in approval, and spake: ‘‘Such love de- 
serves a great reward.” The other heaven- 
ly beings said the same, and the seven 
Hathors appeared, and spoke as follows: 
“Fate has been fulfilled. They may live 
again.” 

One touched her heart, which began to 
beat; the second her feet, and at once she 
arose; the third her mouth, and she began 
to utter words; the fourth her eyes, when 
looks were exchanged; the fifth her arms, 
and heart was pressed to heart; but the 
sixth promised to the newly-awakened wife 
happiness aud prosperity; and the eeventh 
many years, fitting burial, and a blessed ex- 
istence beyond the grave. - 

Then the Prince and his wife returned 
home. There the husband said: “ Let us 
offer sacrifices to the gods and extol them, 
because the three fates that hung over me 
are now given into my hand and spirits 
have ministered unto us.” 

After they had presented their gifts to the 
gods, the Prince said to bis wife: “I am 
not he whom I represented myself to bé. I 
am the son of the King of Egypt. I as- 
sumed the name of an inferior that I might, 
through my own efforts, gain greatness; and 
your love bas not asked about my ancestry. 
| you will share a throfie with me; for 
my heart is ‘full of you’ and 
faithfulness.” c Pau stare 

The two now went to Egypt, where the 
King rejoiced to see hisson. He appointed 
him co-regent, and gave bis wife the title of 
queen andthe name “Awakened through 
Love.” Then he raised a great army, and 
marched eastward with warricrs and 
chariots. The Prince led the 


Princes and carried their sous away alive. 





He treated them well; for they had once 
welcomed him asa friend and shared with 
him their possessions. He sect free. the 
Prince of Mesopotamia and restored to him 
both country and treasure. When he re- 
turned to Thebes, he gave all the booty 
taken as a thank-offering to Amon-Ra. He 
and his wife reached a beautiful old age of 
one hundred and ten years and many sons 
and daughters perpetuated their name. 





I have only to add that the appearance of 
heavenly beings and their direct interpo- 
sition in the destiny of men is found in 
other Egyptian texts. In the well-known. 
tale of the two brothers, the Ennead of the 
gods seeks out the lifeless Batan and gives 
him a beautiful wife. The dead man is 
aguin brought to life. Much is told of 
severe pupishments inflicted on faithless 
wives by the gods; why should not also be 
celebrated the reward given to virtuous 
and faithful wives? 

My friend and scholar, H. v. Lemm, of 
St. Petersburg, tells me that the episode of 
climbing into the window is found in a 
Russian tale. This coincidence is no bor- 
rowing; but only remiods us of the anal- 
ogy of human thought io all times and 
countries. The verbal or slightly modified 
repetitions in the story are like those in the 
Iliad and Odyssey and other epics. If 
comparisons be made, it will appear as if 
the mind of the poet, however differently 
his wings may have grown, was subject to 
certain natural laws. 

Aud now a word on my own account. I 
have been reproached because the love 
which is active in my romances, laid in 
Egypt, is a sentiment foreign to the nations 
of antiquity. Inthe preface to my ‘‘Kon- 
igstochter” I have endeavored to meet this 
stricture. I will not discuss the question 
here; but I should like to call attention to 
the position of woman in aneient Egypt. 
Wives in a thousand inscriptions are called 
‘Mistresses of the Household” and men- 
tioned with most endearing epithets. ‘The 
demotic marriage contract recently de- 
ciphered by Revillout proves this with in- 
contestible certainty. The rights granted 
by law to Egyptian women exceeded those 
now given to our wives. In the house of 
the Pharaohs the blood of the gods could 
be transmitted in perfect purity. 

Princesses have the same claim io the 
crown as kings’s sons and the soul of the 
deceased wife is weighed in the same bal- 
ance and shares the same destiny as the 
soul of the husband. The power of the 
goddesses is not inferior to the gods,and the 
conception of the ‘‘ Mother of God,” which 
bas been of great influence upon the posi- 
tion of Christian womanhood, meets us no- 
where more strikingly than in the religion of 
theancient Egyptians. There are representa- 
tions of Isis with the boy Horus in her 
arms, which one might easily take for pic- 
tures of Mary with the Christ-child. Where 
the husband gives the wife such a position 
as in Egypt, both sexes must have been 
united by a refined and spiritual Jove, not 
by a gross and sensual. The word mer (to 
love and love) meets us numberless times 
in the Egyptian texts. Another word, that 
originally meant to long, to crave, is like- 
wise used for ‘‘to love.” To be in love 
with some one isexpresse? by the pbrase 
“‘to be full of some one.” Thus, the 
daughter of the ruler of Mesopotamia was 
‘full of the Prince.” When her beloved 
isin dange: of being torn from her, she 
ctied: ‘By Ra Kermachis, if you take him 
from me, I shall die in that very hour; forI 
will neither eat por drink.” And again: 
‘* By God Ra, if you kill him, I shall surely 
die when the sun sets.” Something speaks 
from these words which I call ‘‘love” io 
our sense of ‘‘ sentimental love.” 





It is said that, ff you have presence of 
mind enough to face araging bull and look 
straight into bis eyes, he is powerless to do 
youharm. ‘ We tried this experiment once,’’ 
says an agricultural contemporary, ‘and 
found it worked admirably.” “The flerce 
animal tore the ground with his feet 
and bellowed -with aJl bis might; but 
something seemed to hold him back like 
magic, and he did us no injury. Perhaps we 
ought to add, in order to be correct histor- 
ically, that the bull was on the other side of 
afence. We never try an experiment of thet 
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THE TRUE STORY OF LITTLE BOY 
, BLUE. 

BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 

Litt_z Boy Blue, so the story goes, 
One morning in Summer fell fast asleep, 


When he should have been, as every one 


knows, 
Watching the cows and sheep. 





All of you children remember what 
Came of the nap on that Summer morn ; 
How the sheep got into the meadow-lot, 
The cows got into the corn. 


Neglecting a duty is wrong, of course, 
But I’ve always felt, if we could but know, 
That the matter was made a great deal worse 
Than it should have been; and so 


1 find, in my sifting, that there was one 
More to blame than litile Boy Blue. 

I’m anxious to have full justice done, 
And so I know are you. 


The one to blame [ have found to be, 
I’m sorry to say it, Little Bo-Peep ; 

But you will remember, pertiaps, that she 
Had trouble about her sleep.* 


Well, little Bo-Peep came tripping along, 
The sheep she tended were runuing atlarge; 

Little Boy Blue sat singing a rong, 
Faithfully minding his charge. 


Baid Little Bo-Peep: “It’s a burning shame 


That you should sit here from week to 
week. 


Just leave your work, and we'll play a game 
Of—well, of hide and seek.”’ 


It was dull work, and he liked to play 
Better, I’m sure, than to eat or sleep; 

He liked the bloom of the Summer day ; 
He liked—he liked Bo-Peep. 


And so, with many a laugh and shout, 
They bid from each other—now here, now 
there ; 
And whether the cows were in or out 
Bo-Peep bad never e care. 


‘* ] will hide once more,” seid the little maid, 
** You shal) not find me this time, I say 
(Shut your eyes up tight.” Boy Blue obeyed), 
‘: Under this stack of hay.”’ j 


‘ Now, wait till I call,” saia Miss Bo-Pecp, 
And over the meadows she slipped away, 
With never a thought for cows or sheep— 
Alas! alas! the day. 


And long and patiently waited he 
For the blithesome call from her ross lip. 
He waited in vain—quite like, you see, 
The boy on the burning ship. 


She let down the bars, did Mise Bo-Peep— 
Such trifies as bars she held in scorn— 

And into the meadows went the sheep, 
And the cows went into the corn. 


By and by, when they found Boy Blue 
In the merest doze, he took the blame. 

It was very fine, I think, don’t you? 
Not to mention Bo-Peep’s name. 


‘Thus it has happened that all theee years 

He bas borne the blame she ought to share. 
Since I know the truth of it, it appears 

To me to be only fair 


To tell the story from shore to shore, 
From sea to sea, and from sun to sup, 
Because, as I think I said before, 
1 like to see justice done. 


And, whatever you've read or seen or heard, 
Believe me, children, I tell the true 
And only genuine (take my word) 
"Story of little Boy Blue. 
MiLwavkig, Wis. 





EDITH’S FIRST CHRISTIAN DAY. 
BY OSBORNE WINTHROP. 


It was an early morving in May when 
Edith opened her eyes, to see that the 
closed shutters and drawn curtains had not 
succeeded in keeping out some-rays of sun- 
shine which fell across the carpet. It was 
day outside, as the song of the birds testi- 
fied ; but it woubd be some time -yet before the 
day would begin in the household. Julia, 
Edith’s sister and room-mate, was still fast 
asleep. Julia always rose first. She was 
older than Edith and often had quite a 
serious time getting Edith up, that she 
might be ready for the morning prayers, 
which came before breakfast. Various 
means she resorted to, from kissing to face- 
washing, to ‘‘spoil the last delicious half- 
bour,” as Edith expressed it. In reality, it 
wastosave ber from a sorrowful rebuke 
from her father, who was very strict in his 
wishes that each member of the family 
should be present at prayers. 

What was Julie’s surprise, on opening 
her eyes, at the sound of the rising-bell this 
morning, to find Edith’s place m bed empty 





kind without proper précautions be- 
foreband.” 


and her dressiag-gown gowe from the chair 


by the bed. Rising quietly and looking 
through the half-open door into the dress- 
ing-room, she saw the figure of Edith, as 
she knelt by a chair, while the rays of the 
morning sun formed a halo about her head 
and shoulders. 
It was this morning that Edith had be- 
gun her Christian life. Careless and 
thoughtless for fourteen years, Edith had 
found herself listening to the. sermons on 
Sunday, feeling that the words were true 
and wishing and wishing that she were 
over the line which divided her from 
Christians. 
Once the minister was picturing the joys 
of the new life in Christ, when she gavea 
great sob right in church, and them oh! 
how ashamed she was and afraid that 
some one might have noticed it. She could 
not bear to speak of ber feelings to any 
ove. Ali the Christians she knew were so 
much older than she, and really she could 
not express to herself what she felt. Hap- 
pily for her, acousin had come to spend 
some time in the family. She was not 
much older than Edith and she was a Chris- 
tian. So, when,one evening, as she sat with 
Edith alone, before the lamps were lighted, 
she asked her if she did not wish some- 
times to be a Christian. Edith eagerly ex- 
pressed her longing and sorrow. Her 
cousin talked and prayed with her, urging 
her to give her heart at once to the Saviour, 
who was waiting to receive her. When, 
after a time, Edith had said “1 will” and 
they had prayed together again, the burden 
was gone and Edith was on the Christian 
side. : 
Thus it happened that a new motive had 
come into Edith’s heart for early rising, 
and, while Julia rose at the call of the bell 
and was dressing, Edith came out quietly 
from the dressing-room and began her prep- 
arations, too, with more time and so with 
more care than ordivarily. The bell for 
worship sounded and all were in place. 
Edith’s voice was heard with the others 
joining in the hymn so frequently chosen 
by her father: 
“ Once more, my svul, the fising day 
Salutes thy waking eyes; 
Once more my voice thy tribute pay 
To Him who rules the skies.” 
Edith had often complained that her father 
had worn out that bymn and that she didn’t 
intend to sing it any more; but this morn- 
ing it seemed to haveanew meaning to 
her. Indeed, everything connected with 
God shone in a new light to this young dis- 
ciple. When all heads were bowed in 
prayer, Edith’s eyes were closed reverently, 
and she remembered with shame how often 
she had used this sacréd time of prayer to 
put her finger-nails in order for schoo). 

“Edith, will you help Harry find his 
school-books?” sounded from the sitting- 
room, as Edith was about to start some- 
what earlier than necessary, that she might 
have a walk with her devoted friend, Elsie. 

“Oh! dear me!” said Bdith, pettishly. 
“Harry is always losing—” and then she 
stopped perfectly still. ‘‘ Yes, Mamma,” 
she answered, cheerfully; and Harry was 
amazed to escape an ‘‘awful blowing up,” 
which he told Charlie Miller he was always 
sure to get from Edith whenever she had 
to hunt his books. He told Charlie he was 
going to keep his books together, for it did 
sell him too cheap for Edith to walk with 
him straight to schoel and never say a cross 
word the whole way. 

Lessons went on as usual at school, and 

at recess Edith was planning a walk with 
Elsie, and several other girls were near, 
when Puss Bacon came up, saying: 
‘Girls, did you hear that Grace Riggs, 
Lida Ray, and Phil Fenton were dipped 
last wight at the Baptist church? Yes; 
they went under, were regularly ducked, 
and now look out for piety!” 

‘‘Halloo, Deacon Fenton!” called out 
Mary Flint. ‘How does it feel to be re- 
ligious?” 

“Shame, Mary!” said Edith. ‘‘Don’t 
tease any one for trying to be good.” 

“Oh! May be you are one of the goody- 
goody ones, too! Now I mean to tell on 
you, since you are so quick to find fault 
with me. What do you think, girls? 
Edith’s Botany was too, too interesting 
while Mr. Wayland was looking that way; 
but just when he turned to explain Sem 
Hunter’s example to him that Botany was 
whisked into the desk, end out came her 





Bible, mind you. She read a little -whike, 
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and shut it up on the sly, and looked out of 
the window, up at the old, pale moon, as if 
she saw somebody up there. Will you own 
up to that, Miss Piety?” 

Poor Edith’s face and neck were scarlet 
as the eyes of all were directed to her and 
she saw smiles on the faces of some. 

She wanted to deny it, that sweet min- 
ute when she had opened her Bible to 
catch a glimpse of a precious promise and 
lifted ber eyes in thankfulness for it; but 
she found courage to answer: ‘‘I do want 
to be good and I mean to try every day.” 
And just then the bell rang for the close of 
recess. After school the longed-for walk 
could not be taken, because Edith had 
promised her mother that a little apron for 
a poor child should certainly be finished 
that afternoon, that it miglit be taken to 
the child the next day. This piece of 
sewing had been hanging ona long, long 
time. Edith had begun it most enthusi- 
astically; but, indeed, so many calls had 
Miss Edith, of so many kinds, the poor 
apron seemed likely never to be finished. 

‘*This afternoon is too lovely to spend 
over a poky piece of sewing, when one has 
been confined in school all day,” said El- 
sie, as Edith lingered with her at the gate. 
“Your mother is nlways giving you some- 
thing to do just when you don’t want to.” 

“Now, Miss Elsie Stewart, replied Edith, 
with rising anger, ‘‘my mother is just as 
good as yours, and you needn’é be making 
insinuations. It’s because your mother 
doesn’t govern you at all that you never 
know anything about sewing or house- 
work.” 

‘* Well, Miss Edith, I think you'd better 
come over and instruct my mother in regard 
to ber duty, and, since I’m such an ill- 
brought-up, igovrant creature, I'd better not 
presume to keep compary with such a 
paragon of perfection as you, and I shall 
never speak to you again.” With this 
speech, Elsie turned from the gate, and 
Edith walked into the house, flung her hat 
aside, picked up the poor apron, and began 
her stitching. Her thoughts were busy and 
anything but pleasant. ‘‘Mumma might 
excuse me this afternoon, and let nurse 
finish this apron,” she said to herself. ‘I 
don’t see what mukes every body so hateful.” 
“Now, Harry,” she spoke aloud, just go 
out with your questions and your ‘Please 
do this or tbat,’ for I tell youl shan't do 
anything for you.” 

“That's your trying to be good, which 
you were 30 free to profess this morning,” 
answered Harry, tauntingly. ‘‘I over- 
heard you. How longdo you propose to 
play the hypocrite?” 

Before he could have a reply Harry 
hastened his departure, leaving the door 
ajar, through which came the voice of 
Cousin Mary, singing: 


“He knows what sore temptations mean, 
He knows what sore temptations mean, 
For He has felt the same.” 


Edith could bé&r nothing more. Away, 
alone, she sobbed and cried in deep dis- 
grace over the dishonor she had brought 
upon the dear Saviour she was just learo- 
ing to know and love. The day began to 
decline, and still the poor child lingered in 
her solitude, when she heard a light tap at 
her door. Before she could rise, Cousin 
Mary opened the door and called: “ Edith.” 

“Mary,” Edith cried, ‘‘I can’t be a 
Christian. I’ve failed the very first day.” 

Then, as they sat, hand in hand, there 
was a full confession of the quarrel with 
Elsie, the bard thoughts of the dear mother, 
and peevish words to Harry. 

**Now, what shall I do, Mary? I must, 
I must have things different before I can 
go to sleep to-night.” 

‘*You could run over to Elsie’s a few 
moments before tea, perhaps,” said Mary; 
‘but wasn’t she at fault as much as you in 
this difficulty?” 

** Never mind,” said Edith. ‘‘I want to 
set myself right,” and at once she started 
upon her errand. Her quick steps slack- 
ened as she approached the house, and at 
the hall door she hesitated a moment, till, 
seeing Elsie’s mother pass, she went right 
to ber and told her all the trouble, owning 
her own fault io the matter fully. 

Mrs. Stewart put her arms around the young 
girland kissed her, saying that she hoped 
that she and Elsie would always be friends. 
Then, calling Elsie, she left the girls to ad- 
just their own trouble, which was not a 
difficult matter, when one was so full of re- 


————.. “ 


pentance. They really loved each other 
dearly, and when, at parting, Edith said, 
softly, “ Elsie, I’m trying to be a Christian 
and I’ve given my heart to God,” Elsie 
auswered: ‘‘ I wish I could, too.” 

Edith was unusually quict at tea, and 
afterward, instead of the delightful hour 
with the family in the library, Edith was ia 
her room, stitching awny at the little apron. 

‘Dear Mamma,” she said to her mother, 
who came to see why they should miss a 
merry member from their circle at games, 
“let me fulfill my promise to you to-day; 
for it was my own {ll-temper and hard 
thoughts of you that kept my hands from 
moving swiftly and hindered my work. 
I’m going to try to do better hereafter.” 

With a kiss, the mother left her, and she 
worked on uninterruptedly, till she heard 
Harry’s voice. 

** But I’m afraid to go out there and find 
it, because it is dark, and some boy will be 
sure to get it beforé morning.” 

Poor Harry had just remembered that out 
near the front gate he had left his bright 
new top, when called to tea, and his heart 
was now in great trouble. 

“T'll go with you, Harry,” said Edith, 
making her appearance at the door. Tak- 
ing her little brother’s hand, she Jed him 
down the path of the wide lawn toward 
the gate, lulling his fears as she went, say- 
ing: ‘‘I don’t feel afraid in the dark any 
more, Harry, because I know God is near 
and he is a friend now. I don’t always 
think of it, and speak cross words some- 
times; but I feel happy to think he cares 
for and loves and forgives us.” 

They found the top, and Harry was com- 
forted and did not forget to thank his 
sister. 

Before Edith was ready to retire the 
apron was finished and neatly folded. As 
she sat to make a retrospect of the day, 
while humbled, in view of her failures, she 
had the sweet consciousness that she had 
obtained the victory over her faults, Not 
discouraged, she resolved anew to Jay aside 
every besetting sin and go patiently on, 
* looking unto Jesus.” 





’ PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for thie department should be a@ 
dressed “ Puczles.” Tae Inperenpert, New York. 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


{A book will be sent to the one from whom 
fe received the first correct answer to this 
puzzle.—Ep. | 


My first is in dairy, but not in milk. 

My second’s io poplin, but not fn silk. 

My third is io slipper, but not in shoe. 

My fourth fs in grieving, but not in rue. 

My Gfth is in firmly, but not in strong. 

My sixth is In sinning, but not in wrong. 

My seventh is in thrashing, but not in strike. 

My eighth is In loving, but not in like. 

My ninth fs in mewing, but not in cry. 

My tenth fs {n effort, but not fn try. 

My eleventh’s in-sempstress, but uot in sew. 

My twelfth is in basely, but not in low. 

My thirteenth’s in sober, but not in sad. 

My fourteenth’s in loving, but not in gad.” 

My fifteenth’s in filly, but not in mare. 

My sixteenth’s in venture, but not in dare. 

My seventeenth’s in bludgeon, but not in 

stick. 

My elghteenth’s in nimbly, but not in quick. 

My nineteenth’s in many, but not in crowd. 

My twentieth’s in noisy, but not in loud. 

My twenty-first in flashy, but not in gay. 

My tweuty-second in linger, but not fn stay. 

My twenty-third in worldly, but not In vain. 

My twenty-fourth in shower, but not in ratn. 

My twenty-fifth in wealthy, but not in rich. 

My twenty-sixth in fortress, but not in ditch. 

My twenty-seventh in classic, but not tn 

Greek. 

My proverb may truly be said of this week. 

M. B. H. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
L 


I am a proverb of 26 letters. 
My 19, 1, 22, 6, 12, 3, 25 is a political party. 
My 2, 10, 15, 4, 5 is strange. 
My 17, 18, 23, 26, 24 is a train of followers. 
My 20, 21, 4, 13, 8 is foremost. 
My 16, 9, 7, 11, 14, 4is common in April. 

1. 
Iam a familiar quotation from Wordsworth. 
My 4, 20, 23, 16, 1 is useful in schools. 
My 11, 12, 22, 9, 10, 14 is to starve. 
My 18, 6, 24, 8 is to obtain by searching for. 
My 18, 5, 17, 7, 8 is a wooden pin. 
My 19, 15, 21, 18,2 form an important part 





| of the head, L. R. H. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


WORD OHANGES. ; 


By a change of vowel makes receptacle of 
bundles mean to solicit help, large, a damp 
plece of ground, and a little insect. 

2. Change a gentle rap to « favorite, a deep 
bole, a kitchen utensil, and to place. 

8. Change a boy’s name to. cave, noise, a 
Spanish title, and a brownish coler. 

4. Change dried bark to a number, a metal, 
style, and a weight. 

5. Change a companion to measure out, a 
small a spec, and dumb. 

6. Change a boy’s pame to a fishing imple- 
ment, the egg of an insect, a conjunction, and 
the fruit of a tree, DoLty. 


SUFFIX PUZZLE. 

Take a word meaning situation, by means of 
aifferent prefixes, from words meaning : 

1, ap adding to; 2, a putting together; 8, a 
Placing over against; 4, an affidavit; 5, 
mannerin which things are arranged ; 6, an 
explanation ; 7, oppression; 8, mediation ; 9, 
resistance; 10, a part of speech; 11, some- 
thing proposed ; 12 bypothesis ; 18, change of 
place or order. L. 8. BR. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 6ra. 


R—RA LL Y—-Y 

ANAGRAMS oF PoETs.—1, Shakespeare; 2, 
Wordsworth; 8, Coleridge; 4, Shelley; 5, 
Goethe; 6, Browning; 7, iced : & Cowper; 
9, Proctor; 10, Tupper; 11, = - ellow ; 12, 
Bryant ; is, Whittier; 14, Hemans; 15 
Sigourney. 

ANAGRAMS OF Brrps.—1l, Canary Bird; 2, 
Kingfisher; 8, Nightingale; 4, Screech Owl; 
5, Stone Chat ; 6, Cormorant ; 7, Ossifrage ; 8, 
Mocking Bird; 9, Royal Eagle; 10, Baltimore 
Oriole ; 11, Lyre Bird. 


LasrrintTa.—‘‘ Poverty makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows.” 


Worp Pouzzie.—Pantomime. 
Omnisus Worp.—Hearts. 


CuARaps.—Sunday. 
LS 


Selections, 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ORATION. 





** American Copflict,” Vol.“1l, page 657, 
andin the St. Nicholas “ x of 
Literature” for June. I think the facts are 
as follows: The latter isa correct copy of 
the speech as actually delivered, for it cor- 
responds in the poiots detailed with the 
print of it given in the official volume pub- 
lished by the State of Pennsylvania; but 
Mr. Lincoln subsequently revised the 
speech, and in April, 1864, he sent to the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fair, at Baltimore, an 
autograph copy of the speech so revised. 
This is, no doubt, the form in which Mr. 
Lincoln desired that it be known to poster- 
ity. The copy in Greeley’s ‘‘ Conflict,” 
which was published in 1866, is correct, 
barring ery except in three re- 
spects. In the first sentence ‘‘upon” is 
used for ‘‘on”; in the last seutence an 
‘‘and” is inserted before the clause “for 
the people”; and in the seventh sentence 
the word “poor” before “‘power” is 
omitted. 

I enclose an accurate copy of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s manuscript, which may profitably be 
printed for purpose of precise information. 

Very respectfully, 

Epwarkp McPuHeErson. 

Gerrrspure, Pa., July, 1881. 


THE ORATION. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived iv liberty and dedi- 
erated tothe proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. Weare met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to dedicatea 
portion of that field, as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. Itis altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, iv a larger sense, we cannot dedicate 
—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled bere, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
israther for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we 
here bighly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 


that ae of the Joy my by the _ 
" the shall not 
Brae” PP teeta 
—The Tribune, 








[April 13, 1882 
4 HUMAN BAROMETER. — 
Tas Rear RELATION BETWEEN Tas Homan 


BopYy axD Taz WsaTHsrR SCrENTIFIC- 
ALLY EXPLarep. 

Scientific American. 
Ons of the most valuable developments of 
modern science along the line of human neces- 
sity is the National Weather Bureau at Wash- 
ington. Experience has shown that eighty- 
six per cent. of the predictions of the signal 
seryice are accurate; and these predictions 
are unquestionably of the greatest advantage 
to the seaman, the agriculturist, and the en- 
tire commercial world. The service has proven 
its necessity by ite usefulness; for in past 
times the facilities for foretelling atmospheric 
changes were meager indeed. The only indi- 
cations our fathers had of coming changes in 
the weather were aching limbs, twinging 
joints, orpainfulcorns. These “ indications,” 
though crude, were usually correct, and, 
hence, naturally suggest the inquiry as to the 
relation between the human system and the 
weather. The body is unquestionably an ex- 
cellent barometer. It foretells changes in the 
atmosphere long before they occur; and this 
fact has been taken advantage of by pbysi- 
cians who, when all other agencies fail, pre- 
scribe a change of air, thus hoping the body 
may find an A gy og condition better 
suited to its needs. And yet the real relation 
between the buman body and the weather bas 
never been fully understood, nor has there 
ever been, until now, a correct explana- 
tion of what rheumatism (which seems 
in league with the atmosphere) really is. 
lt was originally thought by many to be a 
trouble ip the joints, and as such was treated 
in the most strange, not to say ridiculous, 
mannner. This theory became dispelled when 
the same trouble attacked the muscles, and the 
feeling then prevaile:! that it was purely a mus- 
cular disorder ; but this idea was found to be 
too narrow, and now it is universally conceded 
that rheumatism is a blood disease. And what 
a terrible disease it is. It often comes without 
warping and prostrates the syetem with agony. 
Again, ite beginning is gradual and its growth 
slow. Inits acute form, it manifests itself in 
every conceivable ‘shape and always accom- 
ied by intense pain. At one time it is in- 


‘flammatory, at another neuralgic. Sometimes 


it assumes the form of gout, and again that of 
pleurisy or lumbago; but, in whatever manner 
it appears, it is terribly painful and always to 
be dreaded. The pain and snnoyance of rheum- 
atism are increased by its great danger; for it 
is liable to attack the brain or heart at any mo- 
ment, thereby causing instant death. Indeed, 
nearly every case of heart disease, with all its 
dreadful suddenness, whieb has ever occurred 
can be traced more or less directly to rheum- 
atic causes. In its chronic form it stiffens the 
loints, contracts the ninscles, undermines the 
th, and ruins the life. It frequently at- 
tacks men and women who are apparently in 
perfect health. In:teed, it is as greatly to be 
dreaded as any porsible form of physical woe. 
But, however severe its effects may be, the 
exact cause of this blood trouble has been an 
undecided question, and it is only within the 
past year that any decision upon the subject 
has been reached. In order to fully determine 
what the cause of rheumatic disorders really 
was, certain authorities sent letters of inquiry 
from Washington to the leading practicing 
physicians of the land. and these inqniries were 
responded to quite generally, thus furnishing 
data of great value to science and mankind. 
The views held by the doctors are of a varied 
nature; but so overwhelming a proportion hold 
to one belief us to leave but little doubt that it 
is the correct one. ‘his belief, briefly stated, 
is that uric acid tn the blood causes rheumat- 
ism; and that it is only by removing this pots- 
onous acid that rheumatic or neuralgic 
troubles in all their terrible forms can be cured. 
This being true, the important question arises: 
“ How does this poisonous uric acid get into 
the blood, and how can {t best be removed?” 
Uric acid is « waste material of the body, 
which the kidneys should carry out; but, be- 
cause they are weakened, they cannot throw it 
from the system. Restore the kidneys, and you 
restore the power that will force the uric acid 
from the system, and tbus banish the rheumat- 
ic agonies which it causes. Thisisreascn. It 
isscience. No one whose kidneys are in a per- 
fect condition was ever troubled with rheum- 
atism, and no rheumatic sufferer. however 
slight the pain may be, has perfect kidneys. 
The conclusion of this truth is fnevitable: 
perfect kidneys mean freedom from rheum- 


When rheumatism bas manifested iteelf in 
any part of the body, attempts have 
been made to treat that pert of the 


the disease has remain 
cealed and ready to break out at some unex- 
pected moment. Checking the pain in any 
single locality only scatters the disease 
through the system, when, if the seat of the 
disorder, which are the kidneys, were reached, 
a complete cure would be the result. The 
way, therefore, to expel this rank and poigon- 
ous acid before it assumes an {nflammatory or 
chronic form is by keeping the kidneys in ab- 
solute health. is is no easy thing to do, 
and no means bas, until within the past few 
years, been known which would successfally 
reach and affect these great organs. At last, 
however, scientists have discovered thet the 
leaves of a tropical plant, previously but little 
known to science and unknown to medicine. 
= marvelous qualities adapted for the 
neys. These leaves have been skillfully 
combined in the remedy now known as War- 
ner’s Safe Kidney iy — Cure. It is, up to 
the present time, the only known 
that acts so directly upon the kidneys as to 
effectually cure the pe dangerous t= 
of disease, and, hence, remove 
ord trons the biosa. Ass eee; Go Same 


bas been the means of performing 
very remarkable. Indeed, there are 












their 

from 
rheumatism to this simple yet powerful rem- 
edy, which is known universally, manufac- 
tured in Rochester, N. Y., and gold in every 
drag store in the land. 

From the doctors in the various cities of the 
United States who have certified over their own 
signatures to the scientific statement that urie 
acid in the blood is the cause of rheumatism 
are alarge number of Boston physicians, among 

them being Dr. A. P. Lightbill, Dr. Jobn B. 
Foley, Dr. Fred J. Garbit, Dr. M. L. Chamber- 
lain, Dr. Albert N. Blodgett, Dr. John C. Sharps 
Dr. Charles W. Stevens, Dr. Henry W. Brad- 
ford, Dr. Timothy H. Smith, Dr. Charles M. 

ewell, Dr. William A. Dunn, Dr. J. F. Perry, 
Ke John Burke, Dr. Michael F. Gavin, Dr. 
Aaron Young, Dr. Elisha 8. Rowland, Dr. Otis 
Gray Randall, Dr. Stephen C. Martin, Dr. 
Georte F. Bigelow. Dr. O. W. Dow, Dr. Morris 
P. Wheeler, Dr. Robert W. Newell, Dr_Frank- 
lin F. Patch, Dr. Darius Wilson, Dr, William 
F. Cornell, Dr. Henry Sohl, Dr. Nathaniel 
Downes, Dr. William K. Ripley. Dr. George C. 
Shattuck, Dr. William Ingalls, Dr. J. P. Oliver, 
Dr. Joseph F. Gould, Dr. Wilson Atwood, Dr. 
A. Fernald, Dr. Francis. H. Brown, and Dr. 
Hamilton Osgood. 

The theory of the doctors, as above explained, 

finds its confirmation in the fact that when the 
kidneys have been cured, rheumatism is cow- 
pletely removed. This is not, of course, al- 
ways accomplished instantly; for, in a disease 
so subtie,the cure is often very slow, but 
under no other plan can any ms ~ of 
permanent relief ever be found. here 
are hundreds of cases on record during the 
present Winter of persons afflicted with rheum- 
atic troubles of the worst order who have 
been entirely cured by following the theory 
above stated and using the remedy mentioned. 
Many of these persons had the very worst 
possible symptoms. Vague aches in different 
portions of the body were followed by agonies 
the most intense fin some particular spot. 
Acute and throbbing pains succeeded each 
other, and the coursing poisonous acid inflamed 
all the veins. Tronbles which began with 
slight disorders increased to derangements the 
most seriou:. Itissad to think that all this 
suffering was endured when it could have been 
s0 easily relieved. Acting upon the theory 
and using the remedy above mentioned, the 
kidneys could have been restored to their 
usual vigor, the uric poison expelled from the 
system, the inflammation removed, and the pain 
ent'rely banished. 

These are some of the rea) and scientific 
facts regarding rheamatiem, attested by the 
hichest authority, and they are. beyond ques 
tion, the only correct ones ever brought forth. 
We are aware they are advanced ideas; but ten 
years hence they will be the accepted belief 
and practice of the world. If people suffer 
from rheumatic troubles in the fiture and with 
these plain truths before them, they certainly 
ean blame no one but themselves. 





THE MIDDLE PATH. 

Arter Mara had departed, the Grand 
Being, Buddha, reflected as to why this ex- 
treme mortification failed to bring him into 
the path of perfect knowledge. Thenina 
vision came Indra, bringing a three-stringed 
guitar, and sounded it at a short distance 
from him. One string, too tightly strained, 
gave n harsh and unpleasant sound; the 
second, not strained enough, had no reso- 
nance; the third, moderately stretched, 
gave forth the sweetest music. Havin 
thus done, Indra returned to his abode, an 
the Grand Beivg, having pondered on the 
meaning of the vision, drew a lesson from 
the string moderately stretched, and deter- 
mined for the future to practice asceticism 
with moderation. He resumed his practice 
of sitting contemplatively under a tree. In 
order that he might have sufficient bodil 
strength to effect Lis purpose, he again oa 
lected alms and ate enough for his needs, 
and so regained his health and his beauty. 
But the five Brahmins who had followed 


him saw this, and they were offended and 
left him. 








THe thumb, ia China,is regarded as a 
better means of identification than the face 
itself. Celestial vagabonds are not photo- 
graphed for a rogues’ gallery, as in this 
city, but their thumbs are smeared with 
Jamp-black and pressed down upon a piece 
of paper, thus furnishing a rude impression, 
which is carefully kept in the police records, 
A face may be altered, say the Chinese: 
but a thumb never changes. 











RESCUED FROM DEATH 

WitiraM J. Coveutm, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. [lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 1 was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time a 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’s BALSAM. FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I con- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 
Bae write this hoping every one afflicted with 

seased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
— BALSAM, and be convineed that 

NSUMPTION CAN BSE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than alj 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
wees.” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed’ 















BAKER’S 


auilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers overywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co.., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








Cards, Labels. 
Your Own=: Press, $3, 
Larger Size, $8. 
18o0ther sizes. For business, pleas- 
by prin Sod ‘usteactions. “Bend 8 


for Catalogue of Presses 
Type Cards, ete. to the factory. ' 


K EY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Prin 






SelfInker 64 
~ 





Benjamin Fitch, Jr., 
SPRING BEDS 
MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, Etc. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO HOTELS. 


59 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.; 
597 Sixth Avenue. 


LINOLEUM, 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 
MADE OF CORK. 





nASLE QONL AND GLASSWARE, 
BROWZES, CLOCKS, PLAQUES, 


VASES, Ete., Ete. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street, Brooklyn; 
146 State Street, Chicago. 


Special attention invited to our new room, on 
second floor, main bullding, for our display of fine 
Plates, Sets of Cups and Saucers, and other choice 





Crockery, China, and Glass, 


Kitchen Utensils. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


BEATTY’S Seas, i eres 890. Pianos 26 up. 





day and night. 
pers Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J 
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SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


The only genuine article has the word “ Lixo_xux" 
printed on the back of every square yard. 


KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 


res BACON PIANOS. 12 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York. 


desired in 1 Mes 





Reliahi ot, 





where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail ofi application. 


Congress. Wealer 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well- 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and al disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 





Ninety years’ popular use attest its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results. 

For sale in bottles ovly by all ieading drug- 


gists, grocers, and botels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner of Seventh Ave.and Twenty-ninth St., 


NEW YORK. 





YW OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming season will be found a reproduction of the most 
choice and expensive fabrics of Eurcpean design and manufacture, amony which appear quaiut ola 
Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique metals und velvets, end the woven tapestrics so much used in 
We offer a decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which can be hung like wall-paper 
and which in softness of tone and delicacy of shading, richly decornted as they are with antique designs 
stamped and raised upon their surface, cannot be excelled. 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer fabrics have also been turned to good account in 
the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which represent to an astonishing degree the 
same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects within reach of the lowest prices, 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling Decoration has been made a matter of special cow 
sideration, To insure harmony of detail, we will, if desired, attend to the entire work of Interior 
Decoration, for which we employ the best talent and to which we give our personal supervision, 
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other. 
heated radiating surfaces. Is 
powerful, simple and durable. 

workmanship are the same as in al) other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. 


Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUCHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 
Reputation Established by Seven Years of 


Practical Test. 


Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Rrick Set. 


Contains important improvements found fn no 
Has no over- 

economical and 
The material and 


Is permanently gas-tight, 


Send for descriptive circular and prices. 


Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 


Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.3 


56 and 58 Union Street, Boston ; 
Providence. R. I. 
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“ JAPANESE.” 





49 Chambers St., New York. 


HOLMES, 
MANCFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


BOOTH & HAY DENS. 





‘GCaALNALVd 
« ISINV AVE ’ 






















































Gum vad Girden. 


of our subscribers ivho feet specialiy interested.) 


THE TOMATO AND ITS CULTURE. 


CONSIDERED either asa fruit for the table 
or as a product for market, the tomato is held 
in and is worthy of high esteem. It seems to 
have a place filled by no otber relish, being 
agreeable to the palate and inviting to the eye. 
Add to its many other good qualities that of 
its immense productive capacity, and no won- 
der that the subject of its culture is so often 


referred to. Every section and locality must 


be governed by the closing season of frost, as 
a very light frost destroys the young and tender 
plants, 

About eight or ten weeks previous to the last 
expected frost, seed may be sown in the bot- 
bed, or, if there is no hot-bed, seed may be sown 


in window-boxes. Early bearing of tbe plant 


is promoted by transplanting or “ pricking 
out’’ the young plants as they come to suitable 
size. A dozen or two of plants will supply 


the wants of a large famiiy for the season. 


Only thrifty, strong, and healthy plants should 


be planted out, and, in order to secure this, the 
young plants should have pleoty of room, in 
the seed-bed or boxes, with good, rich, sandy- 
loam soil, and be kept well watered, occasion- 
ally giving liquid manure. This is also essen- 
tial after planting out in garden-eoi] up to the 
time of maturity of the fruit. A dark, warm, 
sandy-loam soil, made rich through fertilizing 
for previous crops, sults the tomato. Some 
light application of thuroughly-rotted manure, 
ashes, or guano will stimulate a quick growth, 
as early production is usually very desirable. 
If the soil is poor, manure heartily, broadeast 
an/‘l in the hill, with well-rotted and fined stab|e- 
manure and compost. 

The land having been properly prepared, it 
should be laid off in rows and hille four feet 
each way. Make the bills large and the soil 
mellow and fine. Dig out a hole sufficiently 
large and deep'to hold the roots of the piunt 
with any clinging earth from its previous bed. 
With ove band bold the plant in position in 
the hole, while with the other pour water to 
fillthe hole, If properly done, the mellow soil 
will fll in about the roote and nearly fill the 
hole and bold the plant; so that, if freshly 
taken from its bed, it will not wilt, even if 
transplanted in hot sunshine. When the water 
has scttled away, fill around the plant with 
good, fresh soil. I prefer to train tomato 
plants to a stake ; when, if properly cared for, 
there will be more and better fruit. Side-shoots 
should be stopped at the firet blossom ; your 
fruit is then fully exposed to the sun, is always 
clean, and sweeter than if grown on planta not 
thus trained. The stakes may be the same as 
fo: beans and, when set, as bigh as a man’s 
head, Attention will be needed to tie up and 
nip the side-shoots, as the plants grow, which 
can bo done when hoeing. 

Vatieties are numerous, with very little dif- 
ference iu earliness, more being due to culture 
in this respect; but there are other differences 
to be considered—such as flavor, meat!ness, 
perfect coloring, and ripening. A round, 
smooth, thick-meated fruit is to be preferred, 
other things being equal. The best I have 
tried isthe Acme. Rot sometimes attacks the 
tomato, its cause being largely due to warm, 
wet. weather ard heavy dews, especially where 
the plant» spread and lielow or on the ground 
in mass. Thin planting, pruning, and tying to 
stakes will obviate this difficulty in nearly 
every instance ; so that where the plants are 
properly raised and trained from the ground 
little damage is to be apprehended.—W. H. 
Wuirts, in “* Country Gentleman.” 





SHALLOW CULTIVATION FOR 
CORN. 

I THInk there isa euspleion getting posses- 
sion of the minds of even the best farmers 
that there are some secrets about successful 
corn-growing which very few, if any, are mae- 
terof. The rovts of almost the whole grass 
family feed near or at the surface. In the 
case of wheat, we have only lately learned the 
secret of success to be a compacted subsoil, 
lying under two or three inches of clean, #he 
seed-bed. And in regard to rice, an aquatie 
plant, I was informed that, among the essen 
tlals of successful cultivation, the leading ome 
is that the land mast not be plowed beyonda 
depth of two or three inches. On the black 
prairie soil the beet oate are grown after the 
ahallowest kind of plowing—deep stirring of 
the soll resulting in en overgrowth of straw, 
imperfect filling of the heads, and, in case of 
bot and humid weather, rust, lodging, and loss 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


of the erop. The improved practices in corn 
cultivation recognize the same principles in 
the main. The best corn is vow grown on 
Fall-plowed land, which !s stirred no deeper in 
the Spring, previous to planting, than to make 
a few inches of mellow seed-bed, and the first 
acts of cultivation consist in rolling or drag- 
planking, if the soil is dry and cloddy, 
and, if not, harrowing as soon after plant- 
ing a8 may be, then rolling and keep- 
ing the harrow going, and postponing the 
use of the shovel, plow, or the cultivator 
till the plants are four or five inenes above 
ground. All this, except the preliminary 
preparation of Fall plowing, w bich 1s done long 
enongh before to allow the soil to become well 
settled together, is really the strictest kind of 
surface cultivation. The question is whether 
or not shallow cultivation of corn should be 
coutinued all the way through. The later in- 
vestigations of vegetable physiologists in- 
struct us that in corn and all the cereals every 
element, whether organic or inorganic, save 
water, which goes to perfect the ear and fill 
outthe kernels has been stored up in the 
leaves and stalks and other parts of the plant 
by the time it bas reached the blossoming 
stage, and that the proceases of the develop- 
ment and ripening of the ear are simply those 
of a transfer of these elements to their appro- 
priate places. If such be the fact, it demon- 
strates the uselessness of cultivation afters 
certain stayeand suggests, further, that, when 
growing, any kind of cultivation which inter- 
feres either with the development of the roots 
or other parts of the plant may be injurious, 
in the measure and extent itis practiced. In 
a few words, if it were possible to master the 
weeds without it, could we not grow corn with 
as little work after seeding as we do wheat ? 
—Cuountry Gentleman. 
iieenetneeeeensccccemeeeee 


VALUABLE WOODS. 


Tuere ia large number of valuable woods 
and timbers grown in this country that are 
used for commercial purposes. Among others, 
the following are commonvig., ash, for fur- 
niture and wagon-work; bireh, for bobbins 
and for farsiture; beéth, for carpenters’ 
planes, tools, and furniture ; chestnut, for fur- 
niture end ornamental york ; catalpa, for the 
same; elm, for wagon-making and ship-build- 
ing; hickory, for wagons, buggies, handles, 

te. ; locust, for ship-bu:lding, as trenails, etc. ; 
maple, for ornamental work and frames for 
machines ; osage orange, for wagons and bug- 
gies; pine, fortimber; oak, for ship-building , 
yellow pine, for the same and for building fur- 
niture and ornamental work ; spruce, for dairy 
packages; basswood, for light pleasure-sleighs 
and chair-bottoms; willow, for -Larcoal, for 
gunpowder, and for woodenware , walout. for 
gunstocks, furviture, and cabinet-work ; cherry, 
for the same, apple and pear-wvod, for coarse 
engravers, blocks, for tools and mallets, also 
for imitating ebony for ornamental work ; 
poplar, for furniture; red cedar, for pencisl 
and moth-proof trunks, poplar, spruce, and 
button-wood sre also used for wood paper- 
pulp; indeed, there is scarcely one of our 
native trees that is mot waeful for some com- 
mereial or industrial purpose. Sumac twigs 
and leaves ate uéed for dying and tanning and 
are worth $70°a-4o0n. Yellow locust ds used 
for pins and trenalls ; white lbcust d!ffers from 
it in the color of the wood andin-fts tough- 
nees and strength. 


—————— 


A CHEAP PLANT-STAND. 


” We made a-very effeetive plant-stand for our 
front vard last Sammerin the following man- 
ner: A cedar stake; two or three inches in 
diameter, waedriven fato'the ground so.as to 
stand fiimly and Of the required hight, a «mall 
piece of board-neailed é¢rose the. top, and an- 
other pieee, a little larger, nailed over this, so 
as to make @ substantial base; and a cheese- 
box nailed te. this. Then we flied the box 
half full by putting in a couple of iuehes of 
sand, and sphagnum over it. The whole was 
then covered with the pendant lichen which 
grows op our swamp cédars, so as effectually 
to conceal the materials used in its construc- 
tion, and the box filled With plants in pots, tall 
ones in the center and smaller ones around 
them, with trailing plants to hang over the 
sides. It was shaded by trees during the hot- 
ter portions of the day, snd such plants as 
glechoma, alyssum, ivy, Othunva crassifolia, 
etc. succeeded finely by merely pressing a 
bandful of sphagnum around the base of cut- 
tings and pressing them into the spaces be- 
tween the pots.—Gardener’s Monthly. 





Lemon Trees.—It is surprising that more 
persons do not grow these in pots and tubs.as 
room ornaments. A comparatively young 
plant will grow from twenty4ive to fifty 
lemons a year and usually they are much bet- 
ter than those we buy. We saw a test re- 
cently, where ove was taken from a tree which 
yielded double the quantity of. juice to a first- 
class store fruit. 


REMEDY ror THs Ovezart Womm.—Mr. 
Lengatreth, of Dayton, Obio, believes that the 
best remedy is a strong tea of the white belle- 
bore, applied with a syringe to the young 
wood amd under surface of the leaves, before 
the insect is hatched, when they will turn 
white, drop off, and the busbes and fruit will 
mature admirably. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


BOW KER’S 


HILL AND DRILL PHOSPHATE. 


for Pamphlet. 


hosphate and 
or drill or brondvast. 





agent near von oun 
Also for Sale STOCK BRIDGE MANURES. 
BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., 
Boston and New York. 
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" FAIRBANES’ 


STANDARD 


SCALES. i 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINMERIEA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 


intending to take up farms duri Ge 
mo .. 1 Spring in the Great Northwest shoul: 
rl to inform themselves of the advantages 
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nt. 
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‘STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New Yerk Office, 159 Front Street. 

» New: 





Factory ark, N. J. 
A eae and Dealers are invited to send for j 
Circular. 
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BEAUTIFUL _— LILIES, 


+ py White d Fi ain 
cial 00 0 36 56 
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LILIOM LRICHTLINL 
5 A ha. cme Oltree. with 
Lecenesel’ scthanoweaye o75 
LILIUM HANSON. A Ve Rare 
Lily, Delicate ellow, 
Streaked Pars! ite an 
Spotted with Purple...... ....... 200 


Que each of above for “ne for $4.00. 
ot G p-tuhanng now ready. 


J. M. THORBURN & Co., 


15 John Street, New York. 
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Hussey's s Centenia Horse Hoe and Cultivator 





1882. 





TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 5! Lbs. 
THREE SIZES von HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Mavoafactarers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS. 
Garden, Flower, and Field. Seeds. 
Reliable, an 2 ble Prices. 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
cots €: KENDEL, 


o STAIR & KENDEL, 
Cleveland Se Seed? Store, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 
Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive. Sta- 
tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATORCO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Wil mail FREE their Cata- 
; for 1882, containing a 

fall descriptive Price - List of 

Flower, id and Garden 





ROCHESTER,N.Y. a CHICAGO, ILL 
200-206 Randoiph St 
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NATIONAL MIXED PAINT €On 5: 
OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. ¥. 
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SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 
ANNUAL SALES ove 50,000 TONY. 


All Farmers wishing to make oa business a success nga use 


Soluble Pacific Guapo. 


The old and tried plant-food. Its use pays better t any other 
investaient, giving a direct return of many times wf eo in the 
increase of yield. It is a complete manure, suitable for all crops. 
For sale by local agents. Pamphlets for testimonial, directions for 
use, ond much valuable information mailed free ou ayplication. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 
Boston, Mass, 
















made, of good material, and, . 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


HE CARBON METAL. 
mele durable than jalan wit ed ir Irea P A oad = ech I ty 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 
- Branch Offices: 57 Reade St.. N. Y., and 21 Se. Howard “t., Baltimore, Md. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 
WALTON, WHANN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High'Grade Fertilizers 


“PLOW BRAND,” RAW-BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, “ RELIANCE,” 
AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, ** DIAMOND”? SOLUBLE BONE. 


All of our Fertilizers are Packed in our Patent eye Sacks. 
These Sacks are Used by no other Mqnetngtanerm: 
For Circulars and Prices Address 


WALTON, WHANN & C0., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ta” Wuen Farmers can buy a true Ammoniat ed Super-Phosphate, made chiefly from Slaugh- 
ter-house Meat and Boos for $25 tom at the factory, cash, it is folly to pay out money for 
the bigh cost Fertilizers. Baagh’s Phosphate is of guaranteed st . Analysis on every 
same as on circular. The past season -every where bas clearly shown the low-coet Am- 
mouiated Fertilizers paid best on corm, grass,and wheat, There has never been, in the four 
years of its wee. an unfavorable report of ilsi@¢tion. Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 
Acid ta 's $25 Phosphate is roe as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using thiserticle, and at the same time be reason- 

ably sure of a good crup. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Abalysis. 

BAUGU & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufactarers and Imperters of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 
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BELLS. 
cia H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Meneely & y+ 4 BELL FounpErs, 
OY, here y. ——— ufacture 0 sapertos uality of Bells. 


pocla) asin attentio: to Ch 
SS segues Stine free to Seales needing delle. 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Relis for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO,, West Troy. N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882. 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly tu their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Avy uf 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named ix addition to the regular 
subscription price of Tar INDEPENDENT—Vviz., 
#3 00 per annum. 


These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
ofthe respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periedicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price. 
American Agriculturist .....0..¢ $125 #1 50 
Atlantic Moutbly........... «+» 83580 400 
Century Magazine (formerly Serib 
WOS WDE ad bop Hoe oe 05 os a eve POSE 33 6400 
‘Frank Leelfe’s Iustrated Weekly. 350 86400 
Harper's Magazine. .............. 350 400 
oe Wekita tvs. 3.60502 3530 6836400 
‘+ SRamAr ee. I0.4.. 350 400 
“Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Tippincott’s Magazine............ 260 #800 
Lippincott’s®unday Magazine.... 240. 275 
LittelN’s Living Age.............. 730 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..110 1% 
8t. Nicholas Magazine...J:.....270 300 
Semi-weekly Tribune,.........-.. 250" 8.00 
Weekly Tribune 7, ae Re .-13 200 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES, 


For Potatoes, Corn, Onions, Vegetables, and General ate 


eo ON er Cums Pe a, pe ns 








* Yield oe it m 
Ee eee 


anure 
isfacte Although been extre “The pota Ley r bushel, hat 
eye my aaa ea tome the season excellent, while ee fmy spor after deting the =~ the ‘profits a amber: _— 
4, Were : oa 
—— way. two eyes tt ng, Lplenisd the wat three begs » Comte SB ile Bs os Ae laos" Go eee Manure Ay ts hog 
"Mapes Complete Manure yielded per acre................-..... 944 bishels, “In ot maditiomal lay of mote labor, in 
1 — | ssessahtenamenienmenna eee ec eee ee ea opin of 7 i mote labor, panes 
Bhoretihd pOr esr...) i........0.000.--cgree0ho-4 a CTS } A 
As the tame STE a'r aa ile PERMANENT EFFE 4 adit MAPES POTATO 
of , acre Ltn 
gost of Aer Manure per a Trish 20:. 2 B stb ve Ren ea scum amns of iy Be stccete: 
KB 
Net t promt per acre from Mapes’ Manures, $13 $132 60. “i. iy aE ort lieation of 
ne. end nd where Mapes’ Complete Manure was added aoe per acre "TAGE MAPES eek a rom A tay No fertilizer or 
yield w: $up bushels. manure of any kind used 
HIGH ovinwans AND CHEAPNESS OF THE 
MAPES MANURE. 
mo: — $128 f0 ono a oy prt at oa emmetaee February, 1883. 
$175 oo pnt rom wee of Mapes’ Compléte Manure of * Amon Fores, oad oe Sy For 4 
Com An 4 dan th way to tion 
Inthe ae experiments, mage Complete Nana ae. Renownnanil m4 bushels. | was court rt analyses the grout na flizers. the Bron 8 5 PN nown the re- 


id Altasies ta dover of thgsor Made, ...............0.- 109 


Review of the Above Ex te Lewis Beach with 
the Mapes Potato petty De. 


YA ANALYSES MADE AT DIFFERENT EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
ere i sent by farmers and ta were taken hy represent 
aiieaek tas crations frou: tock eat tale = 


ree ap "s,s agg |S atmuents Fall Shorter the Ameuntolaimed. 
‘Stes. eupestloren oe Ag Lewis Beach, ’ uents Fall Short mount med. 
fosmen aad careful experimenter, we have a considerable Tag yafuation at the stations, as caleulated from the analvees, averaged, for 
fren monte extend through'a series of all showing a ‘he 
below ined use of stable manure trated fertilizers. We 
the average vield 


of i860 
coedinely unfavorable in this locality :W: 
nary — 





fences ke) tale rather ot 15 PER TON HIGHER THAN THE S SELLING PRICE. 





Tigers wan was ap, ze, In onc in the ills at the bime @ ot ne du p+ C3 | 2! yp ar tha The" reeat resulte svabiained bs by 7 the t0- 
mone cnt th nan . a8 well agof thecommercial fertilizer, labor of fea a iercereris snd wheat farmerd of N of New ow Tersey all show 
SEXD Pos Treg ‘i each case $20 per acre. a the Dota the A by the 
ie Rib? THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 
ASrioUstyret Chemists, 158 Front St., New York. 
__E9” New Stock of No. 1 Peruri desea Enters.” “Lobos,” and “Guaranteed.” Send for Prices. 
* , —~—~-—- 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has forsale the following ‘hattied fime Steel Engrav. 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named, ‘ 


EXURAVINGS, 


i i FIRST READING OF TRE EMANCIPA. 
UGnect x80 W cccteee hefasstee 82 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and a 

vy F. B. . & the artist, Moa 


THE AUTH OF THE UNITED STATES. bed 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Misohie, CMS HMGTAVER....icccccrcccccsccccccscs 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT, Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


RR te lawns act oo ods Sec teasons Lave 1 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20............... 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................. 100 


All of the above are printed. on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The on Se OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
| Be. Frank Fa emani Bound in Cloth. a 


The * PICTURE. 22 AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Clot! 90 pages 0 50 


Oren with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York, 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF ol 











remittance 
One jon with eden NEW subecribers, in 
one re Ra cccdfocedeccdvcoMocedoccches De 3 + 4 
One sat fon — thee EW ‘subecribers, a 
+ ob. + chet, pe firepit“ 53 
—— with four sew sudscribers, veg" 
ee | 
Any number over vied C) he same rate, invari- 


ably with one remittan 


Beginning Jaouery lst, “7688, Tue INDEPENDENT will 
pu on_the cash Principle—that is, pa 


be rs 
after J l be st 
tel cieleetion of time pasa fo st, a) wil sto at 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

te Mak call remittances payable to the order of 
Tae INDEPENDENT. 

tr Remittances must be made tn Mo 
Bank ee or Drafts, if Possible. Wh enue! ther ot 
eee . send the 4 > 

« 
virtually an absolute Hon" aatem 
| re and all Postmasters are iged to register 
10 BO. 


tod 
No names entered on the manages books with- 
ae the money in 1 
U = Mg 49 ested to 


hich is aiware 


pape me 
fiveno the yy “fotlone oe intesreee 
w twoor 
to < panes, a to that no loss of nu + 4 
THE iy Ag the pa in a neis tbr 
or th feet 
me cfahization 0 ‘on fh are ie 


w miached to ti 
e either woan week: after P the an 
recetv alien stamp is receiv 
he receipt wit be sent pyinall” * 
Mesers. SAMPSON LOW & CO. No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are ts in Londen to receive subscriptions 


and Ate PAE INDEPENDENT 
P.-0. Box 278?,. An 5 pa City. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
414 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 
1 time 1 time. oe 




















« rev mouths ie. 8 (three mont! thigieos: 
“« “(ix « 2% (six Vibe. 
52 6” «(twelve “ 0c. 582 “ (twelve “ ie, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DNB eee cevcecevcveccessce 
4 times {ene mew month) 
i. apees months). 
“(atx 
52 “ (twelve “ 





80e. 
Pusiisnse'’s W One Dowan-riem AGATE 


ee ct ean 


must be made in advance. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad s0 many many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tue INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year, The cover has “Tur INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volame. They-will be de 
livered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. e usual 
price is 61 50: A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 









































































LAKGE STOCK OF MEN'S AND BOYS’ 


CLOTHING 


18 STILL OFFERED AT PRICES.GREATLY 


REDUCED 


FROM FORMER LOW FIGURES. 
MANY STYLES AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUC- 


WADE & CUMMING, 


Corner Eighth Avenue and 23d St., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


a 





ee) 
eee) 


J.Este y X Co. Foss 
Dratilabors Vt. 


—_———— 
- Our new Lllustrated Catalogues, 


New and Exclusive Designs. 


Spring Overcoats, 


Walking Suits, 


SPRING , STTLES 


Business Suits, 
every Garment being made by us especially for City Trade. 


DEVLIN X CO. 


Broadway, Corner Warren Street. 





ALABASTINE 


' SUPERIOR TO 


material and the tints clearer and more 4d 


KALSOMIN E. 


Especially adapted to walls and ceilings. The white is whiter than any othe 











monials to 





AVERILL 


M. B. ait de “hee 


1 t., Besten, and 


a frm, durable, 2. @ 
handsome finish and can be applied by any one. It e unequaled. Alabastine i 
& valuable discovery and it will pay you to send for Sample Card and Testi 
SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip. New York City; 

NT CO. 19 Fe 


& “tirnea Waste Mick i. 













JOHNSTON’S PATENT 


STANDARD DRY SIZED KALSOMINE AND DAY PAINTS, 
= for Whitening and Decorating Walls and Ceilings, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTICL 
for the purpose in the Market. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS. 
— —— Worthless Imftations under various names. 


ie is eR 





with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 





GIVEN AWAY! 


AN ELEGANT ONE-HUNDRED-PAGE 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


beautifully IMlustrated and containing all the 
LATEST sTYLES 


ot Ladies’ and Chttdpon’e Costumes 


ces, ¢ 
8 and Press 
ae and Draperies. 

The agke owledged Guide of the Season. No lady 
who desires to know what to wear and how to dress 
well can afford to be without It. 
a4 Spring Number will be ready about March 

{a fe sure to send postal card at once (gi fall 
name, town, county, and state), when a Sample Copy 
wiil be sent to you free of charge. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
Gth Ave. and 102. 104. and 106 W. 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


-_ —_— - — 


sace Curt 





Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 


facture in its vatious patented improvements. 
rhe new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circuler and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerocoms, 


30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





Et 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
is what 





















Paints. Prices low, 
in the country. No 
users should write 
the Paint itself, with 

ddress, Ingersoll 








Card of 


any 
wered, All Paint 
tiful Color 


one can Paint. 
mew York. 














This cut isa correc t sepgeemtetion of our R H qual- 
éty. If you cannot fi this most desirable t 
b+ i are accustomed to send 
‘or 


tt; 8. Se ‘a 
soriptive Ca srxtmy ingles Br ae 
|_Also sole @ manufacturers of “ Wilsonia’ Magnetic 














\Curative Corset. A Nerve Tavisorator. Cures with- 
out medicine 


ine. ce, 63 and $12. Also Aspom- 
inal, $14 per pair. 


ae 
omy. age LK 


ag Stk and MMustrated 
LK CO. rryeapesot Sent 





THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


THE ORGUINETTE. 








Automatic Musical Cabinets, Pipe Or- 
gans, Reed Organs, and Pianos. 
PRICES @8 TO $30. LARGE INSTRUMENTS 960 TO 

them, No m Enowiedee n riqeireh. Oe 


Call can play 
them or send for Circular to the 


$2,500. 
most wonderful — producing 
. Play e 











MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 BROADWAY, be! and 13th 
Streets, New 


PRINTING PRE 
Circulars 
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avsrRarza. 
HARTSHORN’S chine 
SHADE-ROLLERS. 

















WASTE SEWING SILE............. 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILKE...40c. per oz. 
A %-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Sik Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses. 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re~ 
ceived as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
409 Broadway,N.Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Prench China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


‘Kets, 149 pieces.g80 00 
Fie See ye Greaney tree a } 


China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 
ioaieer Sets, T1 pieces, $4.09; white 
White oy dh ~ 





100 pieces. 14 00 

Silver-plated D USEFU RSIS PR A Lo) 
LSO ALL HOU: G GOODS. 

aston ond Priee-List mailed free on 





c. lL. HADLEY. Cooper Institute, New York City. 


box Car or Steamer, free 
charge Bent C0. thor PPO. Money Order us 














AT THE LATE 


GEORGE A. CLARKE’S, 


747 BROADWAY, UP STATRS. 
SPRING OF 1882.- 
Fama, So ty meee Alt, ove 3 and DINING 
Velvet, Body. and  Papeeeny Brussela and Ingrain 
Furiot Beds, otfcloth, Otlcioth, pare Hair Mattresses, Pil- 


“ousce and Apartments furnished to order on Mb- 


All figures and sold on four 
equai‘monthly spoked poe Sem any addition of in- 


Gerteetem of special creditis worthy the exam- 
ination of those os their payments to extend 


nace J. B. McNAB, ‘Manager, 
To ENORAVERS. nics 


ren es rent ot ee Albany. §. 


































CONN. 


Branch Warehouses : 
87 John 8t., New York, and 
197 Lake St.. Chicago. 


~e eee | al 
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